Editor  &  Publisher 


A  word  about  Casey  Bukro. 

“The  Tribune’s  appointment  of  an  environ¬ 
ment  editor  is  the  first  I’ve  heard  of,  and  I 
imagine  a  lot  of  other  publications  will 
follow.’’ 

— Richard  M.  Nixon 
February  6,  1970 


The  Examiner  has  a  larger 
local  News  Staff  than  all 
San  Francisco  TV  Stations 

combined! 

Readers  of  The  Examiner  are  also  served  by 
these  national  and  international  news  agencies: 

(AP)  Associated  Press 

(DPI)  United  Press  International 

(HHS)  Hearst  Headline  Service 

(CDN)  Chicago  Daily  News 

(TTS)  Toronto  Telegram  Service 

(CST)  Chicago  Sun-Times 

(NWS)  Newsweek  Service 

(WBS)  World  Book  Service 

(WNS)  Women’s  News  Service 

(CQ)  Congressional  Quarterly 

(NEA)  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

(IDE)  London  Daily  Express 

(DJ)  Dow  Jones  Financial  News 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Hearst’s  First  Newspaper 


We’re  not  trying  to  keep  our  parks  beautiful. 
We’re  trying  to  keep  our  children  informed. 

Because  the  grass  we’re  talking  about  doesn’t 
grow  in  parks.  It  grows  in  fields  in  Mexico  and 
in  flower  pots  in  Brooklyn  tenement  houses. 

It  has  other  names  (pot,  Mary  Jane,  marijuana). 
And  probably  20%  of  the  nation’s  teenagers 
have  already  tried  it. 

You  can  read  about  grass  in 
3ur  24-page  color  supplement, 

“The  Drug  Scene.’’  Twenty- 
four  of  our  best  writers  and 
editors  took  a  whole  spring 
to  put  it  together.  And  it  took 
Detroit  by  storm.  Word 
spread  across  the  country  to 
such  a  degree  we’ve  had 
to  go  back  on  press  to  meet 
the  demand  for  extra  copies. 

Since  last  spring,  we’ve 
mailed  out  over  200,000 


copies.  To  schools  as  far  away  as  California, 
Texas  and  Massachusetts.  To  over  150 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
overseas.  To  police  agencies,  courts,  health 
service  organizations,  and  concerned  citizens. 

“The  Drug  Scene’’  examined  the  entire 
drug  spectrum:  From  marijuana  to  cocaine; 

heroin/morphine  to  barbiturates; 
amphetamines  to  hallucinogens. 

It  was  for  teenagers,  as  well  as 
parents  and  educators.  For  both 
present  and  potential  drug  users. 

While  it  was  only  one  of  many 
pieces  of  public  service  reporting 
we  did  last  year,  we’d  like  to 
share  “The  Drug  Scene’’  with 
you.  If  you’d  like  a  copy,  write 
Paul  Poorman,  Managing  Editor. 

We  think  you’ll  find  “The 
Drug  Scene’’  mind-expanding. 
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Teletype  it’s  8 

because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in;  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
terminal.”  It  is  never  used  as  a  noun  or 
verb,  as  in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype,"  or 
"Teletype  it.” 


it’s  always  a  cap... 


T  E  L  E  T  Y 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

I  Dear  Editor  &.  Publisher: 

*  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


Name 


I  Address  . 

I  City  . State. 


.Zip. 


j  Company 
■  Nature  of  Business  ... 
I  □  Remittance  enclosed 


$8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 
All  other  countries.  $20  a  year. 


MARCH 

14- 16 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 20 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia.  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

21- 22 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors  Association.  Virginia  Inn,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

22- 26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica. 
B.W.I. 

23- 24 — Conference  on  Business-Government  Relations.  SHoreham.  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C. 


APRIL 

1- 4 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspaper  Publishers.  Skyline 
Country  Club,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

2- 4 — News  Photo  Conference  for  Editors,  Ohio  University  College  of 
Communications  at  Athens. 

2- 5 — California  Press  Association.  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  Death  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

3- 4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3-4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel  Winchester,  Va. 

3- 5 — Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Habana  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City. 

4-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

5- 7 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editor.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
5-12 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

8- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Workshop.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertising 
Managers.  Display  conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

10- 11 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference.  University  of  West  Virginia, 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 

10- 12 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference.  Denver,  Colorado. 

11 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Portland,  Oregon. 

1 1 — National  Newspaper  Awards  dinner.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

11- 12 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club.  Thunderbird  Motel,  Jacksonville. 

12- 14 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

12-14 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Annap¬ 
olis.  Md. 

12-15 — INCA-FIEJ  Production  Managers.  Mainz  Hilton,  Mainz,  Germany. 
Toronto. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Tides  Hotel, 
Redington  Beach,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

14 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

16-17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel. 
Toronto. 

16-17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  circulation  conference.  Holiday  Inn, 
Trenton. 

16- 18 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

17 —  New  York  Press  Association  advertising  workshop.  Princeton  Club, 
New  York  City. 

17-18 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

17-18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

17— 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  II  Conference.  Monterey,  California. 

18 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference.  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

19 —  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

19- May  I — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

20 —  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

20-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

23-24—111  inois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  Ramada  Inn,  Champaign. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

24- 26^ — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards  Banguet  and  Region  8  Conference, 
Oklahoma  City. 

25- 26 — Region  Two,  National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Fenway 
Commonwealth  Motor  Hotel,  Boston. 
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Our  beauty  is  making  headlines. 


We  think  our  newspaper  works  because  we 
do.  At  making  headlines,  type,  photography  and 
art  go  together  beautifully. 

In  our  first  year,  our  work  has  won  us  two 
distinguished  awards.  On  one  day,  we  won  the 
Edmund  C.  Arnold  Awards  Competition  for  news¬ 
papers  with  over  50,000  circulation.  (The  Arnold 
award  is  successor  to  the  famed  Ayer  Cup.) 

A  few  days  later,  we  won  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  contest  for  newspapers  with 
circulation  over  75,000.  Needless  to  say,  we're 
proud. 

But  looks  aren't  everything.  Along  with  them 


we've  got  brains,  talent,  personality  and  popularity. 

Brains  and  talent?  Witness  our  long  list  of 
distinguished  writers. 

Personality?  Witness  our  crisp,  concise,  vis¬ 
ual,  fact-without-fat  style. 

Popularity?  Witness  the  enthusiastic  accept¬ 
ance  of  Chicago  Today  in  both  city  and 
suburbs. 

Write  our  publisher,  Lloyd  Wendt,  and  he'll 
see  to  it  you  get  a  copy  of  Chicago  Today.  Then 
you  can  study  our  prize-winning  form.  But  more 
important,  you  can  dig  into  the  content  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today.  That's  the  real  beauty  of  it. 


Snow  flarriti.  IS 
TMi^rrow:  Smw.  Mor  20 


^  Chicago  _ 

today 


7  Star  final 


Fresh  design 
earns  awards 
for  popular 
evening  paper 

story  on  ovory  poqo 


TODAY  named 
best  looking 
daily  in  U.S. 


Wins  two  distinguished  awards 


Typography 
and  visual 
excitement 
key  factors 


Story  on  page  3 


'Not  just  pretty 
faces  but 
impressive 
figures,  too* 


— Circulotioii  diroctor 


Rerelvlag Arnold  trophy, successor  to  famcdAyer  cup, arc  maiudlng  editor  Maxwell  McCrobon  and  printer  Harry  ODer 


Editor 
^^Publishef' 
is  pleased 
to  announce 

52 

special 

^^wspapeT 

Issuesjbr 

1970 


Delivering  your  advertising 
message  every  week  to  the  world’s 
most  influential  molders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  newspaper,  advertising 
and  communications  fields 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  business 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


l^euderd  C^oii 
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Looking  fit  and  fashionable,  Charles  Lucey  of  Ireland 
and  Maryland  returned  for  a  visit  to  the  Trenton,  (N.J.)  Times 
recently  with  the  news  that  Douhleday  has  the  manuscript  of 
his  book,  “Ireland  and  the  Irish,”  and  plan  to  bring  it  out  this 
summer  or  fall.  Lucey,  a  former  Scripps-Howard  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  who  was  editor  of  the  Trenton  Times  when  he  re¬ 
tired  about  two  years  ago,  said  his  book  deals  with  every'  facet 
of  Irish  life.  .  .  .  The  Denver  Dost,  too,  has  a  couple  of  authors 
with  works  out  on  the  book  shelves.  Bill  Hosokawa,  associate 
editor,  wrote  from  his  own  experiences  the  story  of  “Nisei,  the 
Quiet  Americans,”  which  William  Morrow  &  Co.  has  published. 
It  took  Bill  two  years  of  writing  .  .  .  The  other  Poster  in  hook 
covers  is  Pat  Oliphant,  the  former  Australian,  who  has  as¬ 
sembled  his  own  “Cartoon  History  of  Our  Times.”  He  was  28 
when  he  joined  the  Denver  Post  in  1964  and  two  years  later 
he  had  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  political  cartoons. 

In-depth  stories  l€>se  their  purpose. 

When  thev  inerelv  scratch  llie  surface 
— FK ANK  TY(;KR 


Doing  a  story  for  the  Antiques  Journal  about  people  who 
collect  old  newspapers,  Tom  Mahoney,  the  PR  man,  free  lance 
writer  and  author  of  The  Great  Merchants  and  other  hooks, 
referred  to  a  quote  from  Thomas  Jefferson:  “I  read  but  one 
newspaper  and  that  more  for  its  advertisements  than  its  news.” 
.  .  .  Headline  in  the  Louisville  Times:  Wayward  Bus  Found: 
Hey,  That’s  No  Fare!  .  .  .  Transposed  letters  can  really  change 
the  meaning  in  Mormon  country  newspapers,  where  LDS  stands 
for  Latter  Day  Saints.  Note  this  headline  in  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public:  LDS  addict  left  recording  to  explain  his  suicide  .  .  . 
In  retirement,  Des  Si  llivan.  the  former  \eivark  (N.J.)  Neiis 
golf  writer  hasn’t  lost  his  touch  with  the  clubs.  He  “feathered” 
a  four-wood  into  the  cup  on  the  177-yard  fifth  hole  at  the  Dunes 
Club,  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C.  for  the  third  ace  of  his  career. 


A(;i\C  PROCESS 
You  know  you'\e  rca<-hcd 
Your  middle  agt* 

\\  hen  you  prefer  obits 
To  llie  sports  page. 

Joe  Creason,  who  writes  a  column  called  “Joe  Creason's 
Kentucky"  for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  recalled  “a  lot 
of  memories”  during  his  29  years  with  the  newspaper.  .Since 
February  1,  1941,  Creason  has  been  a  sports  writer,  radio  editor, 
magazine  feature  writer  and  columnist.  “A  lot  of  memories  push 
through  my  mind  in  thinking  hack  on  those  years  and  the  more 
than  .500,000  miles  I’ve  traveled  almost  exclusively  in  Kentucky 
and  Southern  Indiana  on  behalf  of  the  Courier-Journal,”  Crea¬ 
son  recalls.  “More  dangling  jiarticiples  and  split  infinitives 
than  I  like  to  admit  have  spewed  from  my  typewriter  in  putting 
on  paper  the  literally  thousands  of  varied  assignments  handed 
to  me.”  The  assignments  he  remembers  most  clearly,  he  says,  are 
not  the  interviews  with  leaders  in  high  places,  but  a  host  of 
“simple,  relatively-unimportant  human  interest  pieces  about 
everyday-type  people.”  Exanqiles:  The  man  who  just  may  have 
flown  an  airplane  at  least  a  year  before  the  right  brothers: 
the  enterpriser  who  claimed  he  could  “track”  fish  in  the  water: 
the  102-year-old  man  who  had  427  living  direct  descendants: 
the  boy  who  had  314  letters  in  the  47  names  he  was  given  at 
birth;  the  one-time  mountain  feudist  whose  one  regret  was  that 
he  had  sired  only  32  children,  one  less  than  the  number  of  men 
he  had  shot;  the  rural  doctor  who  had  delivered  7.600  babies 
in  68  years  of  practice;  the  moonshiner  who  had  been  doing 
his  thing  for  31  of  his  4.5  years,  and  the  man  who  once  had  rid¬ 
den  shotgun  on  Wells-Fargo  stages. 


PRO.<sE-LYTIZI\G 
Give  us  your  J-sch€>olers. 

Your  novelists  bereft 

And  we’ll  give  them  whatever 

Assignments  are  left. 

—BILL  COPELAND 
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SYRACUSE 

AMERICA'S  NUMBER  ONE  TEST  MARKET 
THE 

HERALD-JOURNAL 

& 

HERALD  AMERICAN 

RANK 

th 


IN  THE  NATION  IN 

National  Food  Advertising 

10  LEADING  U.  S.  NEWSPAPERS  IN  NATIONAL  FOODS  CLASSIFICATION  ADVERTISING  (7-DAY  BASIS) 


1.  Boston  Globe 

955,766 

2.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

926,931 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

924,669 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

920,611 

5.  Washington  Post 

866,900 

6.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

849,042 

7.  SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL 

&  HERALD  AMERICAN 

833,272 

8.  Miami  Herald 

820,790 

9.  Baltimore  Sun 

820,413 

10.  Pittsburgh  Press 

807,820 

(Source:  Media  Records,  Year  1969 

THE  SYRACUSE 

HERALD-JOURNAL- HERALD  AMERICAN 

XUM 


NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Memher,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member.  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1969 — 24,994 
Renewal  Rate  71.69% 


Is  it  for  free? 

One  comment  that  always  irrilaies  us  is  to  ilic  clfcct  iliat  con¬ 
sumers  get  television  “for  Iree”  whereas  they  have  to  jiay  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  newsjiapers.  No  less  an  attthority  than  FCCl  Commission 
Nicholas  Johnson  said  last  week,  that  tv  “gives  it  to  you  free." 

The  average  consumer  ought  to  be  told,  if  he  doesn’t  already  know 
it,  that  he  isn’t  getting  anything  for  free.  If  he  pays  .SlOO  for  a  .small 
black  and  white  television  set  the  same  amotint  of  monev  would  buy 
him  an  evening  newspaper  home  delivered  every  weekdav  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  in  many  cities  it  would  provide  a  morning 
and  Sunday  paper  every  tlay  for  almost  that  long.  .And  that  does  not 
take  into  account  maintenance  and  repair  costs  for  the  set  regardless 
of  size.  The  monev  spent  for  a  large  color  set  would  keep  a  family 
supplied  with  morning,  evening  and  Sutidav  newspapers  for  two 
to  three  vears  or  more. 


Public  relations 

The  author  was  being  a  little  facetious  and  trying  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  to  his  book  (EfcP  March  7>  page  13)  when  he  said  that  if 
he  was  in  charge  of  taking  over  a  business  and  operating  it  he  would 
first  fire  the  public  relations  department  and  place  its  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  telephone  operators.  He  would  authorize  them  to  call 
any  executive  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  to  answer  questions  from 
reporters. 

It  sounded  absurd,  lint,  he  had  a  point. 

Too  many  business  executives  today,  including  those  on  some  news- 
pa|)ers,  forget  the  public  relations  im|x>rtance  of  making  themselves 
accessible  to  their  customers  and  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  all  of 
us  forget  the  public  relations  importance  of  personnel,  like  sales 
people,  telephone  oj>erators  or  anyone  else  who  answers  the  phone, 
who  are  in  daily  contact  with  customers  and  public. 

It  boils  down  to  communications  the  lack  of  which  internally  and 
externallv  afflicts  most  liusinesses  and  institutions  today. 


Media  vs  medium 

.An  EfcP  “Editorial  W’orkshop”  comment  on  Jan.  17  titled  “A 
Touch  of  lilight’’  noted  many  common  slips  of  the  tongue  and  type¬ 
writer  that  afflict  the  printed  page.  One  of  them; 

“  ‘Lake  Winnebago,  Mo.,  nationally  publicized  as  the  first  all¬ 
electric  city,  has  granted  a  20-year  franchise  to  their  local  gas  com- 
j>any.’  They  has?  Oonfusion  of  number  in  this  way  is  getting  to  be 
a  disease.’’ 

Mr.  Coppertid’s  column  is  well-read  becatisc  this  prompted  nu¬ 
merous  letters  to  E&P  about  another  common  error  in  the  nation’s 
newspapers,  and  sometimes  in  E!kl*,  in  mistising  the  words  “media” 
and  “medium.’’ 

We’re  with  the  purists  and  will  try  to  mend  otu  copyreading  ways. 
W’e  hope  others  will  also. 

Let’s  irv  to  remember:  Media  (plural) . medium  (singtilar) . 


Th*  Oldast  Publishers*  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors;  Newton  H.  Fulbright,  Donald 
W.  Maley,  Susan  Rosenbaum.  Craig  Tomkin- 
son,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  6.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  William  F.  Hamilton, 
Earl  W.  Wilken,  John  C.  Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weil. 

Librarian:  Jamas  Santangelo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 


OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
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A  shield  of  confidentiality  for  newsmen 


Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
New  York  Democrat,  is  the  principal 
sponsor  of  a  bill  in  Congress  to  pro¬ 
tect  news  media  representatives  from 
federal  court  subpoenas  to  produce  con¬ 
fidential  information.  Herewith  is  a  let¬ 
ter  sent  to  the  Congressman  by  Oxie 
Reichler,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman,  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  editors: 

*  *  * 

My  dear  Congi'essman : 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  that  you  are  trying  to  provide  a 
shield  of  confidentiality  for  the  communi¬ 
cation  media,  something  I  have  been 
striving  for  during  the  last  two  or  three 
decades. 

You  should  be  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  K)  of  the  50  states  already  have  such 
legislation,  and  that — once  again — the 
New  York  Legislature  has  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  before  it,  but  this  time  with  more 
prestigious  support  than  heretofore.  As 
before,  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  is  pushing  the  measure,  but 
support  also  is  being  given  by  the  New 
York  State  Press  Association  (weeklies), 
the  New  York  City  Reporters’  Associa¬ 
tion  and,  I  am  particularly  glad  to  tell 
you,  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  which  endorsed  such 
a  bill  at  its  winter  meeting  in  Syracuse 
Februarj’  10. 

As  the  \ew  York  Times  put  it  editor¬ 
ially  (February  4)  :  “If  the  press  is  to 
fulfill  the  independent  role  guaranteed 
to  it  by  the  First  Amendment,  the  line 
of  separation  between  it  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  kept  unmistakable.”  It 
went  on  to  point  out  how  that  line  is  now 
being  jeopardized.  It  is  timely  to  recall 
what  the  late  Elisha  Hanson  said:  “Here 
in  America  our  newsgatherers  are  still 
free  to  come  and  go,  to  report  what  they 
learn,  subject  only  to  subsequent  punish¬ 
ment  if  they  libel  someone  or  create  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  .  .  .  But,  how  long  we 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
privileged  to  have  a  free  press  depends 
upon  ourselves.”  Right  now,  I  suppose, 
it  does  depend  on  Congress. 

The  latest  state  to  enact  a  statute  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  newspaper  men  and 
women  who  refuse  to  divulge  confidential 
sources  of  information  is  Nevada  (it  be¬ 
came  16th  state  in  May  1969).  Its  law 
provides  that  “no  reporter  or  editorial 
employe  of  any  newspaper,  periodical, 
press  association,  or  radio  or  television, 
may  be  required  to  disclo.se  the  source 
of  any  information  procured  or  obtained 
by  such  person,  in  any  legal  proceedings, 
trial  or  investigation:  (1)  Before  any 
court,  grand  jury,  coroner’s  inquest,  jury 
or  any  officer  thereof;  (2)  before  the 
legislature  or  any  committee  thereof;  (3) 
before  any  department,  agency  or  com¬ 
mission  of  the  state,  and  (4)  before  any 
local  governing  body  or  committee  there¬ 
of,  or  any  officer  of  a  local  government.” 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  states 
which  protect  the  media  by  law,  when  it 


comes  to  confidentiality,  are  well-advised. 
Their  experience  has  been  uniformly  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

My  attitude  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that 
this  shield  of  confidentiality  is  a  basic 
tool  of  our  profession,  a  vital  factor  in 
serving  the  people’s  right  to  know'.  I 
remember  talking  to  a  top  executive  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  estimated  that 
at  least  one-half  of  the  daily  output  of 
that  worldwide  news  service  emanated 
from  soui'ces  which  were  originally  and 
continuingly  confidential. 

The  law  recognizes  trade  secrets  in 
virtually  every  field — in  business,  indus¬ 
try'  and  the  professions,  and  also  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Why  should  the  press  alone  be 
discriminated  against,  when  newspaper 
confidence  is  journalism’s  most  important 
trade  secret? 

I  believe  the  newspaper  reader  has  a 
right  to  impart  new.s — and  that  neither 
the  press  nor  the  courts  should  be  able 
to  interfere  with  or  destroy  that  right. 

I  also  believe  that — just  as  the  court  is 
not  authorized  to  tell  the  press  what  it 
can  and  w'hat  it  cannot  print,  so  it  should 
not  be  able  to  strike  at  the  source  of  our 
news — for  that  means  the  court  can  turn 
off  the  faucet  of  information. 

Since  harassment  is  so  often  the  pur- 
l)ose  when  reporters  are  threatened,  em¬ 
barrassed  or  jailed,  the  law  is  essential 
to  rap  the  knuckles  of  often-vicious  and 
unscrupulous  persons  who  find  this  the 
easiest  way  to  “get  at”  an  otherwise  free 
press. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  go  along  at  all 
with  those  who,  while  staunchly  support¬ 
ing  newspaper  confidentiality  as  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  journalism,  and  while  encouraging 
the  reporter  to  refuse  to  testify  in  court 
or  before  government  inquisitors,  never¬ 
theless  object  to  legislation  that  would 
cloak  the  reporter  with  immunity.  They 
seem  to  prefer  very  much  that  the  writer 
adopt  a  martyr  role  and  submit  to  incar¬ 
ceration  to  defend  the  tradition. 

I  find  no  glory  at  all  in  going  behind 
bars.  In  surrendering  my  freedoms  I 
would  hardly  be  demonstrating  that  I 
am  an  American  entitled  to  my  constitu¬ 
tional  protections.  I’d  rather  enjoy  those 
rights  and  keep  my  freedom  too. 

In  New  York  some  years  ago  Marie 
Torre,  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune  tele¬ 
vision  reporter  and  critic,  went  to  jail 
for  refusing  to  testify  as  to  her  news 
sources,  because  our  state  does  not  yet 
have  a  confidentiality  law.  Had  she  lived 
across  the  Hudson  Riv'er  in  New  Jersey, 
she  could  not  and  would  not  have  been 
so  punished. 

Some  persons  seem  to  fear  that  legal 
l)rotection  of  newspaper  confidence  would 
provide  a  tool  for  gossip-mongers  and 
for  blackmailers,  and  give  them  a  field 
day.  This  is  an  anachronism,  for  a  con¬ 
fidence  law  does  not  repeal  the  laws 
against  libel  and  slander,  and  the  other 
restrictions  that  guide  all  of  us  in  our 
free  society.  Indeed  a  shield  would  make 
these  other  laws  more  useful. 

The  record  shows  that  the  press  (like 
other  media)  has  been  far  more  vigilant 


than  any  bench  or  bar  in  exposing  crim¬ 
inal  activity  and  in  assisting  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  thereof.  Anti-crime  leaders  at  every 
level  have  usually  found  that  the  press 
readily  cooperates  on  behalf  of  law'-en- 
forcement. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
press  should  not  be  given  a  privilege  de¬ 
nied  others  in  our  free  democracy.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  among  those  so  shielded 
by  law  already  are  physicians,  lawyers 
and  cleig>',  husband-and-wife  dealings, 
judges  and  confidants’  confidences, 
grand  purors’  conversations,  and  w'hat 
informers  tell  prosecutors  and  police. 

I  also  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
someone  in  the  communications  media 
who  has  a  cloak  of  legal  protection  may 
use  it  to  persecute  another,  or  in  any 
way  profane  a  character.  This  has  not 
happened,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  of 
the  16  states  where  journalism  is  ac¬ 
corded  the  shield,  but  it  could  happen — 
and  it  does  happen — for  there  are  male¬ 
factors  in  our  profession  as  in  any  other, 
and  they  sometimes  do  disreputable 
things. 

Press  fi'eedom,  however,  is  far  less  mis¬ 
used  than  some  of  our  other  rights.  But 
is  that  a  good  argument  to  cancel  or 
fail  to  protect  basic  liberties?  Fire  can 
]'>e  misused.  And  electricity.  And  bench 
and  bar.  .\nd  juke  boxes.  And  plastic 
bags.  And  Congressional  power,  and 
judicial  power,  and  executive  power.  But 
to  curb  any  or  to  eliminate  any  of  these 
from  fear  of  misuse?  Doesn’t  asking  the 
question  answ'er  itself! 

Truth  and  honor  themselves  often  are 
subverted  to  atrocious  purposes,  but  we 
(Co7itinued  on  page  10) 


Short  Takes 

He  was  graduated  magna  rum  laude 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary. — 

Seivark  (N.J.)  News. 

^  * 

Sick  and  tired  and  quite  angry  about 
potholes,  chuckholes  and  broken-down 
germs  in  every  alley,  street  and  highway  ? 
— Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter, 
m  * 

A  13-year-old  boy  found  an  old  de¬ 
activated  hand  grenade  and  turned  it 
into  Hamden  police. — New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register. 

*  *  * 

A  widow  .  .  .  was  left  $300,000  in  rust 
to  insure  her  an  annual  income  for  life. — 
New  York  News. 

*  *  « 

For  a  mere  59  cents  a  week,  you  can 
get  a  five-year  subscription  to  at  least 
one  major  general  interest  magazine  and 
five  others  to  boo. — Wall  Street  Journal. 
*  *  * 

About  300  troops  were  bibouached  in 
the  student  community  of  Isla  Vista. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  forund  in  a  newspaper.) 
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Judge  would  preserve  employee  trust 

Court  condemns  Denver  Post 
plans  to  lock  out  Newhouse 


Denver 

After  a  four-day  trial,  Fed¬ 
eral  Judjte  A.  Sherman  Christ¬ 
ensen  ruled  that  Helen  G.  Bon- 
fils  and  her  management  group 
unlawfully  si>€nt  corporate 
funds  of  the  Denver  Post  Inc. 
to  perpetuate  their  control  of 
the  newspaper  and,  specifically 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
S.  I.  Newhouse. 

While  declining  to  categorize 
their  acts  as  a  conspiracy,  in  the 
sinister  connotation  of  the  word, 
Judge  Christensen  said,  “Here 
we  have  a  package,  one  step 
after  another,  that  I  just  simply 
do  not  think  can  be  justified.” 

Kiglit  to  sue  upheld 

He  supported  the  right  of 
Newhouse,  as  a  minority  stock¬ 
holder,  to  bring  a  derivative  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  purpose  of  correct¬ 
ing  abuses  in  managemejit  but 
he  disallowed  some  of  the  claims 
made  in  the  lawsuit. 

Counsel  for  the  Post  manage¬ 
ment  and  for  the  Herald  Com¬ 
pany  (Newhouse)  will  have  up 
to  .30  days  to  prepare  their  pro¬ 
posals  for  relief.  The  court 
specified  strongly  that  he  would 
not  destroy  the  stock  trust  set 
up  for  ev’entual  employee  own¬ 
ership  but  he  .vould  insist  on 
modifying  the  plan  to  eliminate 
losses  suffered  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  under  the  original  pattern 
since  1961. 

Some  of  the  principals  in  the 
Bonfils  group,  the  judge  said, 
should  l)e  required  to  indemnify 
the  corporation  for  $498,661 
which  is  figured  to  be  its  loss  to 
date  by  purchasing  Post  shares 
at  $260  and  turning  them  into 
the  trust  under  a  formula  price 
that  has  ranged  from  $130  to 
$17.5. 

'Man  of  ubilily  and  vision' 

Judge  Christensen  de.scribed 
E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Post,  as  “a  man  of 
great  ability  and  vision”  and 
credited  him  with  advancing  the 
idea  to  Miss  Bonfils  for  creating 
a  plan,  similar  to  that  at  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  to  pass  con¬ 
trol  of  the  newspaper  to  the  em¬ 


ployees.  The  plan,  in  the  judge’s 
view,  has  served  its  purpose  as 
a  morale  builder  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  continuing  benefits,  even 
though  they  are  illusory. 

Newhouse  opposed  the  plan, 
the  court  noted,  and  had  his  own 
ideas  of  building  employee  mor¬ 
ale  “in  more  suitable  and  real 
ways.” 

Reading  his  lengthy  decision 
at  a  four-hour  session  of  his 
court  (March  5),  Judge  Christ¬ 
ensen,  who  was  assigned  from 
the  Omaha  district,  said  he  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  delay 
giving  it  since  he  was  thorough¬ 
ly  versed  in  the  issues  due  to 
pretrial  records  that  are  a 
“model”  of  distillation  of  a  com¬ 
plex  case. 

IuhTuI  and  fair' 

In  general  comments,  the 
judge  declared:  “Management 
must  be  just,  lawful  and  fair 
l)efore  it  is  generous.  It  is  not 
a  legitimate  corporate  act  to 
give  away  the  resources  of  the 
corporation,  no  matter  how 
worthy  or  needy  the  donee  may 
be.” 

There  may  have  been  reason, 
he  conceded,  for  the  Bonfils 
group  to  crystallize  their  op¬ 
position  to  Newhouse  increasing 
his  “antagonistic  interest”  in 
the  Post.  They  were  anxious  to 
preserve  the  local,  independent 
control  of  the  Post  which  had 
prevailed  since  its  establishment 
in  1895  by  Frederick  G.  Bonfils 
and  H.  H,  Tammen. 

In  the  view  of  the  incumlient 
management,  the  judge  said,  a 
Newhouse  “takeover”  would  be 
detrimental  to  important  coi’- 
poration  policies  and  traditions. 

The  decision  traced  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  block  of  stock  by 
Newhouse  in  May,  1960,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Allen  Kan- 
der,  a  broker;  Struve  Hensel, 
a  Washington  attorney;  and 
Keith  Anderson,  a  Denver  at¬ 
torney. 

In  June,  1960,  the  Bonfils 
group  l)egan  what  the  Newhouse 
complaint  charged  was  a  “plan, 
scheme,  design,  conspiracy  to 


acciuire  stock  so  that  voting  con¬ 
trol  would  be  vested  in  Bonfils 
or  a  trust  under  the  domination 
of  the  defendants.” 

The  complaint  named  Helen 
G.  Bonfils  (also  known  as  Helen 
Davis) ,  Palmer  Hoyt,  Charles  R. 
Buxton,  and  others  (Stephen  H. 
Hart,  Warren  K.  Young,  Joe  W. 
Bruce,  Barry  Morrison  and  Isa- 
dor  M.  Rosenblatt)  as  trustees; 
and  Denver  Post  Inc.  E.  Ray 
Campljell,  president  of  the  Post 
in  1960  and  until  1966,  was  re¬ 
moved  as  a  defendant  and  the 
court  absolved  the  trustees  from 
liability  because  they  didn’t 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  plan. 

As  of  recently,  the  testimony 
showed,  only  415  of  the  1,159 
eligible  employees  as  (desig¬ 
nated  by  the  management)  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  stock  plan.  The 
court  observed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  shares  in  the  trust 
were  held  by  49  employees  and 
officers,  the  largest  holdings 
being  those  of  some  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  Those  in  the  trust  can 
resell  certificates  only  to  desig¬ 
nated  employees  or  to  Colorado 
stockholders  of  the  Post. 

The  court  was  critical  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  stock  trust, 
while  noting  that  the  voting 
rights  rested  in  a  nine-member 
board  of  trustees,  six  of  whom 
are  management  people. 

Approximately  5,000  shares 
have  been  transferred  to  the 
trust  fund,  leaving  alx)ut  15,000 
shares  in  the  treasury  which 
represent  an  additional  differ¬ 
ence  of  almost  $2  million  be¬ 
tween  the  price  paid  ($260)  and 
the  market  value  ($130)  put  on 
them  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Kullle  of  control 

The  judge  said  it  was  mani¬ 
festly  clear  that  the  matter  of 
setting  up  the  stock  plan  or  of 
v'esting  control  of  the  Post  in 
the  employees  was  “of  little  or 
no  significance”  early  in  1960. 

In  the  battle  of  control,  the 
judge  said,  there  was  no  con¬ 
spiracy  by  people  utilizing  their 
personal  interests;  “but  by  use 
of  corporate  funds,  locking  con¬ 
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trol  of  stocks  acquired  for  this 
purpose  into  the  incumbent 
group  and  the  successors  who 
they  determine  should  have  it.” 

Pointing  out  that  stock  is  not 
subject  to  divestiture,  Judge 
Christensen  said  the  benefits  of 
the  plan  “are  perhaps  illusion¬ 
ary  but  it  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose,”  if  cut  loose  from  a 
scheme  to  deprive  minority 
shareholders  of  their  rights. 

But  the  corporation,  he  ruled, 
is  entitled  to  a  remedy  for  past 
transfers  of  stock  to  the  Em¬ 
ployees’  Trust  Fund  not  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  shares  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Miss  Bonfils.  The  court, 
he  added,  cannot  tolerate  con¬ 
tinued  transfer  of  such  stock 
(from  the  company  treasury) 
under  precisely  the  existing  plan 
and  without  further  counter¬ 
balance  of  stock  transfers. 

Without  modification,  he  held, 
execution  of  the  trust  plan  is 
contrary  to  the  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  corporation,  par- 
ticulai’ly  minority  stockholders 
thereof  who  haven’t  consented 
to  it. 

Profit  is  honorable  motive 

“The  law  may  assume,”  the 
judge  stated,  “that  stockholders, 
particularly  minority  stockhold¬ 
ers,  do  not  become  such  merely 
out  of  altruism  or  loyalty  to 
tradition,  but  to  make  a  profit 
.  .  .  The  latter  is  not  a  dishonor¬ 
able  motive  or  one  which  the  Igw 
disfavors.” 

The  decision  made  no  mention 
of  the  Newhouse  request  for  re¬ 
lief  in  the  form  of  a  court-held 
auction  of  stock  held  in  the  Post 
treasury  and  trust  plan.  New¬ 
house  has  offered  up  to  $500  a 
share  for  the  stock. 

On  matters  relating  to  mis¬ 
management  accusations,  the 
court  said  Newhouse  hadn’t 
shown  any  abuse  of  corporate 
power  by  management  in  abol¬ 
ishing  cumulative  voting  at 
stockholder  meetings.  Newhouse 
contended  it  was  done  to  keep 
his  representative  off  the  board. 

Salary  rai!«es  cut 

Judge  Christensen  said  he 
could  not  justify  payment  of  a 
salary  of  $75,000  a  year  to  Miss 
Bonfils,  in  view  of  the  fact  she 
has  been  seriously  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  the  past  two  years, 
although  Newhouse  had  agreed 
to  continue  her  at  that  salary 
if  he  came  into  control  of  the 
Post. 

Under  the  court  ruling,  the 
salary  to  Miss  Bonfils  would  be 
(Covtinued  on  jyage  10) 
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21  in  Congress  offer 
reporter  shield  bill 


Washington 

Representative  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger.  New  York  Democrat,  has 
introduced,  with  21  co-sponsors, 
the  “Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act 
of  1970.”  An  identical  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Thomas  J.  ^Iclntyre, 
New  Hampshire  Democrat. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  protect  news¬ 
men  from  forced  disclosure  of 
confidential  information  or  re¬ 
vealing  its  sources. 

The  key  provision  says  that 
“no  person  shall  be  required  by 
any  court,  grand  jury,  agency, 
department  or  commission  of  the 
United  States  or  by  either  House 
of  or  by  any  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  disclose  any  confiden¬ 
tial  information  received  or  ob¬ 
tained  by  him  in  his  capacity  as 
a  reporter,  editor,  commentator, 
journalist,  writer,  correspon¬ 
dent,  announcer,  or  other  person 
directly  engaged  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  or  presentation  of  news  for 
any  newspaper,  periodical,  press 
association,  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate,  wire  service,  or  radio  or 
television  station.” 

A  similar  section  of  the  bill 
would  protect  newsmen  from 
disclosure  of  sources  of  confi¬ 
dential  information.  It  lists  the 


lished,  broadcast,  or  otherwise 
made  public  by  the  person  claim¬ 
ing  the  privilege,”  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides. 

The  non-disclosure  privilege 
would  be  denied  in  national  se¬ 
curity  cases.  In  those  cases  the 
prosecutor  would  be  permitted 
to  apply  to  a  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  an  order  “divest¬ 
ing  the  privilege”  and  the  judge 
would  be  required  to  grant  the 
order  if  he  determined  that  dis¬ 
closure  was  required  to  “prevent 
internal  subversion  or  foreign 
aggression.” 

The  bill  also  provides  that 
newsmen  could  not  protect  the 
“source  of  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  details  of  any  grand 
jui’y  or  other  proceeding  which 
was  required  to  be  secret  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

In  a  civil  action  for  libel,  if 
the  defendant  asserted  a  de¬ 
fense  based  on  the  source  of  al¬ 
legedly  defamatory  information, 
he  would  be  required  to  disclose 
the  source. 

Co-sponsors  of  the  Ottinger 
bill  are: — .James  H.  Scheur, 
New  York;  Mario  Biaggi,  New 
York;  Leonard  Farbstein,  New 
York;  Edward  I.  Koch,  New 
York;  Lester  L.  Wolff,  New 
York;  John  Conyers  Jr.,  Michi- 


Denver  ruling 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


cut  back  to  $.'>0,000,  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1967.  Up  to  1966  she  had 
been  receiving  $6,000  a  year  as 
secretary  of  the  corporation. 

Salary  jii>iili(>d 

Donald  Seawell,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  chief  fiscal  officer 
who  resides  in  New  York,  is  to 
be  denied  a  retroactive  pay  raise 
from  $50,000  to  $75,000,  but  the 
court  did  not  object  to  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  apai'tment  for  him 
in  Denver  because  it  was  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expenditure  for  corpor¬ 
ate  affairs. 

Also,  the  court  said,  his  pres¬ 
ent  salary  of  $75,000  is  justified 
by  the  amount  of  work  he  does 
for  the  corporation.  Seawell  is 
not  a  defendant  in  the  lawsuit. 

Fees  paid  by  the  corporation 
for  defense  of  litigation  in  1967- 
68  (the  Rippey  stock  suit)  were 
authorized  by  the  court  because 
the  company’s  reputation  had 
been  challenged  in  that  case. 

liileresi  payment  t>kiiy 

Also,  the  court  held  that  the 
corporation’s  payment  of  $376,- 
171  bank  interest  on  a  BonfiJs 
loan  to  buy  stock  was  legitimate 
l)ecause  it  was  related  to  a 
jiroper  and  beneficial  purpose — 


Japan  court 
seizes  film 
for  evidence 

Tokyo 

.4rmed  with  search  and  seiz¬ 
ure  warrants  and  a  controver¬ 
sial  Japanese  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision,  court  officials  in  Fukuoka 
City  have  confiscated  four  reels 
of  television  news  film  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  police  were  guilty 
of  brutality  in  a  clash  with  left¬ 
ist  students  two  years  ago. 

Agents  of  the  Fukuoka  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  on  March  4  walked 
into  Televi  Nlshinippon  (TNC), 
the  Fukuoka  station  of  NHK, 
the  Mainichi  Broadcasting  Co. 
(RKB)  and  Kyushu  Asahi 
Broadcasting  Co.  (KBC)  and 
took  from  their  libraries  foot¬ 
age  of  the  Hakata  Station  Inci¬ 
dent  of  January  1968. 

The  seizure  followed  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  15-member  court  last 
November:  the  judges  I’uled  un- 
animou.sly  that  tv  films  can  be 
subpoenaed  as  evidence,  reject¬ 
ing  an  appeal  that  this  could 
hamper  news  gathering  and  was 
thus  an  abridgement  of  press 
freedom. 

The  case,  typical  of  those  that 
drag  along  on  Japanese  court 
dockets  for  years,  grew  out  of  a 
cla.sh  between  riot  police  and 
leftist  students  at  Hakata  Rail- 


same  categories  of  newsmen  and 
media  as  the  section  quoted 
above. 

The  proposed  measure  con¬ 
tains  the  qualification,  however, 
that  the  privilege  of  non-disclos¬ 
ure  of  confidential  information 
.shall  not  apply  if  the  newsman 
already  has  made  the  informa¬ 
tion  public.  The  privilege  “shall 
not  apply  to  any  infonnation 
which  has  at  any  time  been  pub- 


gan;  Joshua  Eilberg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Illinois; 
William  Clay,  Missouri;  Daniel 
E.  Button,  New  York;  Charles 
W.  Whalen  Jr.,  Ohio;  Michael 
J.  Harrington,  Massachusetts; 
Henry  Helstoski,  New  Jersey; 
William  S.  Moorhead,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Lewis  Stokes,  Ohio; 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  California; 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


eventual  employe  ownership. 

In  assessing  liability,  the 
court  declared  that,  due  to  their 
community  of  interests,  Bonfils. 
Seawell  and  Hoyt  each  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  activity  of  all. 

Judge  Christensen  indicated 
he  would  issue  his  final  order 
sometime  in  April.  It  would  be 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts. 


way  Station  in  Fukuoka  as  the 
students  were  on  their  way  to 
Sasebo  port  to  protest  the  dock¬ 
ing  of  the  U.S.  aircraft  cander 
Enterprise.  Four  students  were 
arrested  and  one  of  them,  ac¬ 
quitted  by  the  Kukuoka  District 
Court,  charged  the  police  with 
using  excessive  force  and  bru¬ 
tality.  The  student  was  backed 
by  the  Japan  Socialist  Party. 

When  the  Fukuoka  District 


Procurator’s  Office  refused  to 


Confidential  shield 
for  newsmen 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

do  not  therefore  reject  them.  A  free 
press  needs  a  confidence  law  as  a  tool — 
<iuite  as  much  as  it  needs  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  pen  and  pencil,  the  typewrit¬ 
er,  the  camera,  the  linotype,  the  com¬ 
puter,  the  printing  press  and  the  distrib- 
tion  systems. 

The  reason  a  reporter  keeps  his 
sources  confidential — and  should  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  doing  so — is  well  known  inside 
the  communications  media  but,  alas,  it 
is  not  generally  known  outside  our  pro¬ 
fession.  The  reason  is  four-fold: 

First,  it  is  a  basic  tradition  of  journ¬ 
alism  dating  back  to  Jack  Peter  Zenger 
and  the  victory  that  he  won  so  sensa¬ 
tionally  right  here  in  Westchester,  after 
his  trial  in  Old  Eastchester. 


Second,  confidentiality  is  the  news¬ 
paperman’s  proper  trade  secret,  which 
insures  that  his  reservoir  of  news 
sources  will  not  dry  up;  indeed,  that  the 
riNTilets  of  infonnation  will  keep  flow- 
ing. 

Third,  the  protection  of  news  sources 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  informant 
and  also,  of  course,  of  the  general  public, 
not  to  mention  its  vital  importance  to 
the  medium. 

Fourth,  confidentiality  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  reporter  convenience  but 
something  vital  in  the  practice  of  a  free 
press. 

Each  jailing  of  an  American  reporter 
is  a  flagrant  and  unconstitutional 
scandal,  and  it  should  be  recognized 
clearly  for  what  it  is:  .\n  invasion 
without  jiarallel  of  the  people’s  sacre<l 
right  to  freedom  of  information  in  the 
market  place  of  public  opinion. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts. 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  OxiE  L.  Reichler 


indict  the  police,  the  student’s 
lawyers  petitioned  the  District 
Court  to  investigate  police  con¬ 
duct  and  .see  if  prosecution  was 
justified. 

The  court  asked  NHK  (the 
government-run  Japan  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.)  and  three  other 
stations  to  voluntarily  submit 
their  films  as  evidence.  They 
said  no,  contending  this  vio¬ 
lated  .\rticle  21  of  the  postwar 
Constitution  which  guarantees 
press  freedom.  The  Fukuoka 
High  Court  ruled  the  films 
would  have  to  be  surrendered. 

One  more  special  appeal  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Tokyo, 
which  ruled:  “It  is  unavoidable 
that  the  right  of  mass  media  to 
acquire  news  material  is  limited 
to  some  degree  when  this  is 
necessary  to  make  a  fair  trial 
of  a  criminal  case.” 
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On  the  hustings  in  Vermont 

Bias  reprimand  made 
into  political  issue 


The  objectivity — or  lack  of  it 
— in  news  reporting  was  blown 
up  into  an  issue  in  Vermont 
politics  this  week. 

“The  freedom  of  press  in  Ver¬ 
mont  is  in  danger,”  declared  Lt. 
Gov.  Thomas  Hayes  in  a  talk  to 
members  of  the  Vermont  Press 
Association,  following  a  news 
conference  where  he  disclosed 
the  contents  of  an  inter-office 
memo  sent  to  Dan  Neary  of  the 
AP  bureau  at  Montpelier. 

Actually,  the  confidential 
memo  contained  a  reprimand  of 
Neary  and  another  reporter 
(Mike  Sinclair)  and  a  warning 
to  them  by  their  superior.  Jack 
Simms,  AP  Boston  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  to  avoid  becoming  involved 
in  a  “personal  vendetta”  waged 
by  some  of  the  state’s  newspa¬ 
pers. 

the  AP  writers  were  cau¬ 
tioned  against  using  “editorial 
words  and  phrases  in  coverage 
of  the  rift  between  the  Governor 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor.” 
Copy  with  their  bias  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  showing  usually  landed  on 
the  spike  in  the  Boston  bureau 
and  was  not  widely  dissemin¬ 
ated. 

While  Hayes  was  sounding  an 
alarm,  charging  that  Neary’s 
job  had  been  “placed  in  jeopardy 
because  his  stories  are  not  fav¬ 
orable  enough  to  Governor 
Deane  Davis,”  Simms  declared 
the  allegations  were  not  based  on 
fact.  “At  no  time,”  he  said,  “has 
Neary  been  asked  by  his  su¬ 
periors  to  report  other  than  to¬ 
tally  objectively  on  any  matter.” 

The  advisory  against  bias 
went  out  last  December. 

As  the  situation  heated  up 
and  the  Vermont  Legislature 
voted  24-to-4  against  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  “the  demotion  of  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  State  House  reporter,”  the 
AP  management  in  New  York 
issued  this  statement: 

“An  ordinary  personnel  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Associated  Press  has 
liecome  inexplicably  enmeshed 
in  pai^tisan  politics  in  Vermont. 

“The  sole  purpose  of  the 
.\ssociated  Press  is  to  have  its 
representatives  in  Vermont  pro¬ 
duce  a  professional  unbiased 
news  report  for  its  members. 

“Unfortunately,  Mr.  Neary, 
center  of  the  controversy,  did 
not  perform  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  head  of  an  Associated 
Press  staff  to  our  satisfaction.” 

Neary  was  replaced  last 
month  as  correspondent  in 


charge  of  the  Montpelier  bureau 
by  Milton  W.  Minarcin  of  the 
Boston  staff.  Neary  remained  on 
the  staff  as  a  reporter. 

State  Rep.  John  Alden  ob¬ 
tained  signatures  of  more  than 
100  state  legislatures  on  a  peti¬ 
tion  reaffirming  their  belief  in 
Neary’s  “fair  and  objective  re¬ 
porting.”  Alden  also  pointed  out 
that  Gov.  Davis  had  praised 
Neary’s  objectivity  in  reporting 
his  activities. 

• 

Syndicate  case 
ordered  to  trial 

A  lawsuit  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  three 
years  ago  to  limit  the  exclusive 
territory'  contracts  for  syndicate 
features  has  been  ordered  to 
trial  by  Fedei-al  Judge  Inzer  B. 
Wyatt  in  New  York. 

Judge  Wyatt  declined  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  action,  as  requested  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  and  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  named  as  co-defendants. 

“The  government  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  show'  at  trial  if  it 
can,”  .Judge  Wyatt  ruled,  “that 
the  exclusive  territories  granted 
to  contracting  newspapers  are 
greater  than  needed  to  protect 
such  newspapers  in  their  use  of 
the  purchased  features.” 


Only  2  bidders  remain 
in  Hoe  nef^otiations 

Two  bids  for  the  assets  of  the 
press  division  of  R.  Hoe  &  Com¬ 
pany  remained  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  Federal  Judge  Sylvester 
J.  Ryan  at  a  hearing  Thursday 
(Mai’ch  12).  The  tnistee  for 
Hoe  w'as  granted  until  March 
23  to  re-examine  the  offers 
made  by  Wood  Industries  Inc. 
and  Consolidated  International, 
a  Chicago  linn. 

Harris-Intertj'pe  Company 
withdrew  its  bid  for  the  Hoe 
press  div'ision  due  to  inability  to 
i*enegotiate  labor  contracts  and 
the  court  indicated  its  choice  of 
Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.  for  the 
metal  decorating  division  over 
Harris-Intertype.  Earlier,  Fas- 
co,  AG.  of  Italy  w'ithdrew  its 
bid  for  the  press  division,  made 
last  November,  because  many 
key  personnel,  including  engi¬ 
neers,  hav'e  left  the  Hoe  Com¬ 
pany. 


Baltimore  pressmen 
vole  on  $56.30  pact 

Baltimore 
A  package  offer  valued  at 
tion  at  a  meeting  Friday 
$56.50  over  three  years  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  members  of  the 
Pressmen’s  Union  for  ratifica- 
(March  13).  The  pressmen’s 
walkout  January  2  resulted  in 
the  shutdown  of  the  Sunpapers 
and  the  News- American. 

The  proposal  for  settlement 
contained  a  cash  increase  of  $48 
in  three  stages  and  additional 
holiday,  pension  and  insurance 
benefits.  A  similar  package  won 
approval  of  the  printers  earlier 
in  the  week,  after  they  had  re¬ 
jected  a  previous  offer. 

• 

Vancouver  papers 
sue  all  of  unions 

VANCOUViai,  B.  C. 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.  has  filed  a 
suit  against  all  of  the  unions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  labor  dispute  that 
has  stopped  publication  of  the 
Proi'ince  and  the  Sun  since 
February  15. 

The  action,  seeking  damages 
for  conspiracy  to  limit  produc¬ 
tion  and  engaging  in  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  strike  and  unlawful  picket¬ 
ing,  named  about  400  members 
of  the  unions,  including  the 
Newspaper  Guild  individually. 
Earlier  the  company  had  claim¬ 
ed  a  loss  of  $750,000  in  business 
due  to  slow-downs  in  the  me- 
chan  ical  departments. 

• 

Grccnspun  buys  ITU 
jiapcr,  changes  name 

Colorado  Springs 
H.  M.  (Hank)  Greenspun, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  has  purchased  the 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press, 
effective  April  1. 

Greenspun  said  he  will  re¬ 
name  the  paper  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun. 

The  purchase  price  w'as  not 
revealed,  but  accountants  are 
still  determining  the  value  of 
the  assets  of  the  paper  which 
has  been  owned  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
since  1948. 


Executives  named 

Santa  Fe 

Robert  McKinney,  publisher 
and  chairman,  has  appointed 
Stephen  E.  Watkins  to  the  dual 
posts  of  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New'  Mexican 
Inc.,  w'hich  publishes  the  daily 
New  Mexican.  Keith  Green  was 
named  as  Watkins’  assistant  for 
production  planning  and  re¬ 
search.  The  printing  operation 
is  being  converted  to  offset. 


Times  Mirror’s 
bid  for  Newsday 
merger  on  table 

The  Times-Mirror  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  has  made  an 
offer  to  buy  the  Long  Island 
new'spaper,  Newsday,  but  no 
agreement  has  been  reached, 
spokesmen  for  both  organiza¬ 
tions  said  as  E&P  went  to  press 
Thursday. 

Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
president  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Newsday,  who  owms  51  percent 
of  the  property,  wras  in  Florida 
and  was  unavailable  for  com¬ 
ment.  His  office  said  that  he  and 
Norman  Chandler,  executive 
committee  chairman  of  the 
Times-Mirror,  had  had  informal 
merger  talks  recently.  A  similar 
statement  was  made  by  the 
Times-Mirror. 

Minority  interest 

The  minority  interest  in 
Newsday  is  owmed  mostly  by 
heirs  of  the  late  Alicia  Patter¬ 
son,  wife  >f  Capt.  Guggenheim, 
w'ho  W'as  the  paper’s  first  editor. 
Among  these  are  Joseph  P.  Al¬ 
bright,  a  nephew  w'ho  heads 
Newsday’s  bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Hoge, 
w'ife  of  the  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Siin-Times. 

• 

Enquirer  stock 
sale  plan  filed 

A  proposal  submitted  by  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company  for  sale 
of  its  interest  in  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Inc.  is  under  examina¬ 
tion  by  Department  of  Justice 
attorneys. 

The  Scripps-How'ard  parent 
company  was  required,  by  a 
consent  decree  in  an  antitrust 
proceeding  begun  in  1964,  to 
.select  a  purchaser  for  its 
501,986  shares  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  that  publishes  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  (morning  and 
Sunday)  and  owns  an  interest 
in  other  enterprises.  Scripps- 
Howard  publishes  the  Cincinnati 
Post  &  Times-Star. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard,  said  he  could 
not  disclose  details  of  the  di¬ 
vestiture  plan  at  this  time.  The 
government  lawy'ers  have  had  it 
under  review  the  past  three 
w'eeks,  far  ahead  of  the  deadline 
date  set  by  the  court.  The  sale 
w'ould  become  effective  May  12 
if  the  prospective  purchaser  is 
approved.  Meanwhile  minority 
shareholders  are  to  be  advised 
of  the  plan  at  least  a  month  be- 
for  the  closing  date. 
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42nd  ANPA/RI  conference 
in  New  Orleans  June  7-11 


The  1970  Pnxluction  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference,  sponsored 
jointly  this  year  by  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  and  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  opens  Sunday  noon, 
June  7  and  continues  through 
Thursday  noon,  June  11.  All 
technical  sessions  as  well  as  the 
exhibition  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  will  be  at  The 
Rivergate,  New  Orleans’  big 
new  exhibition  and  convention 
center. 

.Accommodations  have  been  set 
aside  at  eight  hotels  within 
walking  distance  of  the  meeting 
hall.  The  Hotel  Roosevelt  will 
serve  as  headquarters. 

Peter  P.  Romano,  director  of 
the  .ANPAF/RI  Production  De¬ 
partment,  said  that  this  will 
probably  be  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  conference  ever,  both 
in  attendance  and  in  the  amount 
of  production  equipment  on  dis- 
l)lay.  The  100,000-square  foot 
exhibit  hall  at  The  Rivergate 
has  been  almost  sold  out. 

In  step  with  the  rapidly  evolv¬ 
ing  technology  of  newspaper 
production,  many  manufacturers 
will  be  exhibiting  their  newest 
and  most  exciting  developments 
at  this  Conference  for  the  first 
time,  Romans  said. 

Ttwiinicul  progruni 


simple  problem  of  whether  or 
not  to  order  some  single  piece  of 
equipment  or  merely  alter  a 
given  method  of  production. 
Rather,  he  must  grapple  with 
the  whole  array  of  intricate  and 
inter-twining  relationships  of 
people,  machinery,  product  con¬ 
tent,  distribution  and  the  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

“No  longer  can  a  newspaper 
be  considered  merely  a  group  of 
loosely  connected  but  basically 
separate  areas  of  operation — 
the  individual  domains  of  vari¬ 
ous  department  heads.  In  the 
language  of  the  computer  world, 
the  newspaper  of  the  70’s  must 
see  itself  as  a  total  system — a 
closely  woven  chain  of  many  in¬ 
terlinked  departments  whose 
traditional  lines  of  separation 
will  blur  if  not  be  obliterated 
altogether. 

“The  difficult  and  challenging 
questions  of  this  decade  are  how 
the  new  electronic  technologj’ 
will  interface  with  existing 
newspaper  organizations  as  we 
know  them,  and  how  one  or  the 
other  will  have  to  change  in 
order  to  exist  with  the  other  ef¬ 
fectively.” 

Speakers  who  have  been  asked 
to  address  themselves  to  these 
problems  include: 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  president, 
Washingt07i  Post, 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  general 


manager  of  Lee  Newspapers; 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  ANPA/RI. 

John  L.  Foy,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Her¬ 
ald  Dispatch  and  Advertiser. 

Kenneth  Johnson,  executive 
news  editor,  Washington  Post. 

Ferguson  Rood,  director  of 
Research  and  Marketing,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

Donald  L.  Martz,  circulation 
director,  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette, 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  production 
director,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Miles  P,  Patrone,  chairman, 
ANPA  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Donald  F.  Wright,  operations 
research  manager,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

In  addition  to  the  discussion, 
there  will  be  a  Bell  Labora¬ 
tories’  demonstration  of  Pic- 
turephone  II,  portable  facsimile, 
Harris  -  Intertype’s  advanced 
newspaper  page  display  tech¬ 
niques,  and  Hendrix  Electron¬ 
ics’  CRT  editing  terminal. 

Another  departure  in  this 
year’s  technical  program  will  be 
concurrent  workshop  sessions  in 
the  various  areas  of  newspaper 
production  dealing  wdth  today’s 
problems  and  procedures.  These 
will  be  repeat^  to  allow  dele¬ 
gates  to  participate  in  more 
than  one  area  of  interest. 


Program  and  hotel  reserva¬ 
tion  forms  will  be  mailed  to  all 
-ANPA  member  newspapers 
early  in  April.  There  is  no  ad¬ 
vance  registration  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  but  room  reservations 
should  be  made  through  an  ap¬ 
plication  form  issued  by  the 
ANPA/RI  &  SNPA  and  return¬ 
able  directly  to  the  housing  bu¬ 
reau  in  New'  Orleans. 

Registration  wdll  be  $10,  pay¬ 
able  on  arrival  at  the  confer¬ 
ence.  It  covers  all  conference 
activities,  including  technical 
sessions  and  the  equipment  ex¬ 
hibition.  Those  who  wish  to  visit 
only  the  equipment  exhibition 
may  do  so  without  charge.  They 
may  obtain  free  badges  for  iden¬ 
tification  purposes  only. 

• 

Circulation  director 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Adelbert  T.  Morency  resigned 
from  the  Hartford  Times  cir¬ 
culation  staff  to  be  circulation 
director  of  the  Meriden  Record, 
the  Meriden  Journal,  the  South¬ 
ington  News  and  the  Plainville 
News.  He  replaces  George  Jago- 
linzer,  who  has  gone  to  the  Rut¬ 
land  (Vt.)  Herald  as  circulation 
director  after  17  years  with  the 
Record  Company. 


Saturday  moriiiiig 

Gastonia,  N.C. 

The  Gastonia  Gazette  has 
I  dropped  its  Saturday  afternoon 
;  edition  and  replaced  it  with  a 
morning  paper  “to  provide 
quicker,  fresher  coverage  of 
Friday  night  sports  events  and 
also  to  help  advertisers  and  car¬ 
rier  boys.” 


The  exhibition  will  be  open  all 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  7.  Tech¬ 
nical  sessions  start  Monday 
morning,  June  8,  at  9:30  and 
continue  each  morning  through 
Thur.sday  noon,  June  11.  No 
sessions  are  scheduled  for  the 
afternoons  so  that  registrants 
will  have  time  to  inspect  the  ex¬ 
hibits. 

A  special  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  will  be  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  systems  of  the  70’s 
scheduled  for  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  June  11. 

“During  this  decade  of  the 
70’s”  Domano  said,  “newspapers 
will  encounter  some  of  the  most 
difficult  decisions  they  have  ever 
had  to  make.  Faced  with  the 
staggering  acceleration  of  tech¬ 
nological  developments  in  the 
field  of  new'spaper  production, 
executives  are  hal’d  pressed  even 
to  come  up  with  the  right  ques¬ 
tions,  let  alone  formulate  the 
answ'ers  necessarj'  to  implement 
the  new  electronic  tools  and  in¬ 
tegrate  them  in  the  framew’ork 
of  the  new’spaper  environment. 

“No  longer  can  the  newspaper 
executive  expect  to  deal  with  the 


In  Canada  inquiry:  payoffs 


in  sports  and  concealed  PR 


Compiled  from  reports  by  The  Canadian  Press 


Ottawa 

Testimony  concerning  “pay¬ 
offs”  to  sports  writers  for  fav¬ 
orable  publicity  and  “sponsored” 
news  and  editorials  without  a 
commercial  label  has  been  en¬ 
tered  into  the  record  of  the 
hearings  being  conducted  by  the 
Sjiecial  Senate  Committee  on 
Mass  Media. 

Sports  writers  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto  have  received  fi¬ 
nancial  payoffs,  although  it  is 
not  happening  in  those  cities 
now,  Dick  Beddoes  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  atid  Mail  told  the 
committee. 

This  kind  of  thing  probably 
still  happens  elsewhere  as  sports 
promoters  try  to  influence  the 


writers,  Beddoes  said. 

The  siwrt  promoters  “don’t 
want  the  reporter  who  tries  to 
lift  up  the  rock  and  see  what  is 
underneath,”  Beddoes  declared. 
He  gave  no  supporting  evidence 
for  financial  payoffs,  but  said 
the  most  popular  form  of  payoff 
is  in  story  tips  and  other  de¬ 
vices,  not  money. 

His  testimony  came  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  questions  from  the 
committee  including  the  counsel, 
Yves  Fortier. 

Beddoes  said  that  in  his  ex¬ 
perience,  the  sports  establish¬ 
ment  “uses  every  weapon  from 
flattery  to  slander,  from  special 
new’s  favor  to  exclusion,  to  make 
the  sports  writers  a  submissive 


herd.”  He  continued: 

“Dissent  is  treated  as  not 
quite  respectable,  which  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  formula  follow’ed  by 
Adolf  Hitler.” 

Sports  writers,  bombarded  by 
lobbyists  for  promotions,  often 
take  the  easy  way  out.  They  not 
only  accepted  too  many  free 
drinks  but  too  many  publicity 
releases  as  pure  gospel. 

In  his  time,  Beddoes  said, 
publishers  in  Canada’s  major 
cities  have  guarded  against  sell¬ 
ing  their  sports  pages  to  pro¬ 
moters  by  paying  their  sports 
writers  enough  money.  This  was 
certainly  true  in  Vancouver  and 
Toronto,  both  places  where  he 
has  worked. 


(Continued  on  page  50) 
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‘Hottest  selling  device^ 


Inserts  in  papers  produce 
best  results,  agency  says 


»y  Gerald  K.  Healey 

Chicago 

Newspapers  will  realize  rev¬ 
enues  from  free  standing  stuffer 
inserts  in  excess  of  $250  million 
within  the  next  five  years,  the 
midwest  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  was  informed 
this  week. 

Joseph  Furth,  vicepresident  of 
Kelley-Ketting-Furth,  a  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  said  news¬ 
papers  should  realize  between 
$40  and  $45  million  in  extra 
revenue  this  year.  He  also  esti¬ 
mated  that  four  billion  stuffers 
will  be  used  in  1070,  an  increase 
of  two  billion  over  lOfiO. 

Furth  said  the  free  standing 
stuffer  insert  concept  started  as 
a  by-product  of  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  but  it  no  longer  needs 
to  be  thought  of  in  that  vein. 

Calling  free  standing  stuffers 


the  hottest  selling  device  in  the 
advertising  media,  Furth  said 
that  for  response  it  outpaces  tv, 
radio,  magazines,  ROP  newspa¬ 
per  space  and  direct  mail.  “For 
dollar-for-dollar  expenditures, 
results  from  the  inserts  are 
from  two  to  eight  times  better,” 
he  stated. 

‘I  tilap|l»‘d  g«>ld  iiiiiie’ 

Furth,  who  described  the  con- 
cej)t  as  an  untapped  gold  mine 
in  the  backyard  of  every  news¬ 
paper,  said: 

“Until  now,  most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  you’ve  been  getting  has  been 
generated  by  direct  response  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  insurance 
companies,  record  clubs,  books, 
mei'chandising  houses,  mail  or¬ 
der  cosmetics  and  correspond¬ 
ence  schools.  This  has  been  ‘over 
the  transom’  business. 


“Until  now,  it  has  been  a  sell¬ 
ers’  market  with  direct  response 
firms  fighting  for  space,  fighting 
the  newspapers  to  give  them 
business  and,  in  fact,  struggling 
with  you  in  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  field  just  to  get  in¬ 
formation.” 

Furth  said  it  has  been  a 
struggle  to  get  availability  of 
dates;  costs,  which  change  be¬ 
tween  time  of  estimate  and  time 
of  billing;  information  on  ship¬ 
ping  and  delivery  requirements 
and  (luantities  of  print  order. 

He  said  that  with  more  than 
(lOf)  new’spapers  accepting  in¬ 
serts,  there  is  no  uniformity  or 
standardization  and  no  two  pa¬ 
pers  are  alike. 

Furth,  advising  that  such 
roadblocks  be  eliminated,  said 
that  with  the  free  standing 
stuffer  type  of  insert,  all  the 
work  inv'olvetl  is  with  the  ad- 
vei'tiser,  the  advertising  agency. 


Prospects  unlimited 

Noting  that  many  otherwise 
“hard-sell  rep  organizations 
make  their  poorest  showing  in 
the  special  category  of  FSS 
space  sales,”  he  exhorted  repre¬ 
sentative  firms  to  educate  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  and  agencies 
through  creative  selling,  spec¬ 
ially  developed  solicitation  and 
presentation  techniques. 

Developing  of  the  FSS  busi¬ 
ness,  Furth  said,  does  not  have  to 
be  limited  to  direct  response  com¬ 
panies,  such  as  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  record  clubs,  etc.,  and  he 
cited  an  example  of  his  agency 
using  a  FSS  for  a  fast  food  op¬ 
eration  in  Miami  where  people 
lined  up  at  its  stores  to  redeem 
coupons.  The  dollar  production 
was  in  excess  of  $80,000  added 
business  for  the  operation  with¬ 
in  10  days,  Furth  said. 

He  said  the  same  technique 
can  work  for  food  advertisers 
who  constantly  use  redemption 
coupons,  liquor  advertisers  who 
can  offer  drink  recipe  booklets 
as  a  traffic-building  device,  and 
drug  and  cosmetic  companies. 

Furth  believes  FSS  has  great 
power  for  copy  testing,  for 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Unit  glues  preprints  at  high  press  speeds 


Ity  Graig  Tomkiiison 

The  gluing  in  register  of  pre¬ 
printed  color  coujwns,  ads,  en¬ 
velopes,  and  reply  cards  at  press 
speeds  in  excess  of  50,000 
copies  per  hour  is  being  achieved 
at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
and  Xews.  The  Newhouse  pa¬ 
pers  ai'e  using  the  “Ad-A-Card” 
system  developed  by  Custom-Bllt 
Machinery,  York,  Pa.,  a  division 
of  Advance  Enterprises  Inc. 

Ad-A-Card,  on  the  market 
since  January  1,  carries  a  pur- 
shase  price  of  $24,500,  or  can  be 
leased  with  or  without  an  option 
to  buy. 

The  objective  of  Ad-A-Card  is 
to  insert  four-color  ads,  coupons, 
envelopes  and  reply  cai’ds  at 
normal  press  speeds  by  gluing 
them  directly  to  the  i)age. 

The  latter  three  inserts  are 
all  perforated  to  allow  for  sim¬ 
ple  removal  from  the  page  where 
a  mailing  is  desired  or  redemp¬ 
tion  offered. 

The  system  has  been  under  de¬ 
velopment  for  about  four  years. 
It  was  field  tested  earlier  at  the 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 
and  Ottawa  (Can.)  Citizen. 
Currently  it  is  in  use,  according 
to  William  E.  Speers  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Custom- 


Bilt,  at  La  Voix  da  \ord  in 
France  and  in  four  other  Euro¬ 
pean  cities. 

liiMiilliilion 

Installation  on  the  press  of 
Ad-A-Card  machinery  requires 
that  a  special  mounting  frame 
be  erected  and  the  addition  of 
two  pipe  rollers  to  provide  a 
web  lead  past  the  machine. 
Neither  interferes  with  normal 
press  functions. 

The  mounting  frame  and  roll¬ 
ers  are  provided  by  Custom-Bilt, 
but  at  additional  cost.  The  cost 
for  this  part  of  the  Installation 
varies  from  one  paper  to  an- 
othei*.  The  range  is  said  to  be 
from  $200  to  $2,000. 

Richard  Theurer,  Patriot- 
News  production  manager,  de¬ 
scribed  the  installation  as 
“easy”,  noting  that  it  took  only 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
for  installation  once  the  frame 
and  rollers  were  in  place. 

The  Patriot-News,  Theurer 
said,  found  a  bonus  in  the  added 
rollers  in  that  they  provided  a 
better  lead  for  the  web,  even 
without  the  use  of  Ad-A-Card, 
than  the  rollers  provided  on  the 
press.  The  rollers  are  used  even 
when  the  Ad-A-Card  device  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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THE  AD-A-CARD  SYSTEM  is  shown  here  on-line  at  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News.  In  the  foreground  is  the  frame  required  for 
installation  of  the  system.  The  string-like  material  feeding  from  the 
roll  into  Ad-A-Card  is  heat-sensitive  glue. 


Hylox  and  Letterflex 
systems  are  improved 


St.  Pai'L,  Minn. 

A  harder  Letteidlex  plastic 
plate  and  hints  of  photo-respon¬ 
sive  plastic  from  Hylox  high¬ 
lighted  talks  at  the  27th  North¬ 
west  Mechanical  Conference 
here  March  G-8. 

Representatives  of  both  the 
Hylox  and  Letterflex  systems 
talked  of  these  and  other  im¬ 
provements  in  their  products. 

Roy  W.  Prince,  senior  con¬ 
sultant  for  Letterflex  Systems, 
a  division  of  the  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  spoke  of  a  new  plate  ma¬ 
terial  with  a  higher  degree  of 
compression  modulus  or  hard¬ 
ness.  He  said  that  the  “harder 
plates  relieve  to  some  extent  the 
V'erj’  tight  tolerance  specification 
(required  by  I.«tterflex)  and  re¬ 
sult  in  better  printing  from 
newspaper  pres.ses  of  various 
vintages.” 

The  new,  harder  photo-poly¬ 
mer  described  by  Prince  has 
been  designated  “Letterflex-C” 
(as  opposed  to  the  original  Let- 
terflex-A).  Both  are  from  the 
same  photo-poljnner  family. 

A  spokesman  for  Letterflex 
said  later  that  the  new  plate 
material  “will  be  in  use  by  all 
Letterflex  customers  by  the  end 
of  April.” 

Two  iiH»r«‘  papers  using  it 

To  date,  according  to  Prince, 
six  newspapers  are  using  Let¬ 
terflex.  Two  started  recently — 
the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  and  another 
which  asked  not  to  be  named. 

Prince  talked  also  of  a  third 
Letterflex  system  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  board.  Designated  “Letter¬ 
flex  in”,  the  system  is  to  be 
manually  operated  and  within 
the  budget  of  medium-sized  pa¬ 
pers.  It  will  co.st  $20,000  to  $30,- 
000.  Three  of  the  models  are 
.slated  for  testing  this  year. 

The  new  Letterflex  II,  selling 
at  $195,000  and  having  a  plate 
capacity  of  60  per  minute,  is  on 
the  market.  Three  are  being 
built  for  customers  is  was  said. 

Another  development  an¬ 
nounced  by  Prince  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  Letterflex  print¬ 
ing  plate  broadsheet  (16"  x  24") 
at  a  price  of  $4  each.  The  price, 
it  was  explained,  includes  a  roy¬ 
alty  fee  of  $1  along  with  a  ma¬ 
terials  cost  of  $3. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
plates.  Prince  noted  that  a  re¬ 
duction  is  expected  “very  soon.” 
It  may  be  as  much  as  50  per¬ 
cent. 

Wallace  B.  Sadauskas,  a  mar¬ 
keting  development  manager  for 


Union  Carbide  Corp.,  who  is 
moving  to  the  Sta-Hi  Corp.,  said 
two  developments  are  coming  in 
the  Hylox  system  “within  the 
next  year  or  two.”  One  will  be 
a  photo-responsive  plastic  ex¬ 
pressly  developed  as  a  pattern 
plate  and  the  other  will  be  the 
advent  of  a  rapidly  etched 
metal-engraving  system. 

He  declined  to  give  any  de¬ 
tails  on  the  photo-responsive 
plastic  but  said  that  “enough 
responsible  people  are  working 
on  it  to  make  it  happen.”  The 
rapid  etching  system  is  much 
closer  to  realization,  he  noted. 
One  company  is  readying  such  a 
product  for  marketing. 

.Suddl«‘>  developed 

Both  Prince  and  Sadauskas 
announced  the  development  of 
acceptable  saddles  for  their 
plates.  Letterflex,  said  Prince, 
has  a  cast  caluminum  plate  de¬ 
veloped  and  being  produced  by 
McGann  &  Marsh  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.  Prince  said  ahso  that 
plates  produced  by  Wood  Indus¬ 
tries  and  R.  Hoe  &  Co,  are 
under  evaluation. 

Describing  the  Hylox  saddle, 
Sadauskas  said  it  “requires  no 
adhesives,  is  simple,  foolproof 
and  offers  a  means  of  getting 
plates  on  the  press  quickly.”  He 
explained  that  the  design  of  the 
new  saddle  allows  the  tension 
lock-up  currently  in  use  on 
presses,  to  draw  do\\’n  and  hold 
both  the  saddle  and  the  plate 
tightly  to  the  cylinder. 

A  prototype  Hylox  sy.stem  has 
been  under  testing  at  the  Nexe 
Yox-k  Mewit  and  at  least  four 
pages  of  live  material,  four  or 
five  days  a  week,  is  being  run, 
Sadauskas  noted.  He  said  this 
number  will  be  increased. 

The  News  testing  has  been 
entirely  in  black  and  white  but, 
Sadauskas  commented,  “ROP 
color  and  Hylox  go  together  like 
ham  and  eggs.” 

To  illustrate  his  point  he 
showed  his  audience  a  dummy 


Everybody  happy 

Bowie,  Md. 

Because  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  ask  for  Page  3  position, 
the  Boxvie  Blade's  publisher, 
Robert  C.  Reid,  consented  to  a 
“brainstorm”  by  the  advertising 
manager,  Dave  Fleming,  and 
had  all  pages  numbered  3  in  the 
March  5  issue  of  the  8,000-cir¬ 
culation  weekly.  The  pages  ran 
from  3- A  through  3-T. 


front  page  of  a  McCall's  maga¬ 
zine  run  on  an  experimental 
basis  to  demonstrate  Hylox  color 
capacity. 

He  called  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  Springfield,  Mo., 
Newspapers  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  ROP  color  in  live  runs  since 
Christmas  with  excellent  results. 

/iiic  ((II  pr(‘ss 

Direct  printing  is  a  practical 
approach  to  the  improvement 
sought  in  many  newspaper 
])lants,  said  William  Robinson, 
a  sales  manager  for  Imperial 
Metal  &  Chemical  Co.,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  u.se  of  zinc  sheets  is 
spreading. 

In  plants  where  Imperial  has 
established  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  Robinson  re¬ 
ported,  the  printing  is  done  from 
full-page  sizes  of  Vitaplate  zinc 
sheets.  The  entire  newspaper  is 
printed  in  this  manner  with 
both  editorial  and  advertising 


pages  included. 

In  some  cases,  Robinson  said, 
the  composition  has  been  in  hot 
metal  and  in  others  film  type¬ 
setting.  He  mentioned  two  or¬ 
ganizations  where  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  direct  printing  is  being 
done — the  Catholic  Register  in 
Denver  and  the  Dow  .Tones  plant 
in  Riverside,  Calif. 

“The  change  to  a  zinc  plate 
from  the  traditional  stereotype, 
as  a  medium  of  printing,  re¬ 
quires  a  photoengraving  depart¬ 
ment,”  Robinson  advised.  “The 
revolutionary  powderless  etching 
process  has  made  possible  the 
routine  printing  of  newspapers 
direct  from  photoengraved  zinc 
flats,”  applied  to  .saddles  on  the 
press  cylinders. 

“The  press  speed  of  the  direct 
printing  is  not  diminished  from 
the  stereotype  letterpress 
method  and  there  has  never  been 
an  instance  where  a  zinc  plate 
has  come  off  the  saddle. 


$169  million  spent 
on  plants  in  1969 

U.  S.  and  Canadian  daily  ANFA  makes  no  assumptions 
newspapers  combined  spent  about  capital  outlay  of  news- 
more  than  $169  million  in  1969  papers  not  participating  in  tht^ 
for  plant  expansion  and  mo<l-  survey. 


ei-nization,  an  all-time  high  in 


newspapers,  including 


the  annual  surveys  by  American  dailies  in  the  U.'s.,  Canada. 
Newspaper  Publishei’s  Associa-  Pueilo  Rico,  West  Indies  and 


tion. 

The  survey  showed  that  61 


Bermuda,  already  have  plans 
to  spend  more  than  $141  million 


U.  S.  dailies  spent  $160,475,403  f^j.  plant  expansion  and  mod- 
and  30  Canadian  dailies  spent  ernization  in  1970. 

$9,519,099  for  capital  outlay  in  i  i-  *  * 

.qpq  •  0(6  U.  b.  dailies  expwt  to 

J,’  T-  c  spend  $132,,582,913  and  28 

The  61  (  L.  S.  newspapers  re-  o  i-  j  -c  .  ^ 

plying  to  the  ANPA  survey  rep- 

resent  42%  of  total  U.S.  daily  $8,o84,240  during  19(0. 

newspaper  circulation,  and  30  breakdo^yn  of  U.  S.  census 

Canadian  dailies  replying  rep-  regions  of  1969  capital  outlay 
resent  41%  of  total  daily  new’s-  and  1970  anticipated  expendi- 


paper  circulation  in 

Canada. 

tures  shows 

Number 

Number 

1970 

of 

1969 

of 

Anticii)ated 

New'S- 

Expenditures 

News-  Expenditures 

Nox'theast: 

jiaper 

s  (In  Dollars) 

papers  (In  Dollars) 

New  England 

51 

$12,524,326 

.50 

$  7,130,1.52 

Middle  Atlantic 

66 

30,650,752 

63 

25,924,860 

Total  Northeast 

117 

43,175,078 

113 

33,055,012 

North  Centx-al: 

East  North  Central 

122 

25,525,395 

113 

23,647,983 

West  North  Central  . 

73 

9,152,867 

71 

7,383,745 

Total  North  Central  195 

34,678,262 

184 

31,031,728 

South: 

South  Atlantic 

87 

36,315,899 

87 

3.5,886,171 

East  South  Central 

27 

2,431.839 

22 

2.667,000 

West  South  Central 

69 

17,664,129 

59 

9,519,259 

Total  South 

183 

.56,411,867 

168 

48.072,430 

TFcst; 

Mountain 

47 

12,915,928 

42 

9,893,980 

Pacific 

75 

13,294,268 

69 

10,529,763 

Total  West 

122 

26,210,196 

111 

20,423,743 
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Chancellor  and  McGee  take 
Hnntley’s  place  in  tv  news 

By  Mewton  H.  Fulbright 


“further  away  from  the  Eastern 
establishment.” 

Frank  didn’t  think  so. 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “Hunt- 
ley  came  from  Montana,  and 
from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles,  as 
he  moved  along,  getting  more 
eastward  all  the  time.”  Frank 
thought  geography  had  little  to 
do  wdth  it. 


NBC  called  a  press  conference 
to  make  it  official.  “The  Hunt- 
ley-Brinkley  Report”  w'ould  get 
along  after  July  without  Chet 
Huntley  w’ho  was  leaving,  as  all 
the  papers  had  been  reporting, 
to  invest  his  talents  and  money 
in  a  recreational  enterprise  in 
his  native  Montana. 

Reuben  Frank,  president  of 
NBC  News,  said  the  network 
had  been  stalling  on  the  an¬ 
nouncement  because  “the  press 
was  having  such  a  field  day 
speculating  that  w^e  w’ere  re¬ 
luctant  to  cut  it  off.” 


McGee 


Chancellor 


Brinkley 


‘Rod  light'  day.s 

Huntley,  starting  life  at  Card- 
w'ell,  Mont.,  began  his  news  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Seattle  Star  in 
1934,  and  a  short  time  later 
shifted  to  the  newspaper’s  radio 
station. 

“I  remember  the  old  days,” 
Huntley  once  said.  “You  sat 
dowTi.  The  red  light  came  on, 
and  there  you  were — you  pretty 
much  had  to  feel  your  way.” 

What  he  meant  w’as,  you  w'ere 
alone.  You  had  the  thing — or  it 
had  you.  A  far  cry  from  the 
“team”  effort  Frank  w’as  talk- 


The  new'  setup  would  be  a 
thirty-minute,  seven-day  news 
program  (dropping  the  Sunday 
evening  Frank  McGee  Report) , 
billed  simply  “NBC  Evening 
News,”  which  was  the  format 
before  it  became  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report.  Replacing 
Huntley  will  be  McGee  and 
John  Chancellor,  one  or  both  of 
whom  w'ill  be  anchorman  in  New 
York.  Frank  didn’t  know  which. 
He  acknow'ledged  that  NBC 
hadn’t  made  up  its  collective 
mind.  Perhaps  one  w'ould  take 
over  one  w'eek  and  the  other  the 
following  week. 

Losing  >lur  billing 

The  man  downgraded  was  ob¬ 
viously  Brinkley,  and  a  reporter, 
quick  to  spot  the  fact,  made  this 
pointed  querr>': 

“Look,  Dave  Brinkley  is  los¬ 
ing  star  billing  here.  Has  he 
made  any  complaint?” 

Frank,  a  grey-haired  chain 
smoker  w'ith  outward  cool,  sug¬ 
gested  that  Brinkley  had  not 
complained. 

He  said  Bidnkley  once  spoke 
about  NBC,  in  its  promotions,  as 
having  “hung  out  his  shingle,” 
which  left  the  impression  that 
Brinkley  desired  less  attention 
in  the  future  than  he  has  been 
receiving  in  the  past.  Brinkley 
wasn’t  present  to  speak  his 
piece  in  the  NBC  sales  theater 
beneath  the  company’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Hall  in  New  York,  where 
a  score  of  reporters,  most  of 
them  from  the  “trade  press,” 
showed  up  for  the  press  con¬ 
ference. 

Frank  felt  that  the  new  setup 
W'ould  permit  a  “team”  effort  in 
which  everybody  would  have  a 
part.  He  said  Huntley  had 
“given  us  a  lot  of  time”  to  think 
and  plan  for  the  future  before 
reaching  a  decision  to  retire 
from  the  program  at  the  end 


of  July.  He  and  his  associates 
at  NBC  had  discussed  and 
thought  of  a  lot  of  things 
(“some  of  them  real  wild”), 
Frank  said,  before  coming  up 
with  what  they  are  convinced 
will  be  a  good,  solid  news  pro¬ 
gram. 

“We  looked  and  talked,”  he 
said,  “and  we  got  about  w'hat  we 
wanted.” 

More  field  work 

The  news  release  said: 

“The  addition  of  McGee  and 
Chancellor  will  permit  greater 
field  w'ork  by  the  three  prin¬ 
cipals  on  the  show.” 

To  the  reporters,  Frank  said: 
“Once  we  decided  only  new'smen 
could  do  this  kind  of  work,  we 
found  that  one  of  the  problems 
w'as  that  the  reporters  had  to 
spend  so  much  time  before  the 
cameras,  in  newsrooms.  We  felt 
that  the  new's  sounded  crisp  and 
better  when  the  reporters  got 
out  on  the  story.” 

The  effort  to  get  the  reporters 
aw'ay  from  the  cameras  long 
enough — about  four  hours  on 
the  average — to  poke  their  noses 
into  the  new's  had  presented  a 
problem  they  w'ere  now  trying 
to  solve,  Frank  said. 

He  felt  the  new'  team  effort 
concept  W'ould  permit  Brinkley, 
McGee  and  Chancellor  “to  back 
each  other  up.” 

“Around  NBC  these  days,” 
according  to  the  release,  “corre¬ 
spondent  Frank  McGee  is  know'n 
as  the  man  w'ho  never  goes 
home.  Appointed  anchorman  for 
the  ‘Sixth  Hour  New's’  last  fall, 
he  now'  reports  the  news  six 
days  a  week — Monday  through 
Friday  on  WNBC-TV,  the  net¬ 
work’s  local  station  in  New 
York,  and  Sunday  on  ‘the  Frank 
McGee  Sunday  Report,’  now  in 
its  fifth  season  on  the  NBC  Tel¬ 
evision  Network.” 


Somebody  wanted  to  know 
about  McGee — would  he  w'ork 
more  or  less  under  the  new’ 
setup? 

Frank,  taking  a  di-aw  from 
his  cigarette  and  letting  the 
smoke  trail  aw'ay,  said  indefin¬ 
itely  that  “w'e  are  having  trou¬ 
ble  W'ith  the  wage  and  hour 
laws.” 

Asked  who  would  be  the  top 
dog  on  the  new  “troika”  news 
program,  specifically  how  Brink- 
ley  w'ould  fit  into  it,  Frank  said : 

“I  would  say  his  priority 
rights  are  recognized.” 

27  Years  for  Brinkley 

Brinkley  is  soon  to  celebrate 
his  27th  year  reporting  NBC 
news.  A  native  of  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  he  started  writing  for  his 
hometown  new'spaper,  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Star-News,  w'hile  at¬ 
tending  high  school.  He  attended 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Vanderbilt  University 
before  joining  the  United  Press 
and  w'orking  in  Atlanta,  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Nashville.  He  joined 
NBC  New's,  Washington,  after 
serving  in  the  Armv  in  World 
War  11. 

It  was  October  29,  1956,  w'hen 
Brinkley,  then  36,  and  Huntley, 
45,  first  sat  dow'n  before  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  as  a  news  team 
— the  one  in  Washington  and 
the  other  in  New'  York.  The  idea 
emerged  from  their  lively  team 
coverage  of  the  tw'o  national 
conventions,  from  their  conver¬ 
sation  and  sometimes  witty  com¬ 
ments  on  political  issues  and 
figures,  at  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  in  August  1956. 

Now'  with  new'  people  coming 
in — McGee,  from  Monroe,  La., 
and  Chancellor,  from  Chicago — 
it  occurred  to  a  reporter  that 
NBC  might,  prodded  by  Vice 
President  Agnew',  be  getting 


ing  about. 

Huntley  believed  that  “mass 
communications  should  aim  just 
over  the  horizon,  and  especially 
television,  because  if  you  don’t 
give  people  something  to  aspire 
to,  how  will  they  get  there?” 

Chancellor,  director  of  the 
Voice  of  America  from  1965  to 
1967,  joined  NBC  New's  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1950,  as  Midwestern  cor¬ 
respondent.  His  first  big  foreign 
assignment  came  as  Vienna 
chief  in  1958.  He  was  then  in 
London,  and  then  in  Moscow  as 
bureau  chief  in  mid-1960.  For  a 
year  he  was  host  of  the  “To¬ 
day”  show,  then  returned  to 
Europe  in  early  1963  to  report 
on  the  Common  Market.  In  1967 
he  covered  the  Middle  East 
crisis  in  a  90-minute  special — 
“Israel:  Victory  or  Else.” 

After  serv’ice  in  the  Army,  he 
joined  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
in  1948,  and  for  tw'o  years  was 
copy  boy,  reporter  and  feature 
writer  before  joining  NBC 
News. 

PrfMlucer  slays 

McGee,  discharged  from  the 
Army  in  1945,  spent  the  next  10 
years  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  and  w'ork- 
ing  on  the  new's  staff  of  WKY- 
Tv  at  Oklahoma  City.  His  re¬ 
porting  of  racial  strife  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  attracted  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  w'as  hired  by  NBC 
News  in  1957  as  a  Washington 
correspondent.  He  moved  to 
New'  York  in  1959.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  politics  and  space  flights. 

Wallace  Westfeldt,  who  w’ill 
continue  as  executive  producer 
of  the  program,  supervises  a  45- 
man  production  staff,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Lon¬ 
don.  Lester  M.  Crystal  is  pro¬ 
ducer. 
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AD-ventures 


By  Jerry  t  alker  Jr. 

Six  and  seven  day  ad  linage  totals  for  23  newspapers  hit  50 
million  lines  or  more  in  1969.  While  last  year’s  records  are  still 
somewhat  fresh,  it  is  well  to  note  that  “The  50  Million  Line  Club” 
added  three  papers  to  its  membership  roll.  They  were  the  Phoeni.c 
Republic  (51,439,138)  Dallns  Xeivs  (53,589,825)  and  the  Detroit 
Xewa  (58,140,652),  which  brought  the  club’s  list  to  an  all-time 
high.  The  Detroit  News  is  a  returnee  to  the  club,  having  been 
forced  to  drop  out  in  1968  due  to  a  labor  strike  which  shut  down 
the  paper  for  several  months.  All  of  the  papers  on  the  list  last 
year  were  back  and  they  all  showed  healthy  gains  in  linage.  The 
Miami  Herald  led  with  a  9  million  line  increase,  followed  by  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  up  7.2  million  lines,  and  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Xeivs,  up  7  million  lines.  The  50  Million  Line  Club,  founded  in 
1955,  is  comprised  of  papers  who  retain  Media  Records  Inc.  as  a 
measuring  service.  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  has  topped  the 
list  for  15  consecutive  years,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Chicago 
Tribune  are  charter  members.  Here  are  the  23  papers  in  descend¬ 
ing  order: 


50  MILLION  LINE  CLUB 


Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times  ... 

Chicago  Tribune 
Miami  Herald 

Washington  Post  ...  ... 

Houston  Chronicle 
.Milwaukee  Journal  ...  .  . .  . 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  . . 

.Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  . 

Detroit  News  . . . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .... 
San  Jose  Mercury  &  News  .  . 
Columbus  Dispatch  . . . 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Houston  Post  . . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Dallas  Times-Herald  .  . 

Dallas  News .  ...  . 

New  York  News  . 

Phoenix  Republic  .  .  . 

Denver  Post  . . 

.St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch .  , 


114,144,224 
87,414,913 
83,512,064 
78,275,674 
71,93.3,200 
68,042,824 
65,221, .393 
60,187,912 
.58,.571,312 
58,472,932 
58,1 40,652 
57,859,772 
57,173,682 
56,99.5,542 
56,067,623 
56,045,670 
5.5,255,292 
.5.5,1.32,017 
.5.3,589,825 
52,937,059 
51,439,1.38 
51,302,074 
51,262,986 


Something  new  has  been  added  to  TWA’s  Tiavel  Agency 
Management  Course.  During  the  five  sessions  sponsored  by  TWA 
and  currently  taking  place,  travel  agents  are  receiving  three 
hours  of  instruction  in  newspaper  advertising  from  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Sessions  on  newspapers  cover  such  sub¬ 
jects  as:  how  to  budget  ad  expenditures  and  how  to  schedule 
advertising  in  relation  to  sales  potential  .  .  .  C.  M.  “Chuck”  Bres- 
nehen,  Oklahmnan  ayid  Times,  heads  up  a  newly  formed  group  of 
newspaper  co-op  advertising  specialists  who  assist  manufacturers, 
their  field  representatives  and  distributors  in  the  allocation  and 
funding  of  cooperative  ad  monies.  Only  requirement  for  joining 
Newspaper  Advertising  Co-Op  Network  is  that  the  newspaper 
must  have  a  full-time  person  assigned  to  co-op  advertising  sales 
.  .  .  The  Portland  Oregonian,  reports  Harold  V.  Manzer,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  bagged  a  total  of  5,248,459  lines  of  food  advertising 
in  1969  to  climb  into  first  place  among  all  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
The  figure  includes  retail  grocers,  grocery  departments  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  national  food  advertisers  .  .  .  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  a  nice  way  of  saying  thanks  to  important  advertisers. 
The  Journal  presents  top  corporate  officials  distinctive  handmade 
wood  carvings  of  their  likeness.  Since  the  early  1950s,  the  WSJ 
has  presented  alwut  1,000  of  these  full-color,  two-dimensional 
plaques.  Thomas  W.  Davis,  president  of  Piedmont  Airlines,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.C.,  was  so  honored  recently  for  his  firm’s  long-term 
ad  program. 

*  *  * 

Olympic  champ  Rev.  Bob  Richards  pas.ses  into  the  history  books 
as  a  Wheaties  sjwkesman  in  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample’s  new  tv 
campaign  featuring  name  athletes  in  humorous  situations.  The 


agency  said  it  was  abandoning  the  straight  “Breakfast  of  Cham¬ 
pions”  endorsements  because  they  had  become  humorous  folklore. 
“With  this  ‘put-on’  of  the  old  endorsement  technique,  we  hope 
that  the  adults  will  be  reminded  of  the  ‘get  your  W’heaties’  catch¬ 
line  and  the  younger  g-enei-ation  will  once  again  adopt  the  slo¬ 
gans,”  Richard  Goodman,  D-F-S  senior  vicepresident  and  creative 
director,  said  he’ll  have  a  hard  time  convincing  a  lot  of  just 
over-30  Wheaties  eaters  who  can  still  rememl)er  Jack  Armstrong 
(All-American  Boy).  Incidentally,  the  first  championship  en¬ 
dorsements  were  obtained  by  Walter  C.  Power,  a  radio  copy¬ 
writer  at  Blackeit-Sample-Hummert  (now  D-F-S)  in  1933,  from 
.seven  baseball  players  for  a  total  of  $100.  Power,  who  signed  up 
Jimmy  Fox,  Lefty  Grove,  George  Eainshaw  and  other  stars  of 
the  day,  is  now  director  of  advertising  and  promotion  of  Unarco 
Industries,  Chicago. 


Newspaper  reading  habit 
holds  steady  in  cities 


Eight  out  of  10  adults  18  average  weekday, 
years  old  and  older  continue  to  The  age  groups  that  are  most 
read  a  daily  newspaper  on  the  important  to  the  marketer  am 
average  weekday,  and  this  is  as  also  the  best  newspaper  readers, 
true  of  the  big  cities  as  it  is  of  Dr.  Bogart  points  out.  However, 
the  rest  of  the  country.  adults  of  all  ages  read  daily 

This  pattern  has  not  been  newspapers  regularly  and  varia- 
disturbed  by  the  incmased  mo-  tions  in  readership  among  age 
bility  of  the  population  or  by  groups  are  small, 
the  changing  character  of  the  Average  day  readershi))  of 
nation’s  cities,  and  Dr.  Leo  Bog-  newspapers  peaks  to  84%  of  the 
art,  executive  vicepresident  and  35-49  year  olds  in  the  50  largest 
general  manager  of  the  Bureau  metropolitan  areas  and  82%  in 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  consid-  the  total  U.S.  Among  50-64  year 
ers  the  maintenance  of  the  read-  olds,  average  day  readership  is 
ing  patterns  as  well  as  the  read-  82%  in  the  large  metropolitan 
ing  levels  as  one  of  the  remark-  areas  and  79%  in  the  total  U.S. 
able  findings  of  a  new  report  by  Readership  among  younger 
W.  R.  Simmons  .Associates  Re-  adults  is  high,  too.  Among  25-.34 
search  Inc.  year  olds,  80%  read  one  or  more 

The  study  found  that  78%  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  50  larg- 
all  United  States  adults  18  years  est  metropolitan  areas  and  77% 
old  and  older  read  one  or  more  in  the  total  U.S.  For  the  18-24 
daily  newspapers  on  the  average  year  olds,  the  reader.ship  level 
weekday.  One  out  of  three  read-  is  73%  in  the  total  U.S.  as  well 
ers  (33%)  read  two  or  more  as  in  the  50  largest  metropolitan 
papers  each  day.  Readership  of  areas. 

one  or  more  papers  is  the  same  it  ■  ■  i  i 
•  r  ,  Hrcakdowii  by  education 

for  men  and  women  although 

slightly  more  men  than  women  .As  in  previous  studies,  educa- 
readers  (35%  as  against  .30%)  tional  attainment  is  the  key  to 
read  two  or  more  papers  on  the  readership  levels.  Dr.  Bogart 
average  day.  jioints  out.  For  example,  87%  of 

In  the  50  largest  metropolitan  those  who  have  attended  college 
areas,  reader.ship  on  the  average  for  one  year  or  more  read  a 
weekday  is  80%  of  the  adults  18  daily  newspaper  on  the  average 
years  old  or  older,  and  36%  of  weekday.  Among  high  school 
the  readers  read  two  or  more  graduates,  the  figure  is  83%  and 
papers  a  day.  Newspaper  read-  among  those  who  did  not  attend 
er.ship  in  the  larger  population  high  school,  it  is  64%.  -Among 
centers  varies  only  slightly  as  readers  who  have  attended  col- 
between  men  and  women  (81%  lege,  40%  read  two  or  more 
compared  to  80%).  Four  out  of  newspapers  on  the  average  day. 
ten  (39%)  of  the  male  readers  This  compares  with  .34.7%  of 
in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  high  school  graduates,  28.0%  of 
and  one  out  of  three  (34%)  of  those  with  some  high  school  and 
the  women  readers  read  two  or  24.3%  of  those  who  had  not  at- 
more  daily  papers  each  day.  tended  high  school. 

This  latest  .study  is  based  on  Additional  findings  of  the  new 
a  sampling  of  more  than  15,000  readership  include  the  following 
adults  representative  of  the  to-  points: 

tal  U.S.  population  18  years  old  — Readership  is  higher  among 
and  older.  Projected  to  the  total  the  upper  income  groups. 

U.S.  population  in  these  age  — Married  adults  are  more 
groups,  the  study  findings  mean  likely  to  read  a  daily  newspaper 
that  98,183,000  adults  read  one  than  those  who  are  sinHe,  di- 
or  more  daily  newspapers  on  the  vorced,  separated  or  widowed. 
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NIC  training  program 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  has  announced  a  new  look 
in  its  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  educator  training  program 
for  summer  1970. 

The  new  program  will  include 
for  the  first  time  three  three- 
day  curriculum  conferences  for 
school  curriculum  specialists. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  three 
teacher  workshops  which  this 
year  are  being  reduced  from 
two  weeks  to  one  week  in  length. 

Each  workshop  and  cui’ricu- 
lum  conference  will  take  place 
on  three  university  campuses: 
Syracuse  University,  University 
of  Iowa  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
two  sessions  will  immediately 
follow  one  another. 

Local  newspapers  sponsor  ed¬ 
ucators  by  providing  scholar¬ 
ships,  transportation  and  other 
expenses.  The  Foundation  ad¬ 
ministers  the  program  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Social  Studies  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

The  new  teacher  workshops, 
as  in  previous  years,  will  con¬ 


centrate  on  how  to  use  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  classroom.  Back¬ 
ground  lectures  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  itself  will  be  decreased  this 
year,  since  the  Foundation  be¬ 
lieves  instruction  on  the  news¬ 
paper  itself  can  be  effectively 
handled  by  individual  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  three  curriculum  confer¬ 
ences  will  focus  on  how  the  use 
and  study  of  newspapers  can  be 
best  fitted  into  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Uses  of  the  newspaper 
for  different  courses  and  grade 
levels,  for  disadvantaged  and 
gifted  children  will  be  covered. 

“Training  of  educational  lead¬ 
ers  is  the  principal  focus  of  the 
new  program,”  said  Marvin 
Maskovsky,  director  of  the 
Foundation’s  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  activities.  “Involve¬ 
ment  of  educational  leaders  in 
the  school  is  a  must  for  effec¬ 
tive  school  programs.” 

The  new  curriculum  confer¬ 
ences,  Maskovsky  said,  are  espe¬ 
cially  geared  for  school  curri¬ 
culum  personnel.  Such  a  person 
holds  a  variety  of  titles  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  school — curriculum 


is  changed 

coordinator,  consultant,  super¬ 
visor,  or  department  head.  The 
new  two-prong  program  ac¬ 
tually  offers,  accoi’ding  to  Mas¬ 
kovsky,  maximum  flexibility  for 
newspapers. 

Some  newspapers  will  want 
to  continue  to  train  classroom 
teachers  only. 

Some  will  determine  their 
NIC  program  can  be  best  de¬ 
veloped  by  training  curriculum 
specialists. 

Other  newspapers  may  decide 
the  best  approach  is  to  develop 
a  team  of  teachers  and  curri¬ 
culum  people. 

Newspapers  with  established 
programs  will  be  able  to  refine 
and  update  their  program  by 
sponsoring  both  teachers  and 
curriculum  specialists. 

Newspapers  just  starting  a 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  train  both  the  teacher 
who  is  1‘esponsible  for  using 
newspapers  and  the  curriculum 
specialist  who  is  responsible  for 
teaching  methods  and  tools 
throughout  the  school. 

Maskovsky  said  local  newspa- 


this  year 

pers  should  discuss  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  with  local  school  authori¬ 
ties  now. 

The  sche'dule  for  the  1970 
Workshop  and  Curriculum  Con¬ 
ference  program  is: 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa — One- Week  Teacher  Work¬ 
shop — June  21-June  26;  Cur¬ 
riculum  Conference — June  28- 
July  1;  Director:  Dr.  John  H. 
Haefner. 

Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York — One-Week 
Teacher  Workshop — July  5-July 
10;  Curriculum  Conference — 
July  12-July  15;  Director:  Dr. 
Roy  A.  Price. 

University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  —  Curriculum  Confer¬ 
ence — August  5-August  8;  One- 
Week  Teacher  Workshop — Aug¬ 
ust  9- August  14;  Director:  Dr. 
Wilbur  Dutton. 

Scholarships  for  the  work¬ 
shops  are  $225  per  person;  for 
the  curriculum  conference  $100 
per  person. 

Full  information  is  available 
from  ANPA  Foundation,  750 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 


Professors  arrange 
study  of  muekraking 


Univkrsity  Park,  Pa. 

Theodore  R(K>sevelt  gave  it 
the  name,  and  Journalists  have 
been  doing  it  ever  since  the  Ix*- 
ginning  of  time. 

Rut  mention  the  word  “muck¬ 
raking”  to  the  man  on  the  street, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  you’ll 
come  up  with  something  bad  or 
evil. 

Not  so,  say  Professors  John 
M.  Harrison  and  Harry  H.  Stein 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Webster  defines  muckraking 
as  the  act  of  searching  out, 
charging  with,  and  seeking  the 
exposure  of  publicly  real  or  ap¬ 
parent  misconduct,  vice  or  cor¬ 
ruption  on  the  part  of  public 
officials  and  prominent  indivi¬ 
duals. 

And  to  Harrison  and  Stein, 
the  emergence  of  muckraking 
represents  journalism  at  its  best 
— “The  golden  age  of  informa¬ 
tive  journalism  which  led  to 
many  important  and  necessary 
reforms  in  government  and  so¬ 
ciety.” 

In  an  attempt  to  show  the 
true  value  of  “muckraking” — to 
show  it  as  it  really  is — the  De¬ 
partment  of  History  and  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Penn 


State  are  combining  forces  to 
present  a  three-day  conference 
here  May  14-16  on  “the  past, 
pi'esent  and  future  of  muckrak¬ 
ing.” 

“The  ])oj)ular  conception  of 
muckraking  and  muckrakers  is 
completely  opposite  of  what  it 
should  be,”  says  Harrison,  pro- 
fes.sor  of  journalism  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Studies.  “Most  writers  in 
the  days  of  Roosevelt  were  very 
good  at  revealing  to  the  public 
what  was  going  on  in  business 
and  j)olitics.  And  many  of  the 
things  they  wrote  led  to  major 
reforms.” 

As  an  example,  Harrison 
l)oints  to  David  Graham  Philips’ 
“Treason  of  the  Senate,”  a 
series  of  articles  that  prompted 
Roosevelt  to  first  coin  the  term 
muckraking  in  the  sense  that 
most  people  today  understand 
it. 

“Yet,  it  was  Philips’  writing 
that  led  to  the  popular  election 
of  U.S.  Senators,”  exi)lains  Har¬ 
rison.  “Too  many  people  today 
believe  that  muckraking  by  its 
very  nature  is  evil  or  fraud¬ 
ulent,  that  it  has  some  sort  of 
phony  quality  to  it.  This  is  not 
time  at  all.” 

Muckraking  reached  its  peak 


in  the  early  20th  century  with 
the  ailvent  of  news  magazines 
such  as  McClurc’a,  Everybody's 
and  Hampton's,  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  exposure  journal¬ 
ism. 

“But  misuse  of  this  important 
element  of  journalism  liegan 
giving  muckraking  a  bad  name 
and  brought  about  a  gradual 
disappearance  of  this  ap¬ 
proach,”  Harrison  claims.  “Only 
in  the  recent  past  has  there 
been  a  revival  with  such  men  as 
Vance  Packard,  Ralph  Nader, 
Michael  Harrington,  and  publi¬ 
cations  like  Ramparts,  Life,  and 
Look." 

The  purpo.se  of  the  conference 
at  Penn  State,  says  Dr.  Stein, 
assistant  professor  of  history,  is 
to  review  the  work  and  role  of 
the  muckraker,  determine  what 
they  did  and  accomplished  in 
the  ))ast  and  present,  and  then 
try  to  extend  those  findings  into 
the  future. 

“We’d  like  to  determine 
whether  similar  journalistic 
techniques  are  desirable  today,” 
says  Dr.  Stein.  “For  example, 
can  television  be  doing  today 
what  the  news  magazines  and 
reporters  did  in  the  days  of 
Roosevelt?  Some  of  the  do<m- 
mentaries  come  close  to  what 
muckrakers  did  in  the  past.  One 
of  the  questions  we’d  like  to 
explore  is:  Should  they  be  doing 
more?” 

Among  those  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  threo-day  program 


are  Nathan  Blumberg,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana,  w'ho  has  done 
extensive  studies  on  this  facet 
of  journalism;  Carey  McWil¬ 
liams,  editor  of  Nation  maga¬ 
zine;  James  Higgins,  editor  of 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily;  Arthur  Rowse,  editor  and 
publisher  of  U.S.  Consumer, 
Washington;  Russell  Sackett, 
senior  editor.  Life;  and  Walter 
Sheridan,  editor,  NBC  News. 

Educators  on  the  panels  in¬ 
clude  Dr.  Louis  Filler,  Antioch 
College;  Dr.  David  Chalmers, 
University  of  Florida;  Dr. 
James  Weinstein,  San  Francisco 
State  College;  Dr.  Robert  Ban¬ 
nister,  Swarthmore  College;  and 
Dr.  Jay  Martin,  University  of 
California. 

• 

Professor  advocates 
change  in  networks 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

One  way  to  make  television 
programming  more  responsive 
to  the  viewers  would  be  to  break 
up  the  broadcasting  networks 
by  antitrust  suits,  says  Profes¬ 
sor  James  E.  Meeks  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  College  of  Law. 

Such  “trust-busting”  could 
separate  the  producers  of  pro¬ 
grams  from  the  broadcasters  of 
programs,  said  Professor  Meeks. 
The  networks  would  become 
“common  carriers”  for  pro¬ 
grams  produced  by  other 
groups,  just  as  railroads  carry 
freight,  he  said. 
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Editors  plan 
duty  tours 
on  campuses 

Los  Angeles 

The  “Editor  -  in  -  Residence” 
program  will  be  tested  at  two 
California  colleges  this  year,  it 
is  announced  by  Tom  R.  Hen- 
nion,  chairman  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  personnel  recruitment, 
scholarship  and  education  com¬ 
mittee. 

If  these  trial  runs  are  found 
successful,  the  program  of  pro¬ 
longed  editor  visits  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  of  the  California’s 
state  and  junior  colleges,  Hen- 
nion  said. 

The  first  program  is  scheduled 
for  San  Diego  State  College  next 
month  with  King  Durkee,  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers’  executive,  in 
charge.  The  .second  will  be  at 
Fresno  State  College. 

Hom  it  Morks 

The  CNPA  plan  calls  for 
groups  of  editors  and  reporters 
to  remain  on  campus  for  three 
or  more  days.  They  will  live 
with  the  students,  engage  in 
discussions  and  interchange 
ideas  but  will  not  be  lecturers. 

Hennion,  editor  of  the  Tulare 
Advance-Register,  expressed  be¬ 
lief  the  plan  will  give  students 
a  better  understanding  of  news¬ 
papers,  assist  careers  and  pro¬ 
vide  additional  proof  that  “news¬ 
papers  do  care.” 

Individual  newspapers  will 
bear  the  expense  of  the  “in¬ 
residence”  personnel.  The  col¬ 
leges  will  be  asked  to  provide 
living  quarters,  where  avail¬ 
able,  and  to  schedule  informal 
.sessions  with  students. 

The  CNPA  committee  also 
plans  to  expand  its  interviewing 
team  program.  Five  schools 
were  visited  last  year. 

Diinlap  Meiiiitrial 

The  program  for  student  edi¬ 
tors  attending  the  CNPA  con¬ 
vention  here  again  included  the 
John  (Sky)  Dunlap  Memorial 
Address.  Keith  Fuller,  assistant 
general  manager,  AP,  was  the 
speaker.  Robert  D.  (Ron)  Funk, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  chair¬ 
man,  introduced  the  widow  of 
the  newsman-educator  and  for¬ 
mer  Editor  &  Publisher  cor¬ 
respondent. 

The  program  of  awards  for 
journalism  teachers  entered  its 
second  year.  Special  honors  went 
to  Vicki  Hyman,  21,  U.  of 
Southern  California.  She  is  the 
first  journalism  graduate  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  teaching  credential  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  commit¬ 


BACKWARD  SIGN  on  the  door  of  the  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening 
News  lobby  is  a  symbol  of  the  printer's  art.  Lois  Kirschner  of  the  ad 
staff  points  to  section  around  the  founding  date.  Below  it,  running 
diagonally,  are  SHRDLU  ETAOIN. 


Wooden  type, 
printer's  style, 
adorns  building 

Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

The  offset-printed  Port  An¬ 
geles  Evening  Xews  has  pre¬ 
served  a  bit  of  history  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  vestibule  door  of 
wooden  bl(K‘k  type  just  Inside  its 
entrance. 

The  type  reads  backward, 
printer’s  style.  The  name  and 
year  of  the  News’  founding  are 
featured.  Diagonal  sub  lines  dis¬ 
play  the  six-letter  combina¬ 
tions  from  the  first  two  vertical 
lines  of  a  linecasting  machine’s 
keyboard,  ETAOIN  SHRDLU. 

Ned  Thomas,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  credits  the  idea 
for  this  display  to  the  architect, 
John  Rudolph.  The  type  was 
hard  to  find,  but  with  an  assist 
from  William  O.  Thornily  of 
Seattle,  a  former  advertising 
executive,  the  project  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Thornily  had  developed 
a  home  print  shop  as  a  hobby. 


tee’s  move  to  win  academic  sta¬ 
tus  for  Journalism  in  the  state 
college  system. 

An  appeal  for  publisher  help 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  campus 
newspapers  was  made  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Glenn  S.  Dumke.  head  of 
a  state  college  system  compris¬ 
ing  227,000  students  on  18  cam¬ 
puses. 

Dumke  has  proposed  publica¬ 
tion  boai’ds  for  each  campus  and 
a  code  of  ethics  applicable  to 
local  conditions. 

This  matter  is  still  pending, 
the  educator  reported.  Dumke 
reported  views  range  from  be¬ 
lief  that  the  college  .Journalism 
department  should  have  total 
juri.sdiction  to  the  view  that 
professional  codes  .should  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  in  accord  with  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  them.selves. 

.As  one  advocate  of  total  self- 
rule  put  it,  “If  four  letter  words 
are  not  offensive  to  students, 
then  their  u.se  should  not  be 
(luestioned,”  Dumke  reported. 

• 

Californiu  winner 

The  weekly  Claremont 
(Calif.)  Courier  was  a  trophy 
winner  in  the  Edmund  C. 
.Arnold  awards  for  newspaper 
typograj)hy.  (E&P,  Feb.  21). 


(veorf^ia  joiirnali»«in 
leaeliers  reassi^ied 

.Athens,  Ga. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Kopp,  head  of 
the  News-Editorial  Sequence  of 
courses  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Journalism, 
has  been  named  to  direct  a  self- 
study  of  the  school.  Dean  War¬ 
ren  K.  .Agee  has  announced. 

Succeeding  Dr.  Kopp  as  head 
of  the  journalism  course  se¬ 
quence  is  Dr.  Emery  L.  Sasser. 
Dean  .Agee  also  announced  that 
Dr.  Richard  O’Brien  will  be  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school,  succeeding 
Dr.  William  Baxter  who  be¬ 
comes  associate  to  the  Dean. 

Dr.  Kopp,  who  joined  the  Uni¬ 
versity  faculty  in  195fi,  holds 
degrees  from  Mercer  University 
and  the  University  of  Georgia. 
The  self-study  he  will  direct  is 
part  of  a  University-wide  effort 
to  plan  development  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Dr.  Sa.sser  is  an  as.sociate 
professor  of  journalism  with  de¬ 
grees  from  the  LTniversity  of 
Georgia  and  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  joined  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  four  years  ago  after 
l.l  years  experience  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  advertising. 


Dr.  O’Brien  joint'd  the  faculty 
in  1964  after  .serving  in  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  capacity  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University  of  St.  Louis. 
He  holds  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  .As  graduate 
program  cooi-dinator  for  the 
journalism  school  he  will  super¬ 
vise  the  masters  degree  pro¬ 
grams  of  about  6.7  graduate  stu¬ 
dents. 

• 

Bill  Brown  will  lieail 
WPIX  news  operations 

Fred  M.  Thrower,  president 
of  WPIX  Inc.,  has  appointed 
Lewis  W.  Brown  to  head  news 
operations  for  WPIX-tv,  the 
Xew  York  Xeies  station. 

Brown,  known  in  the  industry 
as  Bill  Brown,  joined  WPIX 
on  March  2  after  an  eight-year 
as.sociation  with  NBC  News, 
where  his  most  recent  assign¬ 
ment  was  a  14-month  stint  as 
correspondent  and  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Berlin. 

Brown’s  association  with  tele¬ 
vision  began  in  1962  when  he 
left  his  post  as  day  city  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
where  he  had  been  employed  for 
four  years,  to  become  a  new’s 
writer  and  political  expert  for 
NBC  News. 
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Him  out 
black-and-ixdiite 
prints  in 
15  seconds 


The  Kodak  Ektamatic 
Processor,  Model  2 14,  turns  out  a 
dependable  stabilized  print  in  just 
15  seconds.  Compare  that  with  the  half 
hour  needed  for  the  old  dip-and-dunk  method 
p  and  you  can  see  the  production  benefits  it  gains 
for  your  paper.  Hurry-prints  for  editor's  approval. 
Quick  prints  for  your  platemaker.  Fast  proofs  for 
paste-ups.  More  free  time  for  photo  personnel  to  tackle 
other  duties.  Increased  output  all  a  long  the  line.  The 
Ektamatic  Processor  is  part  of  a  system  that  contains  a 
choice  of  custom-designed  Kodak  papers  and  chemicals. 

All  made  together  to  work  better  together 
for  today’s  newspaper  production. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y, 
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John  Deere. 
Good  reason  for 
leadership. 


u 


'^Presently,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1970,  20,000  U.S. 
farmers  are  flying  into  Moline, 
Illinois,  to  see  the  world’s  leading 
agricultural  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  at  work.  Fly-In  ’70  it’s 
called.  They  tour  our  Worldwide 
Administrative  Center,  new, 
all-electric  John  Deere  Foundry, 
and  new  manufacturing  facilities 
for  John  Deere’s  line  of  New 
Generation  Combines. 

They  are  coming  to  see  a 
leader  at  work.  Good  reason. 
John  Deere  manufacturing  is 


innovative  and  large-scale  .  .  . 
as  is  John  Deere  Farm  Machinery 
in  use  around  the  free  world. 

John  Deere  also  manufactures 
Industrial  and  Lawn  and  Garden 
Consumer  Products. 

If  you  need  information  or 
photographs  for  your  story  — 
and  we  can  help  — write  Public 
Relations  Department,  Deere  & 
Company,  Moline,  Illinois  61265, 
or  telephone  309/792-4181. 


GOOD  REASON  FOR  LEADERSHIP. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY 


Moline.  Illinois  61265 
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Police  recruits  are  briefed 
on  relations  with  reporters 


By  Frank  Yoiiii" 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  has 
established  a  program  of  brief¬ 
ing  recruits  on  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  in  general,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
reporters. 

Managing  Editor  Bruce  Man¬ 
ning  said  the  purpose  of  the 
program,  to  be  presented  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  each  10-week 
training  class,  is  to  reach  the 
recruits  early  enough  to  build 
good  press-police  relations  from 
the  beginning. 

The  initial  presentation 
(March  2)  at  the  Jacksonville 
Police  Academy  included  open¬ 
ing  remarks  by  Manning  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  press  and 
its  goal  of  keeping  a  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  enlightened  public. 

Participating  with  Manning 
in  the  presentation  were  the 
Times-Union’s  chief  editorial 
writer,  William  Sweisgood; 
chief  photographer,  Foster  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  a  former  police  re¬ 
porter,  Frank  Young,  who  now 
covers  city  government. 

Color  slides  were  used  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  process  through 
which  a  news  story  goes,  from 
the  raw'  notes  taken  by  the  re¬ 
porter  to  the  final  home  delivery 
of  the  paper  by  the  carrier  boy. 

.Scrapbook  of  stories 

The  presentation  team, 
brought  along  a  scrapbook  con¬ 
taining  copies  of  stories  pin¬ 
pointing  police  problems  and 
editorials  calling  for  improved 
working  conditions  and  better 
pay.  The  stories  also  included 
ones  in  which  individual  officers 
had  been  credited  with  outstand¬ 
ing  accomplishments. 

While  relations  between  the 
Times-Union  and  police  gener¬ 
ally  are  good,  young  officers  fre¬ 
quently  are  reluctant,  and  as 
Manning  pointed  out,  under¬ 
standably  so,  to  talk  freely  with 
reporters  during  the  first  few 
months  of  their  careers. 

The  Times-Union ”s  presenta¬ 
tion  was  designed  to  break  the 
ice  through  frank  discussion  of 
exactly  what  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
pects  from  police  and  how  it 
goes  about  getting  it. 

Police  everyw'here,  especially 
young  ones.  Manning  said,  are 
becoming  increasingly  hesitant 
to  discuss  cases  and  investiga¬ 
tions  in  detail  in  the  light  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  as 
a  result  of  increasing  sensitivity 
concerning  their  “public  image.” 


Police  recruits  advanced  a 
variety  of  questions  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  press  in  reporting 
on  the  Hippy,  Yippy  and  other 
movements  and  current  events. 

The  recruits  were  particularly 
interested  to  learn  that  news¬ 
men  often  carry  out  their  work 
in  much  the  same  manner  as 
police  investigators,  probing  a 
story  to  its  conclusion  after 
starting  out  with  only  a  few 
bits  and  pieces  of  information. 

Sweisgood  told  how,  through 
months  of  work  as  a  reporter, 
he  had  delved  into  Municipal 
Court  cases  involving  drunken 
driving  charges. 

Led  to  indielIIlelll^ 

The  more  Sw'eisgood  probed, 
the  more  he  began  to  see  a  cor¬ 
relation  betw’een  certain  bond¬ 
ing  companies  and  persons 
against  whom  driving  w'hile  in¬ 
toxicated  charges  had  been 
dropped. 

Sw'eisgood’s  investigation  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  indictments 
against  several  per.sons,  includ¬ 
ing  an  attorney,  for  “fixing” 
drunken  driving  cases. 

The  recruits  were  told  by  the 
Times-Union  representatives 
that  the  newspaper  was  cau¬ 
tiously  objective  in  handling 
stories  stemming  from  charges 
against  police  of  brutality,  over¬ 
reaction  during  civil  disorders 
and  in  issues  involving  race  re¬ 
lations.  But,  the  recruits  were 
informed,  the  Times-Union 
would  never  attempt  to  provide 
a  cover  for  police  simply  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  public  image. 

However,  in  resjionse  to  one 
question  regarding  the  public 
image  of  law  officers,  Marshall 
produced  a  handful  of  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  only  a  few  days 
earlier  depicting  in  different 


shots  anyw'here  from  five  to 
seven  uniformed  policemen  re¬ 
straining  a  Negro  man. 

The  officers  had  just  thwarted 
an  attempt  by  the  man  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide  by  leaping  from  the 
window  of  a  building. 

Vi’hy  picture  wasn’t  u.sed 

Marshall  said  that  while  it 
was  obvious  to  news  editors, 
briefed  on  the  story  of  what 
was  taking  place,  the  readers 
probably  would  have  felt  the 
police  were  overreacting  in  the 
situation  from  the  number  of 
officers  surrounding  one  strug¬ 
gling  man.  Actually,  Marshall 
explained,  the  man  w'as  being 
held  by  only  two  of  the  police¬ 
men,  the  others  having  been  on 
hand  to  have  taken  whatever 
steps  necessary  to  prevent  a 
suicide. 

Marshall  said  the  photos  had 
been  turned  down  by  the  city 
desk  because  they  failed  to  de¬ 
pict  exactly  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  and  stoo<l  a  chance  of  being 
misinterpreted. 

“The  city  desk  apparently  felt 
the  readers  would  get  the  wrong 
impression,”  Marshall  told  the 
recruits.  “That’s  undoubtedly 
the  reason  they  (deskmen)  held 
it  out.” 

Balanced  opinion  page 

Sweisgood  explained  the 
Times-Union’s  policy  of  always 
presenting  a  balanced  editorial 
page  by  running  both  liberal  and 
conservative  columnists  to  give 
both  sides  of  the  issues  of  the 
day. 

Police  academy  officials  said 
they  were  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  Times-Union 
briefing  session.  “It  was  most 
enlightening  to  them  (re¬ 
cruits),”  commented  one  in¬ 
structor. 


DEAR  READER; 

Can  you  recommend  a  newspaperman  who  has  a  law  degree  and 
some  experience  who  would  want  to  move  to  the  Washington  scene? 

A  long-established  national  trade  association  is  looking  for  an  at¬ 
torney  with  print  media  knowledge  to  join  its  staff  in  a  responsible 
position. 

Work  involves: 

1.  Responsibility  for  legislative  program  determined 
by  board  of  directors  and  officers; 

2.  Surveillance  of  bills,  laws,  regulations;  and 

3.  Reporting  and  interpreting  to  a  national  member¬ 
ship. 

The  association  members  are  responsive  and  effective  in  supporting 
legislative  program. 

Salary  in  $20,000  range  to  begin,  with  full  benefits  for  self  and 
family,  a  skilled  secretary-assistant,  moderate  travel.  Social  and 
political  involvement  with  Capitol  Hill  is  comfortably  minimal.  Rapid 
advancement  is  a  certainty. 

Write  to  Box  404,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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AP,  4  papers 
win  judgment 
in  libel  suit 


Miami,  Fla. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Grady  L. 
Crawford  sustained  all  three 
grounds  of  the  defense  in  grant¬ 
ing  a  summary  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  four  newspapers  which  had 
been  sued  for  libel  by  Merritt- 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.  (E&P, 
Feb.  28). 

The  average  person  (the 
“common  mind”)  understands 
the  terms  “liquidation”  and 
“bankrupt”  to  be  practically 
synonymous,  the  judge  ruled. 

Furthermore,  he  held,  there 
was  no  proof  of  “convincing 
clarity”  of  “express  malice” 
against  any  of  the  defendants. 

The  newspapers — the  Florida 
Times-Umon,  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Miami  News — pleaded  that  they 
had  relied  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
.4P  in  publishing  a  story  in 
January,  1969,  that  the  said  cor¬ 
poration  was  “now  bankrupt”. 
Earlier,  the  court  noted,  each  of 
the  papers  had  run  numerous 
stories  about  the  plaintiff  and 
the  criminal  charges,  convic¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  of  Louis 
Wolfson,  its  principal  officer  and 
stockholder,  and  his  associates 
in  the  management  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  court  cited  several  pre¬ 
cedent  decisions  upholding  the 
right  of  newspapers  to  rely  on 
a  newsgathering  agency  such  as 
the  AP  or  UPI  without  making 
a  check  or  independent  investi¬ 
gation. 

Finally,  the  court  found  that 
the  story  concerned  a  matter  of 
wide  public  interest  and  that 
Louis  Wolfson  “was  very  defi¬ 
nitely  a  public  figure.” 

The  defendants  were  granted 
costs  from  the  corporation. 
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Summer  staffers’ 
work  recognized 
in  awards  by  SDX 

The  New  Jersey  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has 
announced  winners  in  its  first 
annual  writing  contest  for  sum¬ 
mer  staffers  on  state  newspap¬ 
ers  and  has  decided  to  sponsor 
the  contest  for  a  second  year. 

First  place  winners  were: 

Daily  division — Paula  M.  Span, 
who  provided  front-page  cover¬ 
age  for  the  Atlantic  City  Press 
on  last  August’s  pop  festival  at 
the  Atlantic  City  Race  Track.  “I 
refused  to  follow  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  pattern  of  playing  up  the 
freaks  and  the  drugs  while  ig¬ 
noring  the  music  and  fellow¬ 
ship,”  she  said. 

Weekly  division  —  Pamela  S. 
Boyce,  who  did  in-depth  stories 
for  the  Citizen  of  Morris 
County,  Danville,  on  the  high 
cost  to  taxpayers  of  mischievous 
damage  at  public  schools  and  on 
the  closing  of  a  suburban  day 
camp  that  serv’ed  underprivileg¬ 
ed  city  children. 

Carol  Comegno  won  second 
prize  in  the  daily  division  for 
her  deadline  story  in  the  Cam¬ 
den  Courier-Post  about  the  es¬ 
cape  of  six  prisoners  from  the 


Burlington  County  Jail  at 
Mount  Holly. 

David  Bright  won  second 
prize  in  the  weekly  division  for 
his  work  in  w-riting,  illustrating 
and  laying  out  his  feature  on 
police  departments  covered  by 
the  Echoes-Sentinel  of  Passaic 
Tow'nship,  Warren  and  Watch- 
ung. 

In  all,  there  were  27  entries 
from  daily  summer  staffers  and 
16  from  weekly  summer  staf¬ 
fers,  according  to  Wilson  L. 
Barto,  Trenton  Evening  Times 
city  editor  who  was  contest 
chairman. 

Portable  t>T)ewriters  were 
awarded  to  the  two  top  finalists 
in  each  division. 

The  judges  were  F.  Wallace 
Gordon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Chronicle  Newspapers  of 
Jenkintown,  Pa.;  Robert  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  amusements  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
Philip  B.  Schaeffer,  assistant 
vicepresident  for  university  re¬ 
lations  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia. 

• 

Press  rents  space 

Oklahoma  City 

Newspapers,  news  services 
and  individual  reporters  are 
now  being  charged  rent  on  space 
they  occupy  in  the  Capitol  press 
room. 


IRA  BERKOW  IRA  BERKOW 


For  sports  reports  that  are  different — thot  reach  into 
the  social  significance  of  an  athlete's  life — watch  for 
Ira  Berkow,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  sports 
editor  and  columnist.  Berkow's  modern,  creative  ap¬ 
proach  goes  far  beyond  sports  competence.  He  puts  the 
stars  where  they  should  be — as  part  of  our  complex 
society.  Berkow's  perceptive  column  relates  personalities 
to  their  roles  on  and  off  the  field  and  to  the  sports 
issues  of  the  time.  You  see  him  four  times  a  week  in 
the  Newspoper  Enterprise  doily  service. 

iiRA  BERKOW  IRA  BERKOW 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION  NEW  YORK/CLIVIIAND 


. -  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Department  of  Corrections 

A  few  column.s  ago,  I  quoted  a  letter  that  may  easily 
have  left  the  impression  that  glamour  is  right  and  glamor 
is  wrong.  As  pointed  out  to  me  by  Allan  M.  Lazarus,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Shreveport  Times,  both  versions  are 
correct,  and  are  given  as  variants  by  all  dictionaries. 

The  curious  thing  here,  however,  is  that  while  spelling 
like  honour,  flavour,  labour  and  the  like  are  conspicuously 
Briticisms  and  as  such  are  avoided  in  this  country,  in 
preference  to  honor,  flavor,  and  labor,  glamour  is  not  a 
Briticism  but  rather  the  preferred  American  spelling.  This 
was  really  the  point  being  made  by  the  letter  I  quoted. 
This  preference  is  concurred  in  by  five  of  the  seven  cur¬ 
rent  dictionaries  of  usage — all,  that  is,  that  deal  with  the 
subject.  Conventional  dictionaries  give  glamour  first,  which 
generally  indicates  that  it  is  predominant. 

Bernstein,  Follett,  and  Evans  protest  that  the  term  (to 
consider  its  meaning  as  distinguished  from  its  spelling) 
is  applied  indiscriminately.  Bernstein  says  the  tendency 
is  to  forget  its  basic  suggestion  of  m.agic  and  to  use  it  for 
any  kind  of  attraction  or  impressiveness. 

Evans  singles  out  its  use  as  a  symonym  for  beautiful  or 
lovely  in  reference  to  women  as  a  misapplication.  Both 
Random  House  and  Webster,  however,  give  a  combination 
of  beauty  and  charm  as  constituting  a  sense  applicable  to 
a  person.  If  we  had  to  stop  applying  glamour  and  glamor¬ 
ous  to  women,  we  might  as  well  throw  the  words  away. 
And,  in  passing,  it  might  be  useful  to  point  out  that  while 
glamour  is  preferred  over  glamor,  glamorous  and  glamor¬ 
ize  and  preferred  over  glamourous  and  glamorize. 

Fowler  had  an  interesting  comment  on  the  spellings  -our 
and  -or.  *‘Our  first  notification,”  he  wrote,  “that  the  book 
we  are  reading  is  not  English  but  American  is  often,  now¬ 
adays,  the  sight  of  an  -or.  ‘Yankee,’  we  say,  and  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  on  spelling  like  gentlemen ;  we  wisely  decline 
to  regard  it  as  a  matter  for  argument.  The  English  way 
cannot  but  be  better  than  the  American  way;  that  is 
enough.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Britons  thus  do  not  approach  the 
question  of  -our  vs.  -or  with  an  open  mind,  and  pointed  out 
that  even  in  British  usage  there  are  many  more  words 
ending  in  -or  than  in  -our;  he  cited  horror,  pallor,  tremor. 
He  concluded  by  predicting  (in  1926)  that  the  -our  endings 
would  gradually  give  way  to  -or  in  Britain.  But  if  this  is 
happening,  the  process  is  not  exactly  rapid;  revising 
Fowler  in  196.'5,  Sir  Ernest  Gowers  retain^  this  entry 
(-our  and  -or)  unchanged. 

*  ♦  * 

Mr.  Lazarus  also  pointed  out  that  Editorial  Workshop 
No.  888  (Dec.  2,  1969),  which  presented  a  list  of  trade¬ 
marks  and  their  generic  equivalents,  mistakenly  reported 
that  there  is  no  generic  equivalent  for  Teletype.  There  ai’e, 
of  course,  both  teletypeivritcr  and  teleprinter. 

Wayward  Words 

Emissary  once  had  a  predominantly  unfavorable  sense, 
.suggesting  spying  or  similarly  underhanded  activity.  This 
meaning  was  considered  primary  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
and  Cyclopedia  (1897);  its  example,  however,  came  from 
Ben  Jonson  (1573-1637).  At  any  rate,  all  dictionaries  now 
give  the  neutral  sense  of  one  sent  on  a  mission,  as  well  as 
the  derogatory  one.  The  widespread  use  of  the  term  in 
newspapers  for  envoy  probably  hastened  acceptance  of  the 
neutral  sense. 
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On  our 

75^  Anniversary 

New  Holland  (WHO?)* 

wishes  to  thank  the 
communications 
media  of  America  for 
making  it  possible 
for  us  to  tell  our  story 
through  advertising  and 
news  in  afree  press. 


New  Holland  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  is  the  world’s  largest 
*9  manufacturer  of  specialized  farm  equipment.  We  sell  in  over70 
countries,  with  plants  in  five.  We  are  also  making  a  name  for  ourselves, 
with  your  help,  in  the  field  of  industrial  equipment,  fiberglass  products 
and  sports  vehicles.  As  our  parent  a 

^  O  n  J  0.-  ^^PER^VRAIND 

company,  Sperry  Rand  Corporation, 
says  in  its  ads:  Wait  till  you  see 
what  we  do  tomorrow. 


JL 

^1\EW  HOLLAI\D 


New  Holland  Division  of  Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland.  Pa.  17557 


Practical  in  design  •  dependable  in  action 


Photographers’  ideas 
followed  in  stadium 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  of  fhe  Philadelphia  Press  Photographers 
Association  confer  with  the  manager  of  the  city’s  new  sports  stadium 
on  the  layout  of  photographer's  facilities.  From  left  to  right:  Joseph 
McGuinn,  Philadelphia  Daily  News;  stadium  manager  Harry  Blat- 
stein;  Robert  Mooney,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Ed  Freeman,  also 
of  the  Inquirer. 

Media  General  boosts 
stock  for  Newark  deal 


Philadelphia 

When  Philadelphia’s  new  65,- 
000-seat  sports  stadium  opens 
for  the  baseball  season,  press 
photographers  will  work  in  an 
area  built  with  them  in  mind. 

Philadelphia’s  press  photog¬ 
raphers  have  played  a  big  role 
in  setting  up  the  stadium’s  pho¬ 
tographic  facilities.  Stadium 
planners  ultilized  the  expertise 
of  a  committee  of  photographers 
prior  to  construction  to  assure 
that  all  technical  needs  of  still, 
movie  and  tv  cameramen  would 
be  met. 

Committee  of  experts 

The  committee  consisted  of 
Joseph  McGuinn,  photo  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News; 
Robert  Mooney,  photo  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
James  Saragino,  as.sistant  photo 
chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin;  William  Achatz,  photo 
bureau  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Wilmer  White, 
manager  of  Philadelphia  Pic¬ 
tures  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  Representatives  of  local 
tv  stations  also  helped  to  pin¬ 
point  favorable  camera  loca¬ 
tions. 

Distance  from  the  playing 
areas  and  total  candlepower  are 
the  primary  concern  of  the  pho¬ 
tographers  at  the  new  two- 
tiered  stadium.  A  permanent 
photographic  section  has  been 
established  in  the  main  press 
box  along  the  south  side  of  the 
stadium  at  approximately  the 
west  38-yard  line  and  moving 
toward  mid-field.  The  double¬ 
tiered  section  is  25-feet  long. 
Auxiliary  areas  for  baseball  will 
be  located  on  ground  level  di¬ 
rectly  in  line  with  first  and  third 
bases. 

Kasy  access 

In  the  first  instance,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  photographer’s 
box  to  the  first  base  line  is  160- 
feet  and  it’s  180-feet  to  the 
nearest  football  sideline.  From 
the  miniature  ground  level 
boxes,  located  at  the  far  end  of 
each  baseball  dugout,  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  48-feet  to  each  baseline. 

The  second  important  feature 
of  the  stadium  is  the  provision 
of  300-foot  candlepower  on  the 
playing  surface,  providing 
enough  light  for  color  television, 
and  more  than  enough  for  still 
photography. 

The  move  from  the  old  Connie 
Mack  Stadium  necessitates  an 
increase  of  100-mm  in  the  focal 
length  of  telephoto  lenses,  re¬ 


quired  to  obtain  appreciable  size 
figures.  Thus,  photographers 
found  that  they’ll  do  well  using 
at  least  400-mm  telephoto  lenses 
for  sports  action. 

Special  elevator 

In  addition  to  the  mezzanine 
and  ground-level  photo  areas, 
the  new  Philadelphia  stadium 
will  provide  two  separate  dark¬ 
room  facilities  for  use  by  the 
news  picture  syndicates  and  lo¬ 
cal  dailies.  Photographers  will 
also  be  provided  with  their  own 
parking  areas,  and  an  elevator 
designed  especially  for  their  use 
and  that  of  other  members  of 
the  working  press. 

In  the  event  of  all  star  games. 
World  Series  (hopefully),  or 
championship  games,  additional 
photographic  space  has  been 
made  available  along  the  cor¬ 
responding  north  side  of  the 
mezzanine  level  of  the  stadium. 


Judge  imposes  gag 
on  draft  board  trial 

Chicago 

An  order  has  been  issued  in 
U.S.  District  Court  prohibiting 
defendants  in  a  case  involving 
an  attack  on  Chicago  draft 
board  offices  from  issuing  press 
releases,  speaking  or  comment¬ 
ing  regarding  the  trial  while  it 
is  in  progress. 

Judge  Edwin  A.  Robson,  who 
will  become  chief  judge  of  the 
District  Court  here  on  March 
23,  aimed  his  order  at  both  gov¬ 
ernment  and  defense  attorneys 
and  the  15  defendants  in  the 
trial,  which  was  scheduled  to 
begin  on  March  6. 

In  effect.  Judge  Robson  ex¬ 
panded  on  curbs  in  the  Chicago 
7  trial,  and  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  William  M.  Kunstler, 
chief  defense  counsel  there,  with 
whom  he  said  one  of  the  defense 
attorneys  was  associated  in  an 
appeal  of  another  draft  board 
raid  case. 

• 

Writers’  directory 

The  1970  directory  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Business  Writers  of 
America  is  now  available  at 
$3.50  per  copy.  Orders  may  be 
sent  to  the  executive  secretary, 
Hazel  Palmer,  P.O.  Box  135, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.J.  08852. 
ABWA  is  an  organization  of 
freelance  business  writers  in 
the  U.S.  and  some  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 


Richmond,  Va. 

A  total  of  1,465,000  shares  of 
the  Class  A  stock  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  Inc.,  will  be  issued  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Evening  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Fidelity  Engraving 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  Garden  State 
Paper  Co.  Inc.,  all  of  New 
Jersey. 

Media  General,  a  Richmond- 
based  holding  company,  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  favorable  tax 
ruling  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Seiwice  in 
connection  with  the  proposed 
transaction. 

The  total  number  of  shares  to 
be  issued  had  been  contingent 
upon  1969  Garden  State  earn¬ 
ings,  which  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  independent  certi¬ 
fied  audit. 

The  principal  conditions  re¬ 
maining  befoi*e  closing  the 
transaction  are  approval  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  spinoff  of  Newark 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  which  is 
not  being  acquired,  and  Media 
General  stockholders’  approval 
of  an  increase  in  the  authorized 
capital  stock. 

If  the  acquisitions  are  con¬ 
summated,  pro  forma  earnings 
of  Media  General  in  1969  on  a 
pooling  of  interest  basis  with 
the  companies  to  be  acquired 
would  be  $6,112,407  or  $1.98  per 
share,  based  on  total  revenues  of 
$120,364,803. 

This  compares  with  earnings 
of  Media  General  in  1969  of  $2,- 
949,083,  or  $1.82  a  share,  on 
revenues  of  $53,296,935. 

Evening  News  Publishing  Co. 
publishes  the  Newark  News. 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.  pro¬ 
duces  newsprint  in  its  Garfield 
N.  J.,  and  Pomona,  Calif., 


plants,  and  manages  a  news¬ 
print  plant  near  Chicago.  Fi¬ 
delity  Engraving  Co.  operates 
an  engraving  plant  in  New 
Jersey  that  services  the  New¬ 
ark  News  and  other  customers. 

Media  General,  which  came 
into  being  as  a  Virginia  holding 
Company  in  August  of  last 
year,  acquired  at  that  time  the 
Piedmont  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  nevv'spapers 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  and 
Community  Cablevision,  Inc.  of 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  a  CATV  System. 

Through  its  other  subsidi¬ 
aries,  Media  General  owns  and 
operates  the  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Tampa, 
Fla.,  along  wdth  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  Tampa,  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  both  cities.  Richmond  is 
wholly  owned  w'hile  the  Tampa 
interest  is  84%. 

Media  General  also  o\vns,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  properties 
that  include  a  CATV  system  in 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  the  Bea¬ 
con  Press  in  Richmond,  and 
other  related  operations. 

• 

Course  for  teachers 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  graduate  course  on  use  of 
the  newspaper  in  the  elementarj' 
classroom  will  be  offered  as  a 
three-hour  credit  subject  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
Capitol  Campus  starting  March 
30.  Designed  basically  for  those 
teaching  grades  five  or  six,  the 
course  will  be  given  by  Joseph 
G.  Plank,  chairman  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Department  at  Reading 
Senior  High  School  and  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News. 
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Inquirer  Switches  to  Nikon 


At  the  Inquirer,  everybody  uses  Nikon; 
paper  buys  21  cameras,  42  lenses. 


35mm  cameras  taking 
over  photojournalism 


WASHINGTON  -  Times  have 
changed  since  the  4x5”  press  cam¬ 
era,  with  massive  flashgun  clamp¬ 
ed  to  its  side,  was  the  burdensome 
symbol  of  the  news  photographer. 
Nowadays,  he  is  usually  seen  with 
a  35mm  camera  at  his  eye.  And 
his  former  suitcase-size  outfit  has 
shrunk  to  a  small  gadget  bag. 

The  change  began  when  a  few 
pioneering  pros  became  aware  of 
the  improvements  in  the  speed 
and  quality  of  both  lenses  and 
films  for  35mm  photography.  With 
these  technical  advances,  they 
could  take  full  advantages  of  the 
small  cameras’  maneuverability  to 
inject  a  fresh  liveliness  into  their 
pictures. 


Before  long,  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  were  switching  to 
35mm  as  editors  and  publishers 
recognized  the  spontaneous  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  new  kind  of  news  pho¬ 
tography.  Spurring  the  trend  were 
such  developments  as  motor  drives 
and  thru-the-lens  exposure  control 
systems.  Today,  there  is  hardly 
any  major  paper  that  does  not  rely 
100%  on  35mm  equipment.  The 
camera  used  in  practically  every 
instance  is  the  well-known  Nikon 
F  single-lens  reflex.  Photographers 
agree  this  camera  is  exceptionally 
rugged  and  dependable.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  lenses  and  accessories  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Nikon  F  is  said  to  be 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 


PHILADELPHIA  —  In  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  switches  in  recent 
journalistic  history,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  photo  department 
has  turned  in  its  present  camera 
equipment  and  purchased  21  new 
Nikon  F  35mm  single  lens  reflex 
cameras  plus  2  Nikkor  lenses  for 
each.  Bob  Mooney,  manager  of  the 
paper’s  photo  department  stated 
that  his  entire  staff  has  made  a 
total  changeover  to  Nikon. 

Photomic  FTN  models  used 
All  of  the  Inquirer's  Nikon  cam¬ 
eras  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
Photomic  FTN  through-the-lens 
meter/finder  system.  These  use 
the  “center-weighted”  principle  of 
brightness  measurement  in  which 
60%  of  the  exposure  information 
is  derived  from  the  central  area  of 
the  finder  screen.  Unlike  so-called 
spot  systems,  however,  the  FTN 
also  measures  the  remainder  of  the 
picture  area,  but  with  minimized 
response.  This  design  enables  the 
FTN  to  compensate  automatically 
for  marked  brightness  differences 
between  central  subject  and  sur¬ 
rounding  area,  and  to  provide  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  with  a  single  reading. 
Wide  angle.,  telephoto  lenses 
Each  of  the  Inquirer’s  21  Nikons 
will  be  equipped  with  a  35mm  f2.8 
Auto-Nikkor  wide  angle  lens  and 
a  135mm  f3.5  Auto-Nikkor  tele¬ 
photo.  This  is  something  of  a  de- 
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parture  from  usual  practice,  in 
that  no  50mm  “normal”  lens  will 
be  supplied  with  the  cameras.  In 
addition,  the  paper  also  expects  to 
add  one  or  more  28mm  Auto- 
Nikkor  lenses,  as  well  as  55mm 
Auto  Micro-Nikkor  macro  lenses 
and  4(X)  and  6(X)mm  telephotos  for 
sports  work.  Each  camera  will  also 
have  a  leather  case. 


Long  and  short  lens 
theory  gaining  support 

NEW  YORK  —  The  “big  switch” 
today  in  camera  equipment  high¬ 
lights  an  interesting  photographic 
phenomenon  which  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  momentum  for  several  years. 
Photographers,  especially  photo- 
journalists,  have  been  buying  their 
35mm  interchangeable-lens  cam¬ 
eras  without  the  “normal”  5()mm 
lenses.  Instead,  they  specify  a  wide 
angle  lens,  usually  35mm  or  28mm, 
and  a  telephoto,  generally  135mm. 

The  Inquirer  chose  the  35mni 
f2.8  and  135mm  f3.5  Auto-Nikkor 
lenses.  Bob  Mooney,  manager  of 
the  Inquirer  photo  department 
and  the  man  responsible  for  the 
changeover  described  the  choice 
of  lenses  as  a  carefully  thought- 
out  move.  “We’ve  tried  working 
with  this  combination,”  he  said, 
“and  found  that  we  never  miss  the 
5()mm  lens.  The  35mm  isn’t  so  very 
much  wider  that  we  can’t  use  it  in 
normal  situations,  but  it  can  be  a 
big  help  in  a  crowded  room.  And, 
of  course,  the  135  is  invaluable 
when  you  can’t  get  close  enough 
to  the  subject.” 


Prize  series  tells  dangers 
lurking  in  Alaska  oil  boom 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
JANUARY  1970  vs.  1969 

( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


The  dangers  in  Alaska’s  oil 
boom  and  the  danger  that  a 
planned  800-mile  pipeline  would 
cause  rivers,  forests  and  wild¬ 
life  won  for  Tom  Brown  of  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
Xews  the  $1,000  first  prize  in 
the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation’s 
1969  Edward  J.  Meeman  Con¬ 
servation  Awards. 

The  awards — totaling  $5,000 
— go  to  newspapermen  and  wo¬ 
men  for  superior  work  in  pro¬ 
moting  conservation  through  re¬ 
porting,  editorials,  cartoons  and 
photography,  they  w^ere  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  a  pioneer  conserv'ation- 
ist,  w'hile  he  w’as  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  a 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 

Brown,  28,  was  a  UPI  cor¬ 
respondent  before  joining  the 
Anchorage  paper. 

Four  second  prizes  of  $750 
each  go  to  Here  Ficklen,  Dallas 
Morning  News  cartoonist; 
Willian  Steif  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
Washington;  William  Logan  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver;  and  a  three-man  team, 
Mike  Albertson,  Paul  Jasper, 
and  Bill  Prime,  of  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  (Fla.)  News-Jowrnal. 

Five  third  prizes  of  $200  each 
go  to  Mark  A.  Stuart,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record;  Franz  Scholz, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun;  Paul  G. 
Hayes,  Milwaukee  Joumial; 
Don  Bliss,  Louisville  Times; 
and  Chester  S.  Davis,  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Pollution  —  of  water,  air 
and  environment — received  the 
major  emphasis  in  this  year’s 
competition  which  attracted  en¬ 
tries  from  ;16  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  judges 
were  Don  E.  Weaver,  Scripps- 
Howard  conservation  editor,  and 


Tom  Brown 


Alfred  C.  Andersson  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Brown’s  first  place  entry,  a 
series  of  articles,  warned  of  the 
fragile  ecology  of  Alaska  and 
what  hasty  exploitation  could 
mean  to  the  future  of  the  area. 


Former  bishop  w  rites 
iioiiseetariaii  eolumn 

Minneapolis 
weekly  religion  column  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  being 
written  by  Dr.  James  P.  Shan¬ 
non,  former  auxiliary  bishop  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Bower  Hawthorne,  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  said  the  nonsec¬ 
tarian  column,  titled  “The  Pil¬ 
grim  Church,”  will  deal  with  the 
relevance  of  changing  religion 
in  a  changing  world. 

Dr.  Shannon,  who  served  as 
auxiliary  bishop  from  1965  until 
his  resignation  in  1968,  is  in 
charge  of  graduate  studies  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico. 
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1970  vs  1969 
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% 

%  of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

—  10.3 

2.3 

Pood  . 

+  5.4 

8.3 

Baby  Foods  . 

—  91.6 

0.0 

Baking  Products . 

-1-  37.2 

0.8 

Beverages  . 

+  ll.l 

0.8 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

—  32.8 

0.1 

Condiments . 

-f  172.7 

1.6 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  25.5 

0.7 

Frozen  Foods  .... 

—  27.9 

0.6 

Meats  &  Fish . 

—  19.2 

0.4 

Industrial  . 

—  35.5 

2.9 

Insurance  ...  . 

—  5.6 

3.2 

Medical  . 

—  44.1 

1.6 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  15.0 

1.6 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

—  8.1 

13.5 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs . 

—  20.5 

3.0 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . 

+  2.7 

1.0 

Tobacco  . 

—  59.1 

1.9 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  31.8 

1.5 

Dentifrices  . 

—  13.8 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

—  95.8 

0.0 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  .... 

+  74.2 

1.0 

Toilet  Soaps . 

—  13.5 

0.0 

Transportation  . 

+  7.8 

17.9 

Airways . 

+  22.7 

11.8 

Bus  Lines . 

•f  179.5 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

—  88.0 

0.2 

Steamships . 

+  4.6 

2.1 

Tours  .  . 

-1-  5.8 

3.1 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  0.1 

l.l 

AUTOMOTIVE 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

—  8.5 

1.0 

Passenger  Cars — New . 

—  20.6 

11.5 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

.  +139.7 

7.6 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

.  —  38.8 

0.4 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA 

RECORDS  CITIES— 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  —  14.5 

63.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  —  II.O 

36.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  —  13.2 

100.0 

U.  of  South  Florida 
expands  J-program 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Beginning  in  September,  the 
newdy  authorized  Department  of 
Mass  Communications  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida  wdll 
offer  30  courses  leading  to  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

The  program  will  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  concentrate  in  one  of 
five  areas  of  specialized  study 
— news  -  editorial,  advertising, 
film,  magazines  and  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

“We  will  stress  a  liberal  arts 
background  rather  than  a  nar¬ 
row  technical  approach,”  said 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sanderson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department. 

The  faculty  will  include  five 
full-time  and  five  part-time  in¬ 
structors  by  next  fall,  Sander¬ 
son  said.  He  added  that,  based 
on  903  course-enrollments  dur¬ 
ing  the  1968-69  academic  year  in 
a  non-degree  Journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  he  expects  more  than  1,- 
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000  enrollments  next  September 
of  which  as  many  as  100  may 
start  as  mass  communications 
majors. 

Sadauskas  moving 
to  Sta-Hi  Corp. 

Wallace  B.  Sandauskas  has 
joined  the  Sta-Hi  Corporation 
as  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Sta-Hi’s  newly 
formed  Hylox  division.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Vern¬ 
on  R.  Spitaleri,  Sta-Hi  chair¬ 
man, 

Sadauskas  ended  a  24-year 
career  with  the  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  He  was  most  recently 
market  development  manager  in 
Carbide’s  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  department  where  he 
w'orked  on  the  Hylox  system. 

Hylox  is  a  letterpress  plate¬ 
making  system  utilizing  Carbide 
plastics  and  Sta-Hi  equipment. 

Sadauskas  wdll  work  out  of 
Hylox’s  New  York  office. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

MERCHANTS’  A ITITUDES 


store  people  believe  that  the  the  total  advertising  budget, 
readership  is  “about  the  same”  the  retailers  interviewed  spent 
as  that  of  the  dailies.  Twenty-  61.6  percent  with  the  weekly 
one  rated  the  readership  newspaper. 

“heavy”  as  compared  with  Only  category  of  merchant 
Utah’s  metro  dailies.  whose  interview  answers  were 

Journalism  students  were  in  analyzed  separately  was  the 


Small-town  merchants  are 
well-satisfied  with  the  home 
town  newspaper  as  an  effective 
spokesman  for  the  community 
in  dealing  with  social,  political, 
educational  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  but  most  of  them  rate 
weekly  newspaper  advertising 
as  only  modei’ately  effective. 

This  was  one  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  journalism 
students  at  the  University  of 
Utah  following  a  survey  of 
store  managers  in  13  Utah 
communities  in  12  counties.  The 
students  interviewed  owners  or 
managers  (usually  the  same 
person)  in  an  effort  to  establish 
how  these  space  buyers  rate  the 
local  papers. 

The  .space  sulesinaii 

Most  dramatic  and  telling 
complaint  of  the  merchants  in 
their  assessment  of  the  weekly 
was  the  attitude  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  representa¬ 
tive — the  ad  salesman.  Thirty- 
six  of  the  67  merchants  queried 
said  that  the  ad  representative 
of  the  paper— the  person  who 
made  weekly  calls  to  sell  or  pick 
up  an  ad — was  more  interested 
in  selling  an  ad  than  he  was  in 
selling  merchandise  for  the 
merchant.  However,  the  mer¬ 
chants  generally  rated  the  ad 
men  as  “.strong”  in  their  comp¬ 
etence  in  the  field  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Twenty-nine  of  the  group 
rated  the  ad  men  “strong,”  six 
said  “very  strong,”  18  rated 
them  “fair,”  and  14  said  they 
were  “weak”  or  “very  weak.” 

The  research  project,  “The 
Space  Buyer  Looks  at  the  Com¬ 
munity  Press,  “was  conducted 
by  students  who  postulated  that 
the  best  critics  of  the  weekly 
press  as  an  advertising  medium 
were  the  merchants  who  pur¬ 
chased  and  used  the  advertising 
space  week  after  week.  The  13 
students  in  the  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  class  spent  weekends 
interviewing  merchants  in  se¬ 
lected  Utah  communities  with 
healthy  weekly  papers.  The  in¬ 
terviews  were  carefully  struc¬ 
tured  and  posed  a  series  of  23 
questions  which  offered  a 
selected  range  of  answers. 

Major  advertisers 

Sixty-seven  merchants  — 
nearly  all  store  ovvmers  or  man¬ 
agers  —  were  interviewed  in 
the  survey.  The  students  saw 
these  merchants  as  persons 
whose  evaluations  of  the  papers 
and  their  staffs  are  particularly 


useful  and  meaningful.  The 
merchants,  the  study  showed, 
spent  more  than  60  percent  of 
their  advertising  budgets  with 
the  papers  and  depended  upon 
them  to  carry  their  sales  mes¬ 
sages  each  week. 

Another  postulate  of  the 
.students  was  that  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  can  profit  by  knowing 
the  advertiser’s  image  of  the 
weekly  as  an  adv^ertising  med¬ 
ium  and  as  the  community 
spokesman. 

The  most  significant  answer, 
according  to  student  concensus, 
was  the  rating  given  advertis¬ 
ing  effectiveness.  Thii-ty-one  of 
the  67  merchants  reported  their 
advertising  in  the  community 
journal  was  “reasonably  effec¬ 
tive,”  15  rated  it  “ver>'  effec¬ 
tive,”  16  gave  it  a  “marginally 
effectiv'e”  rating,  and  six  an¬ 
swered  “don’t  know”  to  the 
question. 

Most  merchants  said  that  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  of  the  papers 
vv'ere  “about  right.”  Forty-three 
gave  this  answer.  Thirteen  said 
rates  were  “high,”  two  said 
they  were  “unreasonably  high,” 
and  three  said  the  rates  repre¬ 
sented  an  “advertising  bargain.” 

<i<Kul  typography 

Utah  weeklies  have  apparent¬ 
ly  come  a  long  way  during  the 
past  decade  in  improving  the 
image  of  their  papers  typo¬ 
graphically.  Seventeen  of  the 
store  people  described  the  ty^pog- 
raphy  of  their  papers  as  “excel¬ 
lent.”  Twenty-eight  regarded  it 
as  “good,”  and  21  regarded 
their  papers  as  typographically 
“fair.”  All  except  12  of  the 
store  owners  regarded  their 
publishers  as  “progressive” 
with  respect  to  production 
methods.  These  answers  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  weeklies, 
at  least  in  Utah,  are  answering 
the  traditional  criticism  by  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agencies  that 
layout  and  format  in  the  com¬ 
munity  press  is  poor,  and  that 
reproduction  quality  is  lacking. 

The  characteristic  of  the  com¬ 
munity  press  that  is  considered 
to  be  its  best  sales  point,  heavy 
readership,  is  not  fully  accepted 
as  fact  by  store  people.  Al¬ 
though  over  half  (37)  of  the 
store  owners  themselves  read 
the  paper  “thoroughly  and  reg¬ 
ularly,”  and  eight  more  read  it 
“thoroughly  occasionally,”  only 
a  few  are  convinced  that  the 
readership  is  “very  heavy”  in 
comparison  to  Utah’s  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Twenty-four  of  the 


agreement  that  publishers  can 
make  big  improvement  in  the 
image  of  their  papers  as  adver¬ 
tising  media  by  improving  the 
tactics  and  attitudes  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen. 

Want  mure  help  uii  uds 

While  29  of  the  67  store  own¬ 
ers  rated  the  ad  salesmen  who 
called  on  them  as  “strong”  with 
respect  to  their  competence  in 
the  field  of  retail  advertising 
techniques  and  practices,  over 
half  of  the  store  owmers  regard- 
tnl  the  salesmen  as  “not  par¬ 
ticularly  useful”  in  planning 
sales  events,  layout  and  design 
of  ads,  and  counseling  in  record 
keeping  and  budgeting.  Twenty- 
seven  said  the  salesmen  were 
“useful  at  times.”  Yet  well  over 
half  the  store  owners  said  they 
would  welcome  more  help  from 
the  advertising  men  than  they 
are  now  getting,  particularly  in 
ideas  for  sales  promotion  and 
help  in  the  layout  and  design 
of  ads.  Twenty-six  would  wel¬ 
come  new  ideas;  20  asked  for 
help  in  layout  and  design. 

Fewer  than  one-half  the  mer¬ 
chants  planned  in  advance  long- 
range  advertising  programs 
with  their  weekly  paper  adver¬ 
tising  representatives.  Such 
joint,  long-range  planning  w'as 
done  “sometimes”  with  23  of  the 
merchants,  “seldom”  with  21  of 
them,  and  “never”  with  10.  It 
is  in  this  area  that  the  journ¬ 
alism  students  believe  changes 
should  occur  in  advertising  sales 
techniques.  The  students  agreed, 
after  studying  the  results  of 
their  survey,  that  weekly  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salesmen  can 
render  important  services  to 
their  clients  by  helping  to  set 
up  monthly  sales  goals  based  on 
national  figures  or  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  sales  records,  then 
setting  realistic  advertising 
budgets.  Service  can  also  be 
rendered  to  clients  by  research¬ 
ing  sales  curves  to  determine 
what  items  should  be  promoted 
during  given  periods,  and  by 
fully  utilizing  the  paper’s  re¬ 
sources  in  the  field  of  layout  and 
design  of  ads. 

\ol  aggressive  enough 

The  survey  revealed  that 
many  of  the  retail  advertisers 
are  not  record  keepers  and  do 
not  know  what  percent  of  their 
total  sales  volume  they  are  in¬ 
vesting  in  advertising.  Among 
those  who  kept  records,  the  av¬ 
erage  investment  in  advertising 
was  2.18  percent  of  sales.  Of 


grocers.  Of  the  12  grocers  inter- 
view'ed,  nine  rated  the  advertis¬ 
ing  as  either  “very  effective” 
or  “reasonably  effective.”  Eight 
of  the  12  reported  “good”  or 
“fair”  success  with  “door- 
crasher”  ads.  Most  of  the 
grocers  (nine  of  the  twelve) 
said  they  would  welcome  ideas 
for  sales  promotion. 

Among  the  general  state¬ 
ments  not  covered  by  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  offered  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  suggestions  that 
the  newspapers  were  not  ag¬ 
gressive  enough  in  initiating 
city-wide  merchandising  pro¬ 
grams,  and  that  they  ought  to 
coordinate  advertising  promo¬ 
tions  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Most  of  the  merchants  volun¬ 
teered  that  they  would  welcome 
more  help  than  they  were  now 
getting  in  layout  planning  and 
ideas  for  merchandising. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  survey  was  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  M. 
Neff  Smart,  associate  professor 
in  the  media  management  class 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  He 
is  a  former  publisher  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Utah  and  was 
city  editor  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram- 
T  ribune. 

• 

Up  to  12c  and  75c 

The  Transcript  at  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  increased  its 
price  per  copy  from  10c  to  12c 
and  its  weekly  price  for  home 
delivery  from  60c  to  7.5c. 

• 

Local  businessmen 
on  newspaper  board 

Farmington,  N.M. 

A  local  bank  officer  and  a 
construction  firm  executive  have 
been  added  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  New  Mexico  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Farmington  Daily  Times.  The 
new  directors  are:  Bill  Graye, 
Farmington  bank  officer,  and 
Lee  Atchison,  secretary-treasur¬ 
er  of  Atchison  Construction  Co., 
whose  father  is  a  state  senator. 

All  stock  in  the  newspaper 
company  is  owned  by  Lincoln 
O’Brien  and  members  of  his 
family.  O’Brien  said  he  plans  to 
retire  December  31,  1972,  leav¬ 
ing  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  company  to  Mrs.  Virginia 
Rodgers  and  Eliott  O’Brien. 
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Ex-printer  gains  fame 
with  advertising  copy 


real  fast  compositor  could  set 
a  thousand  ems  in  less  than  an 
hour,  but  a  thousand  per  hour 
was  a  fair  average. 

“We  would  paste  our  galley 
proofs  together,  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  boss  measured  our 


By  Tom  Haekward 

Moberly,  Mo. 

The  years  he  spent  as  a  boy 
setting  type  is  believed  by  a 
Moberly  insurance  man  to  be  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  received 
an  invitation  to  Tokyo  to  tell 
about  his  advertising  ideas. 

P.  K.  Weis  Sr,  84,  now  in  his 
59th  year  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  received  the  invitation 
from  Shozo  Ito,  president  of  the 
Insurance  Research  Institute  in 
Tokyo,  who  said  in  a  letter  to 
Weis: 

“You  have  played  a  great  role 
leading  me  in  advertising  mat¬ 
ters.  You  have  been  an  excellent 
teacher  in  this  field.  I  urge  you 
to  come  to  Japan  for  further 
study  of  business  in  which  we 
share  an  interest” 

Weis  plans  to  go  to  Tokyo 
next  spring.  He  is  scheduled  to 
speak  at  a  national  meeting  of 
insurance  men,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  getting  a  copy  of  a 
book,  being  written  by  Ito,  con¬ 
taining  reproductions  of  W'eis 
Agency  ads,  that  should  be  com¬ 
ing  off  the  printing  presses 
about  the  time  Weis  lands  in 
Tokyo. 

The  exchange  of  advertising 
ideas  between  Weis  and  Ito 
started  in  1965  when  the  Japan¬ 
ese  man  became  interested  in 
the  Moberly  firm  after  reading 
about  the  agency  in  a  book  by 
an  American  author,  George 
Nordhaus. 

Later,  Weis  advertisements 
that  appeared  in  print  in  the 
Moberly  Monitor-hidex  were  re¬ 
produced  in  Japanese  insurance 
publications  as  examples  of 
prize-winning  ads  worthy  of 
study  and  adoption. 

The  correspondence  between 
the  two  insurance  men  continued, 
and  when  Ito  came  to  the  United 
States  to  do  research  on  Ameri¬ 
can  insurance  agency  proced¬ 
ures  especially  newspaper  adver- 
■^ising,  he  asked  to  visit  the  Weis 

gency,  because  of  the  national 
.•eputation  it  has  gained  with  its 
insurance  advertising. 

When  Ito  returned  to  Tokyo 
he  w'rote  an  article,  “The  Agen¬ 
cy  I  visited  in  America,”  which 
appeared  in  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers  in  nine  installments. 

American  insurance  trade 
publications  have  reproduced  a 
number  of  Weis  ads  and  carried 


Weis  has  won  an  “Oscar,”  the 
top  award,  in  three  successive 
tries  with  his  advertising  en¬ 
tries. 

Weis,  who  prefers  newspaper 
advertising,  “because  the  print¬ 
ed  w’ord  sticks  with  the  reader,” 
is  his  own  advertising  agency. 
He  writes  the  copy  and  notes  on 
it  the  size  type  to  use  and  how 
it  is  to  be  arranged — then  often 
visits  the  newspaper  composing 
room  to  proof  read  the  ad  in 
type  in  the  page  form. 

Simple,  crisp  messages 

He  is  able  to  do  this  because 
he  learned  to  set  type  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily 
News  in  1885 — when  he  was  10 
year  old — and  later  set  type  and 
served  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
in  Moberly. 

Weis  ads  usually  are  built 
around  the  “service”  theme,  told 
in  short,  punchy  messages  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ample  white  space. 

“I  like  simple,  crisp  messages 
in  my  ads — and  a  lot  of  white 
space,”  Weis  said.  “White  space 
gives  an  ad  better  display  and 
easier  readability.  It’s  the  most 
valuable  space  you  can  pay  for.” 

The  Moberly  man  started  in 
the  insurance  business  in  1911, 
but  next  to  selling  insurance  he 
likes  to  write  advertising  copy 
and  “follow  it  through  to  the 
composing  room  and  see  it  in 
type,”  he  said. 

“Once  a  printer,  always  a 
printer,  I  guess,”  Weis  said. 
Weis  has  found  his  experience 
as  a  printer  invaluable. 

“The  years  I  spent  as  a 
printer  gave  me  a  good  idea 
what  an  ad  should  say,  how  it 
should  be  said  and  how  it  should 
be  displayed. 

“Our  company  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  our  advertising  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  making 
it  so. 

“Advertising  fertilizes  the 
field  to  receive  the  seeds  of  so¬ 
licitation.” 

Bom  January  7,  1885,  in 
Louisa,  Ky.,  Weis  in  the  summer 
of  1895,  began  learning  to  set 
type  in  Ashland,  Ky.  The  family 
moved  to  Armstrong,  Mo.,  and 
in  May,  June  and  July  of  1896, 
Weis  set  type  and  fed  printing 
presses  at  the  Armstrong  Her¬ 
ald. 


before  and  after  school  sessions 
during  school  terms. 

In  1898,  Weis  began  an  eight- 
year  stint  on  the  Moberly  Demo¬ 
crat,  first  as  a  typesetter,  later 
as  a  reporter.  Then  he  worked 
on  the  Moberly  Monitor  four 
years,  followed  by  four  months 
in  1910  as  a  linotype  operator 
on  the  Shelbina  (Mo.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Weis  is  the  only  living  char¬ 
ter  member  of  the  Moberly  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  No.  473,  or¬ 
ganize  in  1902. 

Printer’s  pay 

“Prior  to  the  union,  a  good 
typesetter  here,  working  10 
hours  a  day,  received  six  dol¬ 
lars  a  w'eek,”  Weis  said. 

“When  the  union  scale  of 
wages  was  first  established,” 
Weis  recalls,  “we  were  paid  on 
a  piece  work  basis — and  we 
probably  worked  a  little  harder. 

“The  scale  called  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  25  cents  per  thousand 
ems  for  day  work  and  30  cents 
per  thousand  for  night  work. 
There  was  no  pay  for  the  time 
spent  in  distributing  the  type 
back  into  the  case,  preparatory’ 
to  the  start  of  setting  again.” 

“The  type  used  in  news  col¬ 
umns  was  ‘primer,’  or  10  point. 
The  columns  were  13  ems  wide 
(pica,  12  point).  A  thousand 
ems  represented  a  depth  of  nine 
inches  in  a  single  column.  A 


‘string’  with  a  yardstick.  Each 
y’ard  was  worth  a  dollar,  and 
a  good  week’s  work  produced 
a  top  wage  of  $12  or  $15. 

“Skilled  machinists  employed 
in  the  railroad  division  shops 
made  only  about  as  much. 
Clerks  in  stores  made  less.  How¬ 
ever,  with  bread  at  five  cents 
a  loaf,  ham  sandwiches  a  nickel 
and  other  food  prices  on  the 
same  level,  the  outlook  wasn’t 
too  bad.” 

Weis  reveals  no  self-pity 
when  he  talks  about  the  de¬ 
manding  work  in  his  days  as  a 
printer,  but,  instead,  tells  how 
much  it  has  meant  to  him. 

• 

luvestiiieiit  firm 
buys  two  weeklies 

PiNEVILLE,  La. 

Acme  Investment  Co.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Pineville  News  and 
Glenmora  Patriot-Tribune,  Rap¬ 
ides  Parish  weekly  newspapers 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gabour 
Sr. 

Pineville  Printing  Co.,  includ¬ 
ing  the  plant  and  equipment, 
will  be  retained  by  Gabour  and 
will  remain  in  operation. 

Newspaper  offices  have  been 
established  by  Kent  Courtney  in 
Pineville. 

The  Gabours  have  owned  and 
published  the  two  newspapers 
.since  1958.  The  Pineville  News 
was  founded  in  1947  and  the 
Patriot-Tribune  in  1907. 


articles  written  about  the  firm.  In  Aug^ust,  1896,  Weis  moved 
as  well  as  request  articles  writ-  to  Moberly,  Mo.,  with  his  family, 
ten  by  Weis  on  advertising.  and  immediately  began  setting 

In  national  competition  con-  type  for  the  Moberly  Headlight, 
ducted  by  the  Insurance  Adver-  working  for  the  newspaper  two 
tising  Conference,  New  York,  years  during  school  vacation  and 


CHAMPION  AT  WORK — P.  K.  Weis  Sr.  left,  insurance  man,  who 
was  a  printer  when  he  was  young,  often  reads  proof  on  his  ads 
after  they  are  set  in  type  and  before  they  go  to  press.  This  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  has  helped  him  win  honors  with  his  newspaper 
advertising  and  an  invitation  to  Tokyo.  Here  he  discusses  an  ad  with 
Raymond  O'Brian,  shop  foreman  of  the  Moberly  Monitor-Index. 
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6  students 
degrees  in 

|{y  Jerry  Venters 

St.  Louis 

Six  “veteran”  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  recently  were  asked  to 
leave  their  posts  in  Belgium  and 
return  to  the  United  States,  but 
they  weren’t  being  thrown  out 
of  the  country. 

They  simply  wanted  to  receive 
their  master’s  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  four  men  and  two  women 
comprised  the  second  group  of 
.Missouri  graduate  students  to 
take  part  in  the  overseas  degree 
program.  All  course  work  had 
been  completed  before  beginning 
the  three-month  stint  in  Brus¬ 
sels. 

l’r»>fesM»r  ‘Scoop’ 


earn  MA 
Brussels 

their  jobs  are  “foreign  corre¬ 
spondents”  were  worthwhile. 

Brussels  was  chosen  for  the 
course  because  of  its  central  lo¬ 
cation  and  because  it  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  which  the  students  were  to 
cover,  SHAPE  offices  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation  offices. 

They  >.old  stories 

Articles  written  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  sold  to  American 
newspapers  by  the  students 
themselves  and  will  serve  as 
their  master’s  theses.  “I  must 
say  the  eight  students  from  1968 
(the  first  overseas  class)  and 


those  from  ’69  showed  an  im¬ 
pressive  bundle  of  clippings,” 
Schoup  remarked. 

Ferrell,  at  35  years  of  age  the 
ohlest  in  the  group,  wrote  100 
American  newspapers  before 
going  to  Europe.  About  40 
agreed  to  look  at  any  stories  he 
might  write,  and  write  he  did. 
Ferrell,  benefitting  from  his  ex¬ 
perience,  wrote  more  than  30 
stories,  he  said. 

Ferrell,  a  former  courthouse 
and  city  hall  reporter,  sold  his 
house  and  furniture  in  order  to 
go  back  to  school,  “because  I 
had  always  wanted  to  get  my 
master’s,  and  I  figured  it  was 
now  or  never.” 

Articles  on  the  Common 
Market  were  not  easy  to  sell  to 
U.S.  newspapers  because  of  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  European 
economic  community,  the  stu¬ 
dents  said,  so  many  stories 
tended  toward  the  “timeless  fea¬ 
ture.” 

Kuchwara  said  he  gained 
valuable  experience  working 
alongside  newsmen  from  the  As¬ 


sociated  Press  and  the  Times  of 
London  when  he  covered  the 
NATO  assembly  in  October. 
“We  saw  how  they  operated  and 
met  deadlines,”  Kuchwara  said. 
“Seeing  actual  newsmen  at  work 
was  a  valuable  experience.” 

Deadlines  were  not  a  part  of 
their  job,  “unless  we  imposed 
them  on  ourselves,”  Miss  Mati- 
chek,  a  foimier  teacher,  said. 
Miss  Matichek  said  she  wrote 
numerous  stories  of  a  travel 
nature  about  Belgium — “I  guess 
you  could  say  that  was  my 
forte.” 

Miss  Matichek  lived  with  a 
Belgian  journali.st’s  family  and 
found  it  highly  educational,  she 
said,  “except  for  the  warm  beer 
and  the  absence  of  ice  cubes.” 

“Perhaps  the  hardest  thing 
was  getting  past  the  officials’ 
routine  statements  and  hand¬ 
outs  and  getting  to  the  real 
news,”  observed  Hederman. 

The  program  is  one  of  several 
started  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  recent  years  in  other 
cities.  The  school  sponsors  a  sci¬ 
ence  writing  class  in  Buffalo, 


Henri  Schoup,  a  former 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Amsterdam 
and  Brussels  and  now  a  corre- 


Quill  and 


Scroll  adds 


N.Y.,  and  a  program  in  political 
reporting  in  Washington.  Other 
|)rograms  will  start  soon  in 
Latin  America  and  in  St.  Louis. 


spondent  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian  and  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  Elscriers  Weekhlad,  serves 
as  the  students’  profes.sor.  He 
began  the  job  in  1968,  he  says, 
with  some  api)rehension. 

“All  of  my  colleagues  in 
Brussels  thought  I  had  gone 
stark-raving  mad,”  he  recalls. 

‘  In  fact,  I  didn’t  go  into  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  equanimity 
either.  But  it  hasn’t  been  bad 
at  all.” 

His  six  studnts  in  1969  were: 

Donald  Ferrell,  a  reporter  for 
nine  years  on  the  Sacramoito 
Bee,  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Bress-Deniocrat  and  UPI; 

Miss  Kathleen  Matichek,  a 
graduate  of  Wisconsin  State  at 
Eau  Claire,  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion; 

Michael  Kuchwara,  Laurel, 
•Md.,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University; 

Bernard  Metzger,  a  native  of 
Strasbourg,  France,  who  left  to 
get  a  journalism  degree  at  the 
University  of  Florida  before 
coming  to  Missouri; 

liea  Hederman,  Jack.son, 
Miss.,  with  degrees  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  College  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  and 

Mi.ss  Carol  King,  Phoenix, 
.4riz.,  a  graduate  of  the  School 


its  10,000th  chapter 


Quill  and  Scroll,  the  interna¬ 
tional  honorary  society  for  high 
school  journalists,  granted  its 
10,0()()th  school  charter  in  cere¬ 
monies  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  on 
March  11. 

Formal  pre.sentation  of  the 
charter  will  be  made  by  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  founder.  Dr.  George  H. 
Gallup,  to  Laurel  Highlands 
High  School.  Dr.  Gallup  heads 
the  .American  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  in  Princeton,  N.J., 
and  has  been  editor  of  the  Gal¬ 
lup  Poll  for  many  years. 

Joining  Dr.  Gallup  in  the 
ceremonies  will  be  Prof.  Lester 
G.  Benz,  executive  secretary  of 
Quill  and  Scroll  since  1957  and 
a  member  of  the  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
and  Richard  P.  Johns,  chairman 
of  Quill  and  Scroll’s  national 
board  of  judges.  They  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  initiation  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  Laurel  Highlands 
High  School  who  will  become 
charter  members  of  the  society’s 
l(),0()()th  chapter. 

Gallu))  founded  Quill  and 
Scroll  in  1926  when  he  was  an 
instructor  in  the  School  of  Jour- 


journalism  and  allied  fields  .  .  . 
and  to  instill  in  students  the 
ideal  of  scholarship.”  These 
goals  have  remained  the  same 
for  44  years. 

Three  years  after  its  found¬ 
ing,  Quill  and  Scroll  headquar¬ 
ters  were  moved  to  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  when  Gallup  became  head 
of  the  journalism  department  at 
Drake  University.  In  1932  when 
Dr.  Gallup  accepted  a  i)rofossor- 
ship  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Quill  and  Scroll’s  central 
oHice  was  again  moved.  Head- 
(piarters  were  maintained  at 
Northwestern,  then  moved  to 
Chicago  until  1957  when  the  so¬ 
ciety  returned  to  the  University 
of  Iowa  with  the  appointment 
of  Prof.  Benz  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  Dr.  Gallup  continues  to 
head  the  society’s  board  of  trus¬ 
tees. 

In  addition  to  its  jirogram  of 
awards  and  recognition.  Quill 
and  Scroll  conducts  research  in 
all  phases  of  scholastic  journal¬ 
ism  and  publishes  nearly  a  score 
of  booklets  to  aid  journalism 
teachers  and  staff  members  of 
student  publications.  The  so- 


Wesilern  lliiioii  entry 
ill  PR  field  opposed 

P.  R.  Wire  Service  Inc.  said  it 
has  asked  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  to  bar 
Western  Union  Corporatio.n 
from  acquiring  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  PR  Newswire  Associa¬ 
tion  Inc. 

Jack  Lotto,  jiresident  of  the 
PR  Wire  Service,  described  the 
FCC  move  as  a  first  step  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  takeover. 

He  added,  “we  are  also  re- 
(luesting  the  Justice  Department 
to  reopen  its  antitrust  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  case  started  last 
June  on  our  complaint.” 

The  PR  Wire  Service  and  the 
PR  Newswire  Association  dis¬ 
tribute  corporate  and  financial 
news  releases  to  news  media  via 
teleprinter  circuits  leased  from 
Western  Union  or  the  American 
Telej)hone  &  Telegrajih  Com- 
liany. 

Western  Union  proposes  to 
exchange  ajiiiroximately  60,000 
shares  of  its  stock  for  81  per¬ 
cent  of  PR  Newswire  Associa¬ 
tion. 

e 


of  Journalism  at  Missouri  who 
hopes  to  go  into  business  and 
political  writing. 

Schoup,  who  ironically  pro¬ 
nounces  his  name  “scoop”  to  the 
delight  of  his  English-speaking 
listeners,  and  the  students  spoke 
at  a  Missouri  alumni  meeting  in 
St.  Louis.  All  said  they  believed 


nali.sm  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Twenty-three  high  schools 
from  12  states  were  represented 
at  the  foundation  meeting  in 
Iowa  City. 

Purpose  of  Quill  and  Scroll, 
as  .stated  by  the  founders,  was 
“to  encourage  and  reward  indi¬ 
vidual  achievement  in  scholastic 


ciety,  through  its  affiliate.  Quill 
and  Scroll  Founrlation,  has 
awarded  more  than  $50,000  in 
journalism  scholarships  to  col¬ 
lege  fi-eshmen  in  the  past  10 
years.  The  .society  also  publishes 
its  own  bi-monthly  magazine, 
Qnill  and  Scroll,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  30,000. 


GoMis  appoint meiit 

The  appointment  of  Ron  Ehr- 
hardt  to  manager  of  East  ('en- 
tral  sales  for  the  Goss  division 
of  iMDG  Graphic  Systems,  North 
American  Rockwell  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  A.  Riggs  Jr,  vice- 
president  of  the  division’s  sales. 
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Goss  provides  the  nation’s  leading  newspapers  with  precision  double-width 
presses.  The  Metro-Offset  and  the  Headliner  Mark  ll%roduce  quality  printing, 
with  full  color,  at  sustained  high  speeds.  Whether  you're  increasing  letterpress 
capacity  or  switching  to  offset,  call  Goss  today. 
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MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


Schermer,  Talbot 
given  new  posts 
with  Lee  papers 

John  Talbot,  40,  of  Billings, 
Montana,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Misfioulidii,  at  Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana,  to  succeed 
Lloyd  Schermer.  Schermer  a 
vicepresident  of  Lee  Enterprises, 
will  be  ti’ansferred  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
to  assume  new  duties.  Both  the 
Missoulian  and  the  liilliuys  Ga¬ 
zelle  are  Lee  newspapers. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  David  K.  Gottlieb,  president 
of  Lee  Enterprises.  Gottlieb  said 
Talbot  would  move  to  iMissoula 
in  August.  Schermer  will  serve 
as  acting  publisher  of  the  Mis¬ 
soulian  until  that  time. 

Talbot  has  been  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gazette  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  IDG.'),  and  before  that 
date  was  business  manager  of 
the  MHScathie  (Iowa)  Jouninl. 
He  had  joined  the  Lee  organiza¬ 
tion  in  llffiS  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  Wiaeiniftin  State  Journal, 
Madison. 

Schermer’s  new  duties  place 
him  in  charge  of  all  newspaper 
operations  for  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.  The  company  publishes  17 
newspapers  in  Illinois ,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Montana, 
and  Oregon.  He  has  been  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Lee  Enterpri.ses  since 
1!)G(). 

Soon  after  the  sale  of  the 
.•\naconda  newspapers  to  the  Lee 
Gi'oui),  Schermer  moved  to  Mis¬ 
soula,  in  August,  1!).')!),  from 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  where  he  was 
husine.ss  manager  of  the  Ke¬ 
wanee  Star  Courier.  In  1!)G2,  he 
was  made  publisher  of  the  Mis¬ 
soulian. 

AUSTRALIA'S! 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Inveatigat*  tha  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industriaf 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
tirertiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 
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PaTmeeta  OMist  be  made  bj 
bankdrafi  in  Aestrallan  curreacr 
CsniH  Butt  «  ClisdiH  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
Sydnty,  Australia 


Butrinetrs  manager 

Calgary 

H.  0.  (“Tommy”)  Thomas- 
son,  formerly  of  Hamilton,  On¬ 
tario,  takes  over  April  1  as 
business  manager  of  the  Calyary 
Herald,  succeeding  Fane  Polley, 
who  retired.  Thomasson,  born  in 
England,  was  formerly  with  the 
Sjiectator,  Hamilton,  first  in  the 
advertising  department  as  sales¬ 
man  and  then  national  manager, 
next  personnel  relations  man¬ 
ager,  and  since  1!)67,  assistant 
business  manager. 

*  *  if 

M.  DkM.ar  Tkisciier,  politi¬ 
cal  editor  of  the  Heneret  Xeien 
for  21  years,  has  resigned  to 
join  Utah  Reiiublican  Congres¬ 
sional  Representative  Laurence 
J.  Burton’s  staff  as  press  sec¬ 
retary.  Before  joining  the 

Deseret  News  he  was  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Provo  (Utah) 
Herald. 

if  *  * 

James  T.  Tillinghast  — 
from  sports  editor  to  city  editor 
of  the  San  Ilernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Teleyrani.  MICHAEL  J. 
Murphy  —  from  automotive 
tnlitor  to  sports  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Fred  M.  Betz,  Sr,  publisher  of 
the  Lamar  (Colo.)  Tri-State 
Itaily  Xeie.'i  for  almost  50  years 
— named  Newspaper  Publisher 
of  the  Year  by  the  Colorado 
Press  -Association. 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We  ll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices;  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Two  city  editor 
posts  filled  by 
California  group 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

The  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
promoted  two  staff  members  to 
city  editor  positions  and  inaug¬ 
urated  a  new  six-day-a-week  edi¬ 
tion  to  solidify  its  border-to- 
border  coverage  of  the  Orange 
County  coastline. 

The  newspaper  now  has 
stitched  together  a  string  of 
daily  hometown  editions  which 
covers  the  coast  from  Seal 
Beach  to  San  Clemente  (the  two 
communities  at  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  county’s  shoreline). 

■fhe  new  edition  covers  San 
Clemente  and  the  Capistrano 
Valley.  It  brings  to  seven  the 
number  of  six-day-a-week  home 
delivered  editions  published  by 
the  Daily  Pilot.  The  Daily  Pilot 
also  publishes  daily  a  “street” 
edition  for  its  newsrack  sales 
points. 

John  V’alterza,  27,  a  Daily 
Pilot  staff  member  for  nearly 
two  years,  experienced  some¬ 
thing  of  a  homecoming  when  he 
was  assigned  as  chief  staff 
writer  in  the  new  San  Clemente 
office  of  the  Daily  Pilot.  Prior 
to  leaving  to  attend  college,  he 
lived  for  seven  years  in  the  sea¬ 
side  city  President  Nixon  now 
has  selected  as  the  site  for  his 
Western  White  House. 

Valterza  reports  to  Richard 
P.  Nall,  Southern  California 
newsman  who  has  been  with  the 
Daily  Pilot  nearly  four  years 
and  is  South  Coast  Area  city 
editor.  Nall’s  office  is  in  Laguna 
Beach. 

The  Daily  Pilot  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  Fortune,  30,  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Newport  Beach  city 
editor.  Fortune  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1!)G5  as  a  reporter  in 
the  Newport  Beach  office,  served 
there  for  two  years  and  then 
was  appointed  education  writer. 

Jerome  Collins  left  the  Daily 
Pilot  to  enter  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field. 

A  second  city  editor  appointed 
by  Editor  Thomas  Keevil  was 
-Alan  Dirkin,  31,  who  has  been 
a  copy  reader  and  wire  editor  on 
the  Daily  Pilot  copy  desk  for 
the  past  three  and  a  half  years. 

Dirkin  was  appointed  Hunt¬ 
ington  Beach-Fountain  Valley 
city  editor  and  took  over  the 
Daily  Pilot’s  “west  county  of¬ 
fice”  in  Huntington  Beach. 

-A  native  of  England,  Dii'kin 
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came  to  the  United  States  in 
19G5  for  his  marriage  to  a  Pasa¬ 
dena  girl  whom  he  met  while  he 
was  working  and  she  was  study¬ 
ing  art  in  Greece. 

*  «  « 

Jerry  W.  Reece,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  .\  ewii  who  joined  John  Har¬ 
den  -Associates  two  years  ago — 
now  general  manager  of  Coch¬ 
ran,  Harden  &  Stuart  Inc., 

Greensboro  ad  agency. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ja.mes  L.  Pierce — from  di¬ 
rector  of  college  relations  at 
Saint  Francis  College  in  Maine 
to  director  of  the  news  bureau 
at  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

*  «  4: 

Roy  Harris  Jr,  a  rejiorter  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times  before  he  went  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
-Agriculture,  is  now  director  of 
Washington  relations  for  Lerch 
&  Co.,  agribusiness  and  public 
affairs  firm. 

4:  4:  ♦ 

Hal  D.  Steward,  former  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent — now  deputy  chief  of 
public  information  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department  of  Human 
Resources  Development. 

*  *  ♦ 

Raymond  -A.  John.son,  a  for¬ 
mer  circulation  manager  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal, 
has  been  elected  vicepresident  of 
Hickey-Mitchell  Co.,  circulation 
companv,  which  he  joined  in 

1958. 

«  4:  4^ 

Russell  W.  Young,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times — recipient  of  an 
-Alumni  Centennial  Award  from 
Ohio  State  University. 

*  4c  4: 

Eric  Lasher,  an  article  editor 
for  the  defunct  This  Week  mag¬ 
azine — now  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 

casting  Sy.stem. 

k:  «  * 

Ward  S.  Just,  a  member  of 
the  Washinyton  Post  editorial 
board  who  is  on  leave  for  an 
.Atlantic  magazine  assignment, 
has  been  named  co-publisher  and 
consultant  to  his  family’s  news¬ 
paper,  the  Waukeyan  (Ill.) 
Xeu's-Sun. 

4:  4t  4: 

Mary  Finuh  Hoyt,  a  free¬ 
lance  newspaper  writer  and  for¬ 
mer  .secretary  to  U.S.  Senator 
Edmund  S,  Muskie — heads  a 
newly  established  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Jou  null. 
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director  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

He  will  represent  the  Federated 
Group  paper  at  trade  and  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings. 

-■Vlax  G.  Nichols  Sr,  general 
manager  of  the  Willoughby  (O.) 
Mews-Herald  —  named  Man-of- 
the-Year  by  the  local  American 
Legion  posts  for  outstanding 
work  with  youths. 

♦  ♦  * 

Brcck  Gourlay,  former  gov¬ 
ernmental  affairs  reporter  for 
the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Times — 
named  western  North  Carolina 
regional  news  editor  for  the 
Times  and  Asheville  Citizen. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tlrry  K.  Lock  has  been 
named  sales  manager  for  news¬ 
print  in  the  western  region  of 
Boise  Cascade  Papers. 

*  »  ♦ 

William  Kreger,  business 
writer  for  the  Portland  Oregon 
.Journal — to  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  as  business  editor. 

«  :te  jfc 

I  loUGLAS  Porter  who  resigned 
recently  as  business  editor  of 
the  Oregon  Journal  is  now  copy 
chief  for  Grant  Theumel  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Portland. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gary  Simoni,  an  English 
teacher  in  the  San  Jose  high 
schools — named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
Mews-Register,  published  twice 
a  week. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  Feuille  III,  formerly 
in  the  grocery  business — named 
associate  business  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 
at  El  Paso,  agent  for  the  El 
Paso  Times  and  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post.  Leonard  Gad,  credit  man¬ 
ager  and  controller — to  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager. 
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Young  executives 
attend  ‘school’ 
at  Cocoa  Beach 

Members  of  the  Young  News¬ 
papermen’s  Conference,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  met 
at  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  March 
8-12.  In  group  were: 

Eugene  Bell,  Orlando  Sentinel 
and  Star. 

Kent  H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

Gregory  G.  Borg,  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record. 

S.  W.  Calkins  Jr,  Levittown 
(Pa.)  Courier  Times. 

George  Cecil,  Orlando  Senti¬ 
nel  and  Star. 

James  E.  Bible,  Tiffin  (0.) 
.4  dve7-t  ise^'-Ti'ibune. 

John  D.  Dickman,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

John  F.  Dille  III,  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Ti'uth. 

Sidney  T.  Gaines,  Orlando 
Sentinel  and  Star. 

William  G.  Giery,  ANPA. 

Joe  Hladky  III,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette. 

John  M.  Jones  Jr,  Greeneville 
(Tenn.)  Sun. 

Kurt  Luedtke,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Robert  B.  Mace,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News. 

George  F.  Marshall  Jr,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press-Herald. 

Ronald  D.  Martin,  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

Paul  T.  Miller  II,  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

Jan  Oesterling,  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Star. 

Wajme  T.  Patrick,  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Herald. 

C.  W.  Peters,  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Leonard  R.  Propp,  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

W.  Paul  Rejmolds,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  Mews. 

Laurance  M.  Ridder,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Robert  Robertson,  Washing- 
toti  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter. 

Scott  C.  Schurz,  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone. 

Don  Sease,  Greeiiville  (S.C.) 
Mews-Piedmont. 

William  J.  Stohrer  Jr,  Fort 
Lauderdale  News. 

Louis  A.  Weil  III,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal-Courier. 

Gerard  J.  White,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News. 

Thomas  A.  Wilson,  Findlay 
(0.)  Republican-Courier. 
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Wally  Husheii  retires 

Detroit 

Nearly  300  persons — not  all 
of  them  from  the  news  media — 
filled  the  Detroit  Press  Club 
February  28  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  J.  Wallace  Hushen, 
who,  at  65,  was  retiring  from 
the  staff  of  the  Detroit  News. 
He  had  covered  police.  City  Hall 
and  the  courts  before  becoming 
chief  of  the  evening  city  desk 
14  years  ago.  His  son.  Jack,  a 
former  News  reporter,  is  press 
secretary  to  Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin. 

A  look  at  Boyle  himself,  is 
included  in  a  prologue  written 
by  Saul  Pett  who  occupies  the 
desk  next  to  Boyle  in  the  “Poets’ 
Corner,”  of  AP  Newsfeatures  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 
City, 

• 

Warren  E.  Maul,  publisher 
of  Fina^ice  a7id  Commerce  and 
Daily  Market  Record  newspa¬ 
pers — elected  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

9te  * 

Matt  Kelsh,  formerly  on  the 
Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Re¬ 
publican  staff  and  more  recently 
news  director  of  radio  station 
WDOT  in  Burlington,  Vt. — 
named  news  director  of  WVNY- 
TV  in  Burlington. 

*  +  ♦ 

Paul  Hayes — resigned  as  a.s- 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

♦  *  * 

Paula  Herbut  —  assigned  to 
cover  City  Hall  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bidletm,  replacing  Eu¬ 
gene  Meyer,  who  resigned  to 
join  the  Washington.  Post. 

Hi  Hi  Up 

John  C.  Hanna  —  resigned 
from  Philadelphia  Bulletin  sub¬ 
urban  edition  rewrite  to  join 
the  AP  at  Pittsburgh. 

H  H  H 

JUDSON  Brown  —  resigned 
from  the  Philadelphia  B^dlethi 
general  staff  to  co-produce  a  lo¬ 
cal  documentary  film. 

H  H  H 

C.  William  Basenberg,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times — is  now  on  the 
publicity  staff  of  Gray  &  Rog¬ 
ers  advertising-PR  agency  in 
Philadelphia. 

♦  ♦  * 

Omer  j.  (Dick)  Shively — 
from  the  Wilmington  (Dela.) 
News-Journal  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir- 
giniayi-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 


Ken  McCullagh  retires 
from  Canadian  paper 

Saskatoon 

The  retirement  of  Ken  Mc¬ 
Cullagh,  Star-Phoenix  circula¬ 
tion  manager  since  1954,  and  the 
appointment  of  Harvey  Brake- 
field  as  his  successor,  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Norman  G.  Pater¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper. 

For  McCullagh,  who  was  bom 
in  Dublin  in  1905,  the  day 
marked  the  end  of  a  Saskatoon 
newspaper  career  which  began 
49  years  ago.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  here  in  1920,  he  started 
as  a  mailroom  helper  and  car¬ 
rier  boy  at  the  Saskatoon  Daily 
Star. 

Brakefield  was  bom  near 
Watrous,  Saskatchewan  in  1939. 
His  family  moved  to  the  Prince 
Albert  district  a  short  time  later 
and  he  joined  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Prince  Albert 
Herald  in  1956.  Aside  from  one 
year  spent  in  Calgary,  Brake- 
field  remained  with  the  Herald 
and  was  appointed  circulation 
manager  in  1961.  In  1965  he 
joined  the  Star-Phoenix  as  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Steve  Raymond  —  assistant 
city  editor  for  environment  cov¬ 
erage  at  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ben  Sonz,  formerly  wth 
Fairchild  Publications — to  the 
New  York  News  for  national 
textile  and  apparel  advertising. 

H  H  * 

Gil  Bailey,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Son  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer- 
eury  who  has  been  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Congressman 

Don  Edwards,  has  joined  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Press-Telegram  as  en¬ 
vironment  editor. 
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With  a  range  from  5  to  72  point,  and 
an  eight-font  capacity,  the  Linofilm 
Super-Quick  can  set  an  entire  news¬ 
paper —  news,  ads,  classified — from 
one  four-grid  set-up.  Or  turn  out  a 
variety  of  commercial  composition  — 
books,  publications,  job  work — about 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  fastest  line- 
caster.  All  the  lines  shown  below  were 
set  on  a  Linofilm  Super-Quick  using 


There  s  almost  rto  limt!  to  SUPER-  C 
There's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER'  C 

I  here's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPLK-t 
I  here's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPl-.R-{ 

I  herc's  almost  no  limit  to  Sl"PER-( 
There's,  dlniost  no  limit  to  SL'PER-i 

There’s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-i 
There’s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER- ^ 

There's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-' 
There's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-' 

ere’s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-* 
ere’s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-' 

ilmost  no  limit  to  SUPER-* 

dmost  no  limit  to  SUPER- 

lost  no  limit  to  SUPER- 

^os^  no  limit  to  SUPER- 

lO  limit  to  SUPER- 
lo  limit  to  SUPER- 

imit  to  SUPER- 
imit  to  SUPER- 

it  to  SUPER- 
it  to  SUPER- 

3  SUPER- 

s  SUPER. 


only  four  grids.  What  else  could  we 
name  it  but  Super-Quick? 

Your  Mergenthaler  Sales  Engineer 
can  show  you  how  this  low-cost  photo¬ 
typesetter  can  be  the  best  equipment 
investment  you’ve  ever  made.  Or  write 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York 

Mergenthaler 


QUICK  typographic  variety  and  tlembility 
QUICK  typographic  variety  and  flexibility 

QL'K  K  typographic  variety  and  nc\ibihl\ 

{)l  t(  R  typottraphie  variety  and  lle.xihility. 

Ql’KiK  typographic  variety  and  flexibility. 

QUICK  typographic  variety  and  flexibility. 

QUICK  typographic  variety  and  flexibility. 
QUICK  typographic  variety  and  flexibility. 

QUICK  typographic  variety  and  fl 
QUICK  typographic  variety  and  fl 

QUICK  typographic  variety  an 
QUICK  typographic  variety  an 

QUICK  typographic  vari< 

QUICK  typographic  varu 

QUICK  typographic  va 
QUICK  typographic  va 

QUICK  typograp 
QUICK  typograp 

QUICK  typogr; 
QUICK  typogn 

QUICK  type 
QUICK  typo 

QUICK  t 

QUICK  f 


This  decade:  high-speed 
type  production  systems 


By  William  1).  Rinehart 
Assistant  General  Manat^er 
A.\PA  Research  Institute 

The  present  decade  will  see 
the  newspapers  of  this  country 
move  from  costly,  slow  produc¬ 
tion  systems  to  very  high-speed, 
lowcost  production.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  on  the  production 
side  wdll  be  in  advance  of  de¬ 
mands  made  by  management, 
editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  The  monkey  will  be 
on  the  backs  of  management  on 
how  to  best  utilize  the  new 
systems,  in  the  way  of  final 
product.  The  question  will  not 
be  “How  can  we  economically 
do  it?,”  but  rather  “What  can 
we  do  with  all  our  production 
capacity  ?  ” 

For  decades,  the  hot  metal 
production  systems  have  been 
the  yoke  around  management’s 
neck,  preventing  the  implement¬ 
ation  of  many  ideas  to  improve 
the  saleability  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  I  for  one  will  enjoy 
management’s  new  problem — 
because  in  the  end  our  business 
will  be  stronger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

As  an  engineer  by  education, 

I  am  used  to  dealing  in  funda¬ 
mental  fixed  laws  of  nature.  The 
w'att  or  ampere  is  the  same  in 
New  York  City  as  in  Miami  or 
Los  Angeles.  I  recognize  that 
those  who  are  in  newspaper 
labor  relations  are  in  a  directly 
opposite  science,  and  also  that 
their  job  in  the  next  five  to  ten 
years  is  bound  to  become  in¬ 
finitely  more  difficult.  We  in 
ANPA/RI  recognize  the  fact 
that  while  new  methods  are 
technically  feasible,  our  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  benefit  unless  they 
are  able  to  effectively  negotiate 
the  economic  utilization  of  the 
new  equipment.  We  strongly 
feel  that  you  should  be  ever 
alert  in  new  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  not  to  box  yourself  into  a 
situation  that  will  cause  future 
unnecessary  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes,  or  even  prevent  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  equipment  which  could 
be  beneficial  to  your  individual 
newspaper  operation. 

Progress  is  never  painless  in 

(This  article  was  adapted  from 
a  report  to  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers.) 


Plant  *  equipment 
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any  field,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  newspaper  business. 
It  will  be  especially  true  in  news¬ 
paper  labor  relations  during  the 
next  few  years,  when  we  rapidly 
step  from  the  19th  Century 
methods  of  hot  metal  composi¬ 
tion  into  the  20th  Century  all- 
electronic  methods.  The  I.T.U. 
is  well  aware  of  the  inevitable 
changeover  to  all-electronic 
typesetting.  Several  years  ago, 
they  printed  a  warning  to  their 
members.  In  one  of  their  mem¬ 
bership  publications,  they 
warned  that  the  day  was  soon 
to  come  when  the  hot  metal  line¬ 
casting  machine  would  be  as 
obsolete  as  a  Model  T  Ford. 

Cathode  ray  tubes 

Practically  every  phase  of  our 
present  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion  will  change  in  the  next  dec¬ 
ade.  The  bulk  of  our  local  news 
copy  will  not  pass  through  a 
.second  typing,  as  it  now  does  in 
a  TTS  system.  Copy  received 
pretyped,  such  as  legals  and  ad 
copy,  will  not  be  re-keyboarded, 
but  will  be  read  by  optical  char¬ 
acter  readers.  Editorial  correc¬ 
tions  and  proofing  will  be  done 
on  a  TV-style  tube  called  a  CRT 
display.  The  type  will  be  gen- 
ei-ated  on  a  cathode  ray  type¬ 
setting  machine  which  will  op¬ 
erate  at  speeds  100  times  the 
output  of  a  hot  metal  machine. 

This  increased  capacity  com¬ 
position  w’ill  be  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  future  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  You  will  be  printing  far 
more  area  editions  than  one 
dares  to  dream  of  today.  You 
will  be  printing  profitable  adver¬ 
tising  for  stores  which  cannot 
use  our  medium  today.  Properly 
used,  the  new  composition  tech¬ 
nology  will  enable  newspapers 
to  print  a  product  that  will 
effectively  compete  for  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attention. 

The  OCR-CRT  angle  means 
that  all  newspapers  should  be 
giving  thought  to  ensuring  that 
all  new  editorial  employees  be 
proficient  typists,  which  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  other  new  employees  fil¬ 
tering  into  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  If  they  are  not,  send  them 
to  typing  schools  when  you  hire 


them.  Proficient  typing  skills  in 
editorial  departments  w’ill  pay 
dividends  now;  they  will  be  man¬ 
datory  in  the  new  scheme  of 
things.  It  would  be  well  to  start 
elevating  the  typing  proficiency 
of  our  editorial  staffs  now. 

The  introduction  of  all-elec¬ 
tronic  composition  will  also  dis¬ 
turb  almost  every  other  area  of 
newspaper  operations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  our  present  stereo  sys¬ 
tems  were  designed  as  a  method 
for  using  hot  metal  composition. 
The  newspapers  of  tomorrow 
will  have ,  entirely  new  plate¬ 
making  technology.  Those  with 
comparatively  new  letterpress 
presses  will  be  converting  from 
lead  stereotype  to  one  of  the 
new'  experimental  plastic  plate¬ 
making  systems,  such  as  Letter- 
flex  or  the  Master  Automated 
Engraving-Hylox  systems.  In 
certain  of  the  experimental  sys¬ 
tems  there  is  a  radical  change 
in  the  basic  labor  process,  while 
in  others  there  are  close  paral¬ 
lels  to  existing  labor  functions. 

Major  trend  to  offset 

In  1960,  less  than  10  news¬ 
papers  w'ere  printed  offset.  To¬ 
day,  over  500  dailies  use  that 
process.  This  trend  will  continue, 
because  offset  is  the  practical 
w'ay  to  use  the  new  electronic 
composition  methods.  The  new, 
very  atractive,  economical  com¬ 
position  methods  will  force  many 
newspaper  with  older  letterpress 
equipment  to  install  offset.  In 
recent  months,  offset  plate-mak¬ 
ing  machines  have  been  proving 
they  can  enable  all  but  the 
largest  dailies  to  swing  to  off¬ 
set,  if  they  replace  presses. 

The  combination  of  new  pho- 
toimaged  letterpress  system 
could  allow  many  larger  news¬ 
papers  to  effectively  continue 
letterpress  dowmtown  and  in¬ 
stall  offset  in  new'  suburban 
printing  plants  for  regional 
editions.  This  is  economically 
feasible  because  of  the  new 
composition  methods. 

So  much  for  the  new  methods 
which  today  are  technically  feas¬ 
ible  and  which  will  be  econom¬ 
ically  practical,  and  in  wide 
use,  in  the  next  decade.  We  in 


.\NPA/RI  and  others  are  work¬ 
ing  on  more  advanced  systems 
that  will  be  in  use  after  the 
next  ten  years,  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  page  makeup  on  a  CRT 
display  device,  so  that  pages 
can  be  made  up  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously. 


Squeeze  lens  used 
with  plastic  plates 

The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune  are  matching  mat- 
shrinkage  in  their  use  of  Grace 
plastic  plates.  By  using  a 
squeeze-lens  with  special  index 
head,  the  paper  adds  %-inch 
more  gutter  space  on  tab  pages 
without  changing  the  original 
format. 

The  lens,  which  supplements 
the  original  optical  system  of 
the  Robertson  400  darkroom 
camera,  is  an  SQU  with  5.1  per 
cent  width-only  reduction.  It  is 
manufactured  by  CK  Optical 
Co.,  Inc.,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 
Stereo  superintendent  Luther 
Alexander  assisted  in  CK’s  in¬ 
stallation.  The  paper  is  printed 
letterpress  on  58-inch  rolls  of 
stock.  Fred  Moyer  is  production 
manager. 


Vet  ends  50-year 
term  in  one  city 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Fred  Brower,  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room.  River¬ 
side  Press  and  Enterprise  since 
1946,  retired  at  the  close  of  a 
half-century  of  service  wnth  the 
new'spapers.  Meanwhile  his  son, 
Don,  continues  the  family  tra¬ 
dition  as  P-E  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative. 

The  retiree’s  50-year  career 
here  began  w'ith  the  Riverside 
Enterprise,  then  owned  by  J.  R. 
Gabbert  and  extended  to  the 
Riverside  Press  during  the  ow'n- 
erships  of  Harry  Hammond,  E. 
P.  Clark  and  the  late  Howard 
H.  Hays  Sr,  w'ho  joined  w'ith 
Hammond  to  purchase  the  En¬ 
terprise  in  1934. 


Carl  Noble  returns 
to  Hurlelron  firm 

Carl  N.  Noble,  who  retired  tw'o 
years  ago  as  president  of  Hurle- 
tron  Inc.,  has  been  named  chief 
marketing  consultant  of  the 
firm. 

A.J.  Crookes,  Hurletron’s 
chairman,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  said  Noble 
would  assist  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  marketing  programs 
for  new  products.  Hurletron 
manufactures  electronic  controls 
for  the  printing  and  packaging 
industries. 
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—  teiminal  gear  enables  an  is  offering  its  peerless  bargains, 

f  yf  iiri  ^  editor  to  change  or  even  heavily  But  even  so,  it  is  assumed  that 

Sr  rewrite  copy.  If  he  is  working  the  computer  will  only  assist  in 

/rTr¥^  ^  story  that  is  already  in  the  layout  process  and  that  hu- 

OT  I  I  justified  form,  he  can  knock  out  man  beings  will  alw'ays  have  to 

CO  i  T  M  M  A  all  but  one  word  of  the  second  make  the  final  adjustments. 

sentence  in  confidence  that  it  This  indeed  is  the  message 
to  scan  news  stories  for  one  or  will  all  be  rejustified  by  the  time  that  the  MIT  men  and  members 

it  comes  out  of  the  linecaster.  of  ANPA’s  own  talented  re¬ 
search  organization  repeat  over 
and  over  again — that  computer 
con-  systems  are  only  helpers.  No  one 
reflects  the  capabilities  and  the 
limitations  of  the  computer 
still  being  developed* but  better  than  Dr.  Carl  Overhage, 
Director  of  Research  at  MIT, 
some  eloquent  general  re¬ 
marks. 


What  are  the  scientists  at 

MIT  doing  to  the  future  of  news  several  key  words  and  to  store 
editing?  them  accordingly.  An  editor  at 

One  editor,  at  least — Roger  his  desk  can  turn  to  a  type- 
Tatarian  of  United  Press  Inter-  writer-like  device  with  a  TV- 
national — came  away  from  a  re-  type  screen  and  ask  the  com- 
cent  visit  to  Massachusetts  In-  puter  what  it  has  on  a  given 
stitute  of  Technology  with  a  subject.  He  runs  through  the 
feeling  of  scientific  inferiority  offers  until  he  finds  what  he 
but  an  appreciation  of  the  wiz¬ 
ardry  of  the  computer  experts. 

The  editors  went  to  the  sem¬ 
inar  on  “Applications  of  New^ 

Technologj'  to  the  Editorial  De-  editor  can  have  the  entire  page 

partment”  at  the  invitation  of  flashed  on  a  screen  until  he  finds  the  page-by-page  layouts  every 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  ’  ...... 

lishers  Association  that  is  spon-  ri; 

soring  some  of  the  research  at  is  too  small  to  be  read  com- 
MIT.  Under  the  guidance  of  fortably,  the  editor  can  magnify  in.  . 

Prof.  J.  F.  Reintjes  they  saw  the  bottom  right  quadrant.  And  then  is  to  give  the  signal,  and  sons  of  newspaper  productio*n  by 
several  demonstrations  of  what  if  he  wants  to  have  a  photocopy  in  ...  .  _  .  . 

can  be  done  with  computerized  made,  that  can  be  arranged,  too. 
information  storage  and  re-  All  this  in  far  less  time  than 
trieval  systems  using  gear  that  it  would  take  to  walk  to  the 
is  av'ailable  now.  morgue,  or  to  call  the  librarian 

Tatarian  put  down  his  obser-  on  the  house  telephone  and  ex- 
vations,  as  follows: 

News  M'lection 


.Advfrti!>inK  layout 

Another  demonstration 
cerned  computer-assisted  lay¬ 
outs  of  advertising.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  £  „  X 

it  is  clearly  one  that  holds  out 
wants,  and  then  asks  to  see  the  great  promise  as  a  time  saver, 
desired  piece  in  its  entirety.  The  editor  of  one  large  after- 

If  the  desired  story  happens  noon  newspaper  said  four  or  five  “Computers  will  do  exactly 
to  be  on  a  microfilmed  page,  the  people  in  his  plant  had  to  work  what  you  Instruct  them  to  do,” 

for  about  five  hours  to  figure  he  says.  “That  is  why  they  can 

y  so  annoying.” 

the  story,  say,  at  the  Iwttom  day.  At  MIT  they  show  you  how  • 

ight-hand  comer.  If  the  type  the  size  of  each  ad  can  be  fed  .  .  .  . 

into  the  computer  as  it  comes  ^ost  seminar  in  April 

All  the  layout  man  has  to  do  A  seminar  on  cost  compari- 

...  y 

a  matter  of  seconds  you  are  offset  and  letterpress  will  take 

told  how  many  pages  there  will  place  April  5-6  at  the  Airport 

have  to  be  and  you  can  see,  on  Hotel,  Frankfurt,  West  Ger- 

a  screen,  the  suggested  layout  many.  The  INCA-FIEJ  Re¬ 
fer  each  page.  search  Institute,  which  is  spon- 

The  computer  can  be  in-  soring  the  meeting,  anticipates  a 

plain  what  it  is  that  he  wants  structed  to  prevent  The  Smith  large  attendance  by  newspaper 

and  does  not  want.  Furniture  Company’s  ad  about  personnel  from  several  counries. 

Locally  produced  or  news  its  unmatched  sale  from  appear-  William  1).  Rinehart  of  the 

One  demonstration  shows  how  agency  copy  can  be  fed  into  this  ing  on  the  same  page  where  the  ANPA  Research  Institute  heads 

a  computer  can  be  progranmied  system  with  equal  ease.  The  Jones  Home  Furnishings  Store  a  delegation  from  the  U.S. 


The  management  wing:  pipeline  or  bottleneck 

In  today’s  fast-paced  printing  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  the  operating  environment  of  executives  be¬ 
comes  as  important  to  productivity  and  efficiency  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  machinery. 

When  the  No.  Adams,  Mass.,  Transcript  decided  on 
a  plant  expansion  program,  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.  util¬ 
ized  a  new  approach  to  designing  and  planning  the 
management  wing.  Fewer  walls  speed  the  flow  of 
communications.  Semi-private  surroundings  simplify 
executive  routine.  Work  stations  adjacent  to,  but  not 
surrounded  by,  areas  of  responsibility  reduce  un¬ 
necessary  interruptions.  The  result  is  an  integral 
executive/administrative  wing  designed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  management  efficiency. 

MAIN’S  innovative  engineering  approach  takes  into 
consideration  both  the  physical  and  human  demands 
of  modern  industry. 


TWAIN 

CHAS.T.  TWAIN,  INC. 
Engineers 

441  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116  Tel.  (617)  262-3200 


Bow  front  takes  advantage  of  site 
contour  created  by  curved  access  road. 
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CRT  composition: 

must  quality  be  sacrificed  to  speed? 


We  Say  No 


A  lot  of  tho  glamour  of  (JH'/'  /)hol(n;omp(jsifi()n  has 
begun  to  wear  off,  and  many  typesetters  are 
beginning  lo  r(!-(;v(ihinfe  high  speed  output  in 
relation  to  qindity.  One  judgment  seems  to  pre¬ 
dominate.  Qiinliiy  of  type  and  composition  is  a 
must  if  a  CRT  is  really  going  lo  pay  its  way. 

That's  where  the  Infertyj)e  Fototronie  -  CRT 
photocomposer  conies  in.  Not  only  is  it  omong  the 
fastest  systems  available  .  .  .  thousands  of  char¬ 
acters  per  secoiui .  .  .  but  it  is  being  recognized  as 
the  most  versatile.  Output  is  the  most  acceptable 
lo  knowledgeoble  buyers  of  type,  reflecting  sub¬ 
tleties  of  composition  which  only  a  company  with 
years  of  experience  in  the  art  could  creofe. 

Here  ore  some  of  the  Folotronic-CRT  system's 
features  which  provide  additional  typographic 
niceties.  It  drows  Jiorizontol  and  verticol  rules 
automatically,  accurately  .  .  .  leads  in  tenths  of  a 
point .  .  .  spaces  to  1/32  of  that  .  .  .  film  reverse  so 
yon  con  set  a  complete  column,  reverse  the  film 


travel,  and  set  the  next  column— saving  computer 
sorting  time  on  multi-column  work. 

It  sets  27  sizes  of  type  in  V2  pt.  increments  from 
each  font  master  .  .  .  on-line  storage  of  4000  or 
more  master  characters  for  immediate  access  and 
display.  .  .  in  sizes  unlimited  .  .  .and  in  widths  up 
lo  100  picas— full  newspaper  page  size  with  a  hit  to 
spare.  Graphics  insertion  capabilities  allow  you 
to  produce  complete  camera-ready  pages  with 
graphic  elements  in  place. 

And  through  electronic  manipulation  you  gel 
slanted,  expanded  or  condensed  characters  .  .  .  in 
any  nnm/ier  of  type  faces  drawn  from  the  more 
than  2000  available  in  the  Intertype  library. 

So  you  see,  just  because  the  Fototronic-CRT  is 
all  electronic,  there's  no  reason  to  believe  that 
we've  left  the  art  out.  We'll  he  glad  to  give  you  a 
demonstration.  Write  Fototronic-CRT,  Intertype 
(Company,  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corp.. 
11000  Cedar  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44100. 


Newsprint  usage  figured  exactly 


11  111  movie 


A  15-minute,  full  color  movie  i  •!  j  i  .  1 

on  the  Linotron  505  cathode  ray  l)llliClS  r3.Ck 

One  Sunday  edition  required  tube  photocomposition  system  is 
65  rolls  of  68-inch  newsprint  being  introduced  by  Mergen-  The  ANPA/RI  Research  Cen- 
for  a  total  of  135,000  pounds.  thaler  Linotype  Company  sales  ter  has  developed  an  offset  plate 
The  papers’  principal  supplier  agencies  throughout  the  United  rack  capable  of  being  put  to- 
is  Bowater  Paper  Co.,  shipping  States  and  Canada.  Using  the  gether  in  any  shop  at  a  cost  of 
from  Newfoundland  to  Wilming-  Linotron  505  as  the  model,  the  only  a  few  dollars.  Details  on 

ton,  then  trucking  to  Winston-  movie  explains  the  specifics  of  how  to  make  it  appeared  in  the 

Salem.  More  Bowater  paper  CRT  phototypesetting  in  lay  February  13  issue  of  the 
comes  by  rail  from  Calhoun,  language,  often  with  unusual  ANPA/RI  Bulletin. 

Tenn.  and  Catawba,  S.C.  Other  visual  effects.  Requests  for  The  rack  called  “Ekonorak”, 
suppliers  are  Domtar,  from  showings  of  the  film  may  be  can  be  made  from  wood,  square 

Quebec;  Kimberly-Clark,  from  made  by  writing  Graphic  Sys-  tubular  aluminum,  angle  iron, 
Coosa  Pines,  Ala.,  Great  North-  terns  Sales  at  Mergenthaler  “or  almost  any  handy  scrap.” 
ern  Paper  Co.,  from  Maine;  and  Linotype  Company,  Mergen-  The  only  purchase  necessary  is 
Price  Paper  Co.,  from  Canada.  thaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y.  of  a  10-inch  extension  spring. 

- The  coils  of  the  spring  provide 

the  grip. 

_  _  The  rack  can  be  wall  mounted, 

^  mounted  on  a  stand,  made  port- 

I  f  addition  of  wheels 

'J  Y  I  /  C  or  casters,  and  many  other  ar- 

I  J  \  rangements. 

W  ■  I  ^  1  The  rack  holds  up  to  120 

I  ‘  I  \  plates  in  the  10-inch  length  with 

— -r  J  -  ^ -  .  '  as  little  as  .072  inches  between 

-  T  ^  The  Ekonorak  model  built  at 

-  I  the  Center  cost  about  $1.50  in 

materials  and  took  one  and  a 
half  hours  to  put  together. 


Sweeney  promoted 

Henry  J.  Grube,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Star  Parts,  a  Datascan 
Company,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Donald  B.  Sweeney 
as  assistant  sales  manager.  He 
has  represented  Star  Parts 
Company  in  Ohio  for  nine  years, 
and  is  expert  in  composing  room 
systems.  Jack  Manley,  who 
represented  Star  Parts  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
goes  to  Ohio. 


Dolini  with  Photon 

Photon  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
phototypesetting  equipment  an- 
I  nounces  the  appointment  of 
■  Henry  H.  Dohrn  as  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Upstate  New  York. 
He  will  be  based  at  Northeast 
regional  headquarters  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Mass. 


Automatic  roll  handling  from  Nolan-Jampol!  Puts 
newsprint  where  you  need  it— when  you  need  it.  L( 
man  from  Nolan-Jampol  give  you  the  facts. 


P'teAi, 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Cdiimaied.  aiuen 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 

JAckson  2-6105 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
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Newspapers  are  switching  to 


etchant 

for 

MICRO  METAL 

ball  metal  &  CHEMICAL 

Division  of  Ball  Corporation 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11231 


Here’s  why... 

Etch  rate . 

Acid  additions . 

....  None  for  the  first 

200  ounces  of  zinc. 
One  liter  for  every 

50  ounces  thereafter. 

Other  chemical  additives . 

....  None 

Temperature  adjustments . 

....  None 

Number  of  full  page  plates 
per  bath . 

. 22 

■  Bath  cost  per  plate . 

. $1.29 

fll-SIM'^EI)  ETCHANT  is  faster— helps  meet  deadlines  with 
more  plates  per  hour. 

IH-vSEEEI)  ETCHAN  r  is  easier  to  use— fewer  chemical  addi¬ 
tions  during  the  bath  saves  operating  time  and  record  keep¬ 
ing.  Less  chance  for  errors,  makeovers,  missed  deadlines. 

HI-SPIHH)  ETCHANT  is  economical— lower  chemical  cost 
per  plate,  and  in  addition  more  plates  per  bath  means  fewer 
baths,  fewer  machine  cleanings,  lower  labor  costs. 

Hl-SEEEI)  ICTCHANT  is  dependable— it  is  produced  by  the 
makers  of  ERE-SENSITIZEI)  M ICRO-M ETAE  .  Together, 
they’re  a  platemaking  system  that  will  save  you  money. 
Try  it. 


HALl.  METAL  &  CHEMIC  AL 

i)i\  isi()\  ()i  n \i .1 .  (  ( )i{i’< )K  VI  i()\ 
nilOOKEVN,  NEW  YOFIK  U2.‘F1 


Penny  symbolizes 
$4  million  spent 
in  expansion  plan 


Waukegan,  Ill. 

The  Waukegan  News-Su7i  has 
started  1970  a  penny  in  the  hole, 
climaxing  a  $4  million  expan¬ 
sion  program  that  began  in 
1964. 

That  doesn’t  mean  the  News- 
Sun  is  losing  money,  Publisher 
F.  Ward  Just  hastened  to  ex¬ 
plain.  It  is  a  part  of  the  me¬ 
morabilia  placed  under  unit  four 
of  eight  new  Goss  presses  the 
newspaper  is  installing. 

A  1970  penny  was  placed 
under  that  unit  because  it 
marked  the  100th  unit  installed 
by  Sanford  Walker,  machinist 
foreman  for  Taft  Contracting 


Waukegan  News-Sun  buildi 
planned  annex. 


were  a^copy  of  the  February  10  Offset  switch  made 
edition  of  the  News-Sun,  photo-  ^-hile  linage  jumps 

and  signatures  of  full-time  em-  Rawlin^  (W^.)  Daily  ^11^. 

planned  to  include  all  recently  with  the  installa-  - J 

denominations  of  new  coins,  but  ^  Cottrell  four-unit  -  a 

they  weren’t  available,  explained  P^ess,  Compugraphic  typesetters  | 

Richard  Kennedy,  assistant  to  ^  p  ' 

the  publisher.  transition  was  made  with  uilnKaiP^ 

Coins  hard  to  gel  “fewer  h^daches  than  expected  p  ^ 

When  members  of  the  news-  cooperation  of  fac-  ^he  eight  new  ( 

naneFTnromotion  depart^^^  tory  personnel  and  an  eager  Sun  has  purchased.  Standing  with 
^  coi.JiTio'  r»ninQ  nnlv  thp  Staff.  Evcn  With  a  17%  gain  in  foreman  for  Taft  Contracting  Co 
went  seeking  i  ’  ^  «t  December  advertising,  this  in-  1 00th  unit  for  the  company. 

First  National  Bank  of  Wau-  business  did  not  cause 

kegan  was  able  to  come  up  with  problems. 

anything,  and  that  was  the  one  ^he  new  press  was  set  up  be-  pointer  76  retires 
f  4.U  Goss  rotarj’  which 

The  remaining  umts  of  t  e  dismantled  and  skidded  out,  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

presses  are  expected  to  be  ready  pjj.  fljjgj  gravel  and  George  S.  Hayden  retired  re¬ 

fer  use  m  four  memths  to  com-  concrete  and  the  Cottrell  was  cently  from  the  composing  room 
plete  the  third  phase  of  con-  gkiddej  over  on  to  the  former  .staff  at  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
struction  for  the  News-Sun,  pj.ggg  location.  at  the  age  of  76.  As  a  memento 

which  included  pressrooms,  com-  rpj^g  Times  began  its  move  to  of  his  long  service  Ernest  W. 
posing  room  and  a  computei  offset  five  years  ago  by  install-  Lass,  publisher,  gave  him  a 
center.  jj^g  offset  plant,  with  hot  brass  replica  of  the  paper’s 

Phase  one,  complete  in  1965,  j^gtai^  jo  the  commercial  job  front  page  of  June  22,  1912,  the 
was  a  building  that  houses  the  gi,op.  Classified  ads  are  still  be-  day  Hayden  began  working 
circulation  department.  The  j,^g  gg^  with  hot  metal.  there  as  a  printer. 


Galt  Braxton  orders 
Urbanite  offset  press 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  editor  ami 
publisher  of  the  Kinston  (N.C.) 
Free  Press,  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  4-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
web  offset  press  for  the  87-year- 
old  daily. 

The  13,000  circulation  daily's 
expansion  program  includes  ^e 
re-arrangement  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  plant  over  the 


NEWSPAPER 
INSTALLATION 
SPECIALISTS 

Offset 

'  Letterpress 
Magaiine 
Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234  0.tr*H  R*«4 
CLEVILAND.  OHIO  4411* 

Phone  131-0115 


■ir  ■#’  ® 

Kara-Kount 

WILL  SAVE 

$$$$ 

m  YOUR  NEWS  ROOM 

I  SHAFFSTALL  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

t  5149  E.  65th  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA  j 


next  24  months,  plus  acquisition 
of  other  offset  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment. 


Fonlmasler  in  Montreal 

Photon,  Inc.  has  announced 
shipment  of  the  first  Model  532 
Fontmaster  to  La  Presse  in 
Montreal.  The  532  Fontmaster 
holds  and  mixes  640  fonts  at  any 
single  setup,  consisting  of  20 
sizes,  from  5  to  72  points,  of 
each  of  32  different  90-character 
typefaces  and  pi  assortments. 
Though  it  is  a  display  machine, 
it  can  produce  25  newspaper 
lines  per  minute  and  image  15 
characters  per  second  when 
multi-flashing  is  not  required. 
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tiieU&systm 

The  U.S.  System  brings  you  extra  dimensions  in  web  offset  inks.  Not  just  convenience.  But  in  our 
total  control  of  quality.  From  research  and  development,  through  manufacturing,  to  delivery  and 
storage  in  your  plant.  That's  why  you  get  uniform  high  quality  from  batch  to  batch.  For  trouble-free 
performance  on  the  press.  It’s  the  U.S.  System  that  has  made  ours  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks 
for  newspapers. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


Lower  insurance  rate 
for  offset  converts 

Itv  (!raiu  T«»iiikiiis4>ii 


Unbeknown  to  many  publish¬ 
ers,  a  decade-old  ruling  on  the 
books  in  many  states  provides 
the  ojjportunity  for  substantially 
lower  Workmen’s  Compensation 
insurance  rates  for  cold-type 
composing  room  personnel. 

The  savings  I’esult  from  the 
reclassification  of  the.se  person¬ 
nel  to,  “artists,  designers,  and 
clerical  office  employees.”  The 
reclassification  stems  from  the 
judged  relative  safety  of  cold- 
type  composition  equipment  as 
oj>po.sed  to  hot-type. 

These  new  rates  were  experi¬ 
enced  at  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eaule-Trihiine  when  it  converted 
to  ofT.set  in  late  1!)G8.  James  R. 
F'oss,  Eagle-Tribune  controller, 
.said  that  reclassification  of  com¬ 
posing  room  personnel  meant  a 
drop  in  insurance  rates  from 
$1.25  per  $100  for  the  old,  4304, 
classification,  to  12  cents  per 
$100  for  the  new,  8810,  classi¬ 
fication,  but  only  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

The  opportunity  to  reclassify 


came  from  a  rate  position  deter¬ 
mination  made  by  the  National 
Council  on  Compensation  Insur¬ 
ance  in  1959. 

The  ruling  defines  under  what 
circumstances  the  reclassifica¬ 
tion  applies.  It  reads: 

Proofing  iticliidiul 

“The  ruling  pertains  to  the 
classification  treatment  of  a 
new  photo  composition  method 
used  in  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try.  Using  a  standard  electric 
typewriter  keyboard,  the  oper¬ 
ator  selects  desired  characters 
from  a  matrix  and  projects 
their  images  through  a  lens  onto 
photographic  film  or  paper.  The 
photographic  positive  is  devel¬ 
oped,  coated  with  adhesive  on 
the  reverse  side,  and  is  posi¬ 
tioned  by  employees  who  work 
at  drafting  tables  with  simple 
tools,  such  as  scissors  or  knives, 
asembling  proto-composed  ma¬ 
terials  into  paste-ups. 

“A  proof  of  the  photo-com¬ 
posed  sheet  is  prepared  on  a 


machine  commonly  used  to  re¬ 
produce  blueprints.  After  the 
proof  is  accepted  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  paste-up  is  sent  to 
the  Engraving  Department. 

“It  is  the  ruling  that  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  the  above- 
described  operations,  when  per¬ 
formed  in  a  physically  separated 
department,  shall  be  classified  as 
‘Artists,  Designers,  Clerical  Of¬ 
fice  Employees.’ 

“The  subsequent  operations 
involving  the  transferring  of  a 
copy  to  a  metal  plate  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  assigned  the  govern¬ 
ing  class,  which  usually  would 
be  ‘Newspaper  Publi.shing’  4304 
or  ‘Printing’  4299.” 

These  new  classifications  and 
rates  may  not  apply  in  all  states. 
The  Council,  which  is  licensed 
to  make  rates  in  28  states,  can¬ 
not  (|etermine  rates  in  the  re¬ 
maining  states. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Council 
in  New  York  said  that  in  .states 
where  the  Council  does  not  make 
rates,  the  rates  are  determined 
by  either  a  state  agency  or  by 
private  insurance  carriers.  The 
Council  does  act  in  an  advisory 
capacit.v  in  some  states  where  it 
is  not  licensed  and  the  1959  rul¬ 
ing  may  be  in  use  in  some  non- 
licensed  states.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  Eagle-Tribune  rate 
change.  Massachusetts  is  one  of 
the  states  in  which  the  Council 


is  not  licensed. 

The  22  other  states  in  which 
the  Council  is  not  licensed  are: 
Alaska;  California;  Delaware; 
Haw'aii;  Illinois;  Indiana;  Mich¬ 
igan;  Minnesota;  Nevada;  New 
Jersey;  New  York;  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  North  Dakota;  Ohio; 
Pennsylvania;  Rhode  Island; 
Texas;  Virginia;  Washington; 
West  Virginia;  Wisconsin;  and 
Wyoming. 

The  Council  representative 
suggested  that  in  these  states 
publishers  consult  with  which¬ 
ever  agency  sets  rates. 

He  also  noted  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rates  applied  at  the 
Eagle-Tribune  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  a))ply  to  other  states  becau.se 
rates  under  the  same  classifica¬ 
tions  will  vary  from  state  to 
state. 

• 

Crush  ill  the  East 

Jack  R.  Crush  has  been 
named  eastern  division  manager 
for  Compugraphic  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  phototypeset¬ 
ting  systems.  The  appointment 
was  announced  by  Harvey  M. 
Brown,  general  sales  manager 
for  Compugraphic.  Crush,  who 
was  formerly  the  company’s 
western  division  manager,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  eastern 
division  sales  office  located  in 
Wilmington,  Mass. 


for  fewer  make-overs,  lower 
production  costs,try  new 
ULTRATEX  NOPAC 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat 
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New  plant  brings  Texas 
group’s  staff  together 


Farmkrs  Branch,  Tex. 

The  opening  of  a  new  plant 
in  Farmers  Branch  by  the 
News-Texan  meant  not  only  the 
completed  conversion  to  cold- 
type  for  the  group,  but  also  the 
end  of  operating  out  of  two 
))lants  miles  apart. 

The  News-Texan,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  six  daily  and  one  weekly 
paper,  is  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  A.  H.  Belo,  Corp., 
l)ublisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
Sews. 

The  seven  News-Texan  papers 
are  in  towns  forming  a  ring 
ai’ound  Dallas.  The  j)apers  are; 
the  Garlawl  News,  the  Richard¬ 
son  Neivs,  the  Irving  Daily 
News,  the  Grand  Prairie  Netvs, 
the  Arlington  News,  the  Mid- 
Cities  Daily  Ne^vs,  and  the 
weekly,  F  armers  Branch-Cor- 
rollto.n  Suburban  Netvs. 

The  move  to  the  new  plant 
took  place  physically  in  October 
but  was  officially  dedicated  with 
an  open-house  two  weeks  ago. 

Prior  to  the  move,  the  News- 
Texan  papers  were  being  turned 
out  from  two  plants.  Hot-type 
work  was  being  done  at  a  Gar¬ 


land  plant  and  cold-type  work 
was  being  done  at  an  Arlington 
plant  :50  miles  from  Garland. 

The  move  from  the  Arlington 
plant  came  off  two  months  ahead 
of  schedule,  not  by  choice,  but 
l)ecause  of  a  fire  in  that  plant 
last  June. 

The  News-Texan  has  been 
using  web  offset  presses  for  over 
five  years.  Its  two-six  unit  Goss 
Suburbans  were  saved  from  the 
fii'e  and  put  back  in  operation 
in  the  new  plant  after  some  re¬ 
pairs.  Both  have  full  color  ca¬ 
pacity. 

100,(1(10  press  rim 

Daily  press  runs  at  the  News- 
Texan  on  some  days  I’eaches 
400,000,  according  to  Paul  Jones, 
promotion  manager.  About  45,- 
000  of  this  represents  the  com¬ 
bined  circulations  of  the  seven 
papers.  The  remainder  is  insert 
printing  work  and  job  printing 
for  other  publications. 

The  design  of  the  new  plant 
makes  use  of  all  the  advantages 
of  modern  decor  and  construc¬ 
tion  materials.  A  “wide-open” 
effect  is  achieved  by  elimination 


of  all  partitions  between  depart¬ 
ments.  Working  counters, 
brightly  painted  desks,  and  fur¬ 
nishings  sers^e  as  minor  parti- 
tio.ns.  Certain  sections  of  the 
building  however  can  be  sec¬ 
tioned  off  with  movable  parti¬ 
tions  if  closed-in  areas  are  de¬ 
sired. 

The  main  color  motif  combines 
several  hues  of  mustard  and 
cornflower  blue.  They  are  fol¬ 
lowed  through  in  wall  hangings 
and  draperies  which  veil  wall 
length  ))anels  of  glass. 

In  the  composing  room  the 
News-Texan  has  installed  its  six 
Fairchild  keyboard  producing 
six-level  perforated  tape  for 
input.  Next  in  line  is  an  IBM 
li:?0  computer. 

Photocomposition  is  done  on 
three  Linofilm  Super  Quicks. 
One  of  these  in  being  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  Arlington  plant 
was  dropped  by  movers.  The  re¬ 
sulting  damage  was  responsible 
for  some  down-time  in  the  new 
plant. 

Jones  said  that  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  total  cold-type  op¬ 
eration  and  a  new  plant,  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  was  or¬ 
ientation  of  hot-metal  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  workings  of  photo¬ 
composition.  Some,  he  said, 
didn’t  bother  to  make  the  change 
and  quit. 

He  noted  that  with  the  mod¬ 


ernization  the  morale  of  the 
staff  has  improved  noticeably. 
He  attributed  this  to  simple  in¬ 
novations  such  as  ample  park¬ 
ing  (the  57,000  square  foot  plant 
sits  on  a  site  with  four  extra 
acres  for  future  expansion), 
carpeting  on  the  floors  in  all 
areas  except  the  pressroom, 
cleaner  working  conditions  made 
po.ssible  by  photocomp,  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  easy  access  to  main 
highways,  and  other  iinjirove- 
mtmts. 

• 

Rare  lexl  at  RIT 

Rochestkr,  N.Y. 

A  $4,300  book — the  first  text 
in  any  language  on  the  printer’s 
craft — has  been  acquired  by  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology. 
This  rare  edition,  published  in 
1683,  is  titled  “Mechanick  Ex¬ 
ercises  or  the  Doctrine  of 
Handy-Works  Applied  to  the 
Art  of  Printing.”  It  is  on  dis¬ 
play  as  part  of  the  2,500-volume 
Cary  Collection  in  RIT’s  School 
of  Printing. 

• 

Curtains  in  ad  ruuiii 

Dallas 

The  30  ad-visors  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  are  now  woi’king 
in  a  remodeled  room  that  has 
green  carpeting  on  the  floor 
and  curtains  at  the  windows. 
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. . .  smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . 


.more  dependable. 


Burgess  Cellulose  Company.  Freeport,  Illinois  61032 
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Natural  gas 
cuts  cost  in 
metal  system 

“Gel  the  lead  out!”  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  really  carries 
weipht  in  the  producti<m  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Florida  Tinies- 
I'aion  and  Jacksouvillc  Joarual. 
It  takes  more  than  26,000  pounds 
of  lead  to  make  the  type,  strips, 
and  stereo  plates  used  in  an  av¬ 
erage  day’s  run  of  the  papers. 

Getting  that  lead  out  to  meet 
the  demands  of  two  electronic¬ 
ally  controlled  plate-casting  ma¬ 
chines,  33  automatic  and  manual 
typesetters,  and  five  strip  cast¬ 
ers  is  i)art  of  prcxluction  man¬ 
ager  Walter  W.  Liddell’s  job. 

He  said  he  relies  on  a  gas- 
fueled  metal  melting  system. 
Natural  gas  was  chosen  after  an 
indejiendent  survey  pointed  to 
subj^tantial  savings  on  energy 
costs,  which  were  realized  when 
the  two  papers  moved  into  their 
new  plant  in  March,  1966. 

.4  10-ton  capacity  master  lead 
pot,  l(x?ated  in  the  basement  of 
the  two-story  production  build¬ 
ing,  serves  as  the  heart  of  this 
central  reservoir  system,  sup¬ 
plying  molten  metal  to  the 
smaller  pot  serving  the  plate 
casting  lines  and  automatic  pig 
caster  on  the  first  floor,  one 
h'V(>l  above. 

Mclal  \iii  pipeline 

With  a  combined  unit-and 
contents  weight  of  tons, 

this  master  ])ot  supplies  molten 
metal  via  a  pump  and  a  heated 
ll^-in.  pipeline  to  two  smaller 
I)ots:  an  8-ton  working  pot 
which  serves  the  two  W’ood 
Tensionplate  Supermatic  stereo 
plate  casting  machines;  and,  a 
6-ton  Nolan  remelting  furnace 
which  serves  the  Automold  pig 
caster. 

Content  of  the  metal  used  in 
tyi)ecasting,  strip  casting,  and 


stereo  plates  averages  6  percent 
tin,  14  percent  antimony,  and  80 
percent  lead,  but  the  inclusive 
term  for  the  blend  is  “lead.” 

Of  the  master  pot’s  40-ton  to¬ 
tal  capacity,  28  tons  is  available 
for  pumping  at  any  given  time. 
Operating  at  600° F.,  the  pot  is 
dros.sed  off  weekly. 

Each  of  eight  natural  gas 
burners  on  the  master  pot  is 
rated  for  an  energj'  input  of  250 
cubic  feet  per  hour  (cfh),  with 
the  total  heat  release  equalling 
2  million  Btuh.  The  burners  are 
equipped  with  Maxon  Sticktite 
flame  retention  nozzles  and 
flame  rods,  supplied  with  fuel- 
air  mixture  by  two  Maxon 
Micro-Ratio  Air-Gas  proportion¬ 
ing  valves.  Two  Maxon  Ito-in. 
Series  808  Manual  Re.set  trip  re¬ 
lease  valves  provide  positive  fuel 
shut-off  for  the  combustion  sys¬ 
tem.  Combustion  air  is  provided 
by  two  Maxon  CBL-1500  central 
blowers,  each  powered  by  a  480- 
volt  3-phase  motor  of  %  hp. 

Excess  metal,  or  “tail  scrap” 
from  the  platemaking  process  is 
returned  to  the  8-ton  pot,  along 
with  any  imperfect  plates,  via 
an  adjoining  charging  conveyor. 

Metal  temperature  in  the  8- 
ton  pot  is  maintained  at  about 
580°F.;  .solidification  begins  be¬ 
low  400°  F. 

(iiMtleil  on  conveyor 

Each  of  three  natural  gas 
burners  on  the  8-ton  pot  serving 
the  plate  casting  machines  has 
an  energy  input  rating  of  250,- 
000  Btuh,  or  750,000  Btuh  total. 
This  j)ot  has  three  Maxon  LG 
mixing  tubes  (one  for  each 
burner) ;  three  Maxon  Sticktite 
flame  retention  nozzles  fitted 
with  10mm  spark-ignitors;  three 
flame  rod;  one  Maxon  Micro- 
Ratio  Air-Gas  proportioning 
valve;  and  a  It^-in.  Maxon 
Series  80  Trip  Release  Shut-Off 
valve.  Combustion  air  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  Maxon  central  blower 
powered  by  a  480-volt  3-phase 
motor  of  %  hp. 

Newly  cast  stereotype  plates 
ride  a  floor-level  conveyor  to  the 
adjoining  press  room,  while 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
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Over  forty  years 
of  service 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphics  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 

a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

a  PLANT  EXPANSION 

a  MODERNIZATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


A  MODEL  PRESS — F.  Al  Totter  (center),  publisher  ot  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  West  Covina,  California,  is  all  smiles  as 
he  looks  over  a  model  of  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  press  presented 
to  the  83,000  circulation  daily  by  Neil  Burger  (left),  Goss'  manager 
of  western  sales,  and  Gordon  Shaffner,  sales  representative. 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10017 

212  MU  7-4S93  A  MU  7-A354 


cooling  continues  from  the  water 
bath  through  which  they  pass  on 
leaving  the  trimming  machine. 
U.sed  plates  are  returned  on 
wheeled  dollies  to  the  ba.sement 
melt  room,  where  they  are  fed 
into  the  master  pot  as  needed. 
Separate  pumps  connect  each 
plate  casting  line  to  the  master 
pot  reservoir. 

Plates  produced  by  this  sys¬ 
tem  are  designed  for  use  with 
undersize  type  cylinder  lockup. 
Fully  automated,  the  system 
casts,  shaves,  severs  and  ejects 
tails,  crrols,  dries,  and  transports 
l)late  to  the  press  room  con¬ 
veyor.  Tvockup  pockets  on  the 
underside  of  the  plates  are  aLso 
milled  automatically. 

The  6-ton  Nolan  remelting 
furnace,  fed  from  its  own  pot, 
receives  “dead  metal”  in  the 
form  of  used  type,  slugs,  column 
rules,  and  borders.  In  175-lb. 
buckets,  the.se  are  hoisted  by  an 
accessory  Meltevator  loader,  and 
dumped  into  the  Nolan  unit’s 
charging  hopjier  as  fresh  metal 
is  required. 

The  Nolan  Automold  pig 
caster  connected  to  the  remelt 

Coiieonl  Tribune  looks 
to  color  in  its  future 

Personnel  of  the  Covrord  (N. 
C.)  Tribave  are  looking  forward 
to  mid-1970  when  the  70-year 
old  evening  daily  switches  to 
ofT.set  with  the  installation  of  a 
four-unit  Goss  Urbanite  web 
offset  press. 

Elizabeth  G.  Huckle,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  Concord  Tribune, 
Inc.,  said  the  11,000-plus  circu¬ 
lation  Tribune  ordered  the  press 
to  be  in-stalled  in  a  building  that 
was  purchased  and  remodeled  to 
adapt  the  new  offset  equipment. 
The  Urbanite,  includes  a  3-color 
unit  for  greater  color  flexibility. 


furnace  produces  up  to  170  25- 
lb.  pigs  of  type  or  strip  casting 
metal  per  hour,  in  a  continuous 
process  requiring  only  minimal 
supervision. 

• 

Printing  students 
in  research  for  CIA 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Twelve  students  have  been 
named  to  .share  in  a  $15,000  re¬ 
newal  grant  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  support 
of  technical  thesis  research  in 
photographic  science  and  instru¬ 
mentation  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology.  Eleven  are 
seniors  and  one  is  a  student  in 
RIT’s  School  of  Photograjjhic 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  one-year  program,  admin¬ 
istered  by  RIT  for  the  CIA,  is 
.solely  in  unclassified  areas. 
There  is  nothing  clandestine 
about  the  program,  it  was 
stressed  by  Prof.  William  S. 
Shoemaker,  director  of  RIT’s 
School  of  Photographic  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

“The  CIA’s  primary  purpo.se 
is  to  aid  educational  efforts  in 
photographic  science  and  engi¬ 
neering,”  he  said. 

.4  copy  of  each  completed 
thesis  goes  to  the  CIA,  and  their 
representatives  may  attend 
thesis  analysis.  If  any  students 
eventually  go  to  work  for  the 
CIA  “that  is  the  student’s  own 
career  business,”  Shoemaker 
said. 


Fire  wrecks  plant 

Hardie  .1.  Sickles,  who  has  op¬ 
erated  the  Jordan  (Mont.) 
Tribune  since  1960,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  w'eekly  w'ill 
be  printed  in  Miles  City  since 
the  newspaper’s  plant  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  Februar>’  22. 
Damages  were  estimated  at 
_  $30,000. 
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AUTOTAPE-4961 


A  matchless  companion 
keyboard  for  your 
J  Compugraphic  4961  or  2961 


If  hyphenless  justification  is  the  name  of  the  game  on  your  Compu¬ 
graphic  4%l  or2%l.the  name  of  the  keyboard  is  AUTOTAPE  4%l. 
The  AUTOTAPE  4%l  is  AKl's  answer  to  the  need  for  labeled  key 
access  to  all  functions  of  the  CG  4%l  — at  a  price  that's  right.  The  all 
solid-state  electronic  AUTOTAPE  4461  keyboard  includes  79 
keys— of  which  24  are  function  commands— and  lighted  indicators 
for  shift,  quad  center,  quad  right,  upper  mag  and  upper  rail.  Use  it 
for  hyphenless  te.xtmatter.  Use  it  for  mixing.  Chcxise  from  secretary 
shift  or  TTS'  style  shift  at  no  extra  charge.  Choose  from  3/4"  or 
7/H"  keyspacing  on  TTS  layout  — als<,>  no  extra  charge.  Also  includes 
adirect  input  connector  for  on-line  operation  of  your  CG  4961.  Burst 
speeds  up  to  660  words  per  minute.  Modular  design  and  solid  state 
circuitry  insure  trouble-free  operation  and  simple  maintenance. 


t  AKI  “Input” 
»  our  middle  n 

le  spell  it  K-e-y-b-o-a-r- 


Special  purpose  keyboards  for 
puters 

Custom  versions  of  special  pu 
requirements 

•  Custom  keyboards  to  fit  any  ty| 

extensive  line  of  special  pur|: 


Write  today 

for  further  information. 


CG  4961  Photo^ypeseMer 
a  product  of 
Compugraphic  Corporotion 
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New  ‘fax’  set  speeds  day 
of  telenewspaper  in  Japi 


mit  fax  news  a  day  when  it 
starts  commercial  transmission. 

It  also  has  not  decided  on 
whether  the  service  should  in¬ 
clude  pages  for  specialized  re¬ 
ports  such  as  stock  quotations 
and  sports. 

Nor  has  Asahi  reached  any 
conclusion  on  whether  the  ser\'- 
ice  should  include  advertise¬ 
ments  or  whether  it  would  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  collect  fees 
from  subscribers  of  the  service. 

Okuda  said  Asahi  also  has  not 
decided  whether  it  should  lease 
or  sell  its  receiving  equipment 
to  subscribers  and  w’hat  to  do 
about  maintenance  of  subscriber 
equipment. 

Fears  diseouiited 

Okuda  said  the  service  will 
probably  have  to  start  with 
business  and  government  offices 
as  the  first  subscribers  because 
of  the  high  initial  cost  of  the 
receivers.  Later,  he  said,  it 
w’ould  be  possible  to  seek  home 
subscribers  when  the  receivers 
are  mass  produced  and  their 
costs  lowered. 

He  said  some  new^spapers  fear 
their  circulations  will  drop  if 
the  home  fax  newspapers  gain 
in  popularity.  The  same  fear, 
he  said  was  voiced  by  Asahi’s 
newspaper  delivery  agents  who 
depend  on  Asahi’s  large  circula¬ 
tion  for  much  of  their  revenue. 

Okuda  maintained  this  drop 
was  unlikely.  He  compared  this 
fear  with  the  one  voiced  by 
newspapers  when  radio  and  tv 
Compared  with  the  facsimile  began  expanding, 
system  using  an  electronic  re-  He  said,  however,  that  if 
cording  tube  and  electrophotog-  other  newspapers  undertake  fax 
raphy,  the  multi-stylus  electro-  services,  too,  he  foresees  a  de¬ 
static  recording  system,  Okuda  mand  for  multiple  availability 
said,  has  these  merits:  of  these  services.  He  said  this 

1.  Can  reproduce  a  fairly  would  create  a  complicated 

large  sized  copy.  problem  as  it  involves  remodel- 

2.  Is  safe  and  easy  to  handle,  ing  receivers  for  multiple  irecep- 

3.  Clear  reproduction  of  tion  and  sharing  fees, 

printed  and  written  words.  Asahi  gave  its  first  public 

4.  Lower  cost  of  electrostatic  demonstration  of  its  fax  trans¬ 
recording  paper.  mission  system  in  Tokyo  at  the 

kilohertz.  The  transmission  is  5.  Because  of  simplicity  of  de-  British  Week  show  last  fall, 
strong  enough  to  be  received  sign,  suitable  for  mass  produc-  Specially  prepared  news  pages 
throughout  Tokyo’s  sprawling  tion  to  lower  costs  substantially,  were  transmitted  from  Asahi’s 
metropolitan  area.  Okuda  said,  however,  the  main  office  two  kilometers  (1.2 

The  AT2  receiving  set  is  63  Asahi  facsimile  system  requires  miles)  away, 
cm  (25  inches)  wide,  35.5  cm  (14  a  longer  time  for  transmission.  Asahi  has  an  agreement  to 
inches)  high  and  48.5  cm  (20  demonstrate  its  fax  equipment 

inches)  deep,  or  about  the  size  Ahead  of  iv  news  jn  United  Nations  Pavilion 

of  an  ordinary  tv  set.  Okuda  said  the  fax  newspa-  Osaka  Exposition 

„  ,  .  per,  which  Asahi  will  call  “tele-  September  13. 

newspaper  when  it  is  serviced  • 

The  AT2  features,  which  commercially,  will  give  its  sub-  t  '  tl  I 

Okuda  indicated  are  basically  scriber  several  hours  jump  in  lean 

incorporated  in  the  AT3,  center  obtaining  major  news  develop-  The  score  in  North  Carolina 
on  “a  multi-stylus  electrostatic  ments  compared  with  door-to-  is:  136  offset,  63  letterpress, 
recording  system”  which  took  door  delivered  newspapers.  The  North  Carolina  Press  Asso- 

Toshiba  six  years  to  develop.  He  said  it  will  be  slightly  ciation’s  director^'  lists  21 

The  equipment  has  a  scanning  slower  than  broadcast  news,  but  dailies  and  115  non-dailies  in 
resolution  of  eight  lines  to  a  will  make  up  for  it  with  more  offset;  32  dailies  still  in  letter- 
millimeter.  details.  press,  with  seven  more  changing 

It  uses  electrostatic  recording  At  this  stage,  he  added,  Asahi  over  to  offset  this  year;  and 
paper  developed  by  the  Jujo  Pa-  has  not  made  up  its  mind  on  only  31  non-dailies  in  letter- 
per  Manufacturing  Co.  The  pa-  how  frequently  it  would  trans-  press. 
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Tokyo 

AmIiI  Shimhuii  has  a  new  fac¬ 
simile  receiving  set  which  it 
hopes  will  advance  its  plans  ir- 
transmit  newspapt'rs  into  homes 
on  a  commercial  basis. 

Norihisa  Okuda,  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  Asahi’s  technological 
division,  said  the  equipment, 
called  AT3,  is  a  refinement  of 
its  AT2  predecessor  which  Asahi 
started  using  experimentally 
last  September  24. 

AT3  incorporates  many  im¬ 
provements  and  is  more  com¬ 
pactly  built  than  the  AT2. 

The  AT3,  as  well  as  the  AT2 
model,  was  designed  and  built 
by  .A.sahi  with  the  collaboration 
of  Tokyo  Shibaura  Electric  Co. 

(Toshiba)  Hence,  the  “AT”  des¬ 
ignation  of  the  models,  “A”  for 
Asahi  and  “T”  for  Toshiba. 

Okuda  said  the  AT3  will  in¬ 
itially  cost  more  than  the  AT2 
but  it  will  be  possible,  w’hen 
mass-produced,  to  reduce  its 
price  to  around  that  of  a  black 
and  w'hite  television  set.  That 
would  amount  to  $40  to  $50  in 
Japan. 

He  said  technical  details  of  described  as  the  practical  ap- 
the  AT3  model  are  still  class-  plication  stage.  He  said  at  leasi 
ified  but  he  would  be  able  to  an-  a  year  will  be  required  to  gel 
nounce  them  in  April.  this  approval  from  the  author- 

Work  on  the  ATI  model  was  ities. 
abandoned,  he  said,  when  tele-  The  third  and  last  stage  calls 
communications  authorities  re-  for  receiving  a  license  to  in 
fused  to  grant  a  license  because  augurate  the  fax  new'spape] 
it  involved  the  use  of  sigrnals 
that  the  authorities  feared 
would  affect  other  radio  trans¬ 
missions. 

<)no-y«‘ar  experiment 

Okuda  said  Asahi  hopes  to 
complete  its  experimental  fax 
transmission  by  September 
under  the  one-year  period  for 


Facsimile  edition  in  a  Japanese  home. 


IF  AMERICA 
IS  TO  MAINTAIN 


the  heritage  of  freedom  which 
has  been  the  birthright  of  every  I 
American  since  1776  . .  .there 
must  be  an  annual  resurgence  of 
patriotism.  This  revival  guards  1 
against  those  who  would  mali¬ 
ciously  or  mischievously  change 
our  freedom  of  choice  and  our 
way  of  life.  Join  our  U.S.  Flag  | 
crusade  in  1970.  Sample  Flag  Set  1 
mailed  without  obligation.  j 

TAMM-VOGT  CO  I 
"The  Flag  People’  1 

2200  Olive  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103; 
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A  winner  discusses 
syndication  effort 


By  Don  Maley 

And  still  the  letters  come  in. 
“How,”  they  ask,  “can  I  get  my 
comic  strip  syndicated?” 

To  answer  this  nagging  ques¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  help  a  budding 
cartoonist  or  two  to  get  his 
work  on  the  market,  we  asked 
Howard  Post,  creator  of  “The 
Dropouts,”  to  supply  us  with  in¬ 
formation.  Post’s  “bigfoot” 
(humor)  strip,  was  introduced 
by  United  Features  Syndicate 
in  September,  1968. 

Not  easy 

“The  Dropouts”  was  his 
fourth  try.  “You’ve  got  to  want 
to  be  in  the  funny  papers  hard 
enough  to  make  a  lot  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  such  as  time,  effort  and 
money.  And  if  humor  is  your 
bag,  you’ve  usually  been  think¬ 
ing  and/or  drawing  that  way 
most  of  your  life,”  Post  said. 

What  does  one  create?  “Once 
you  think  you  can  make  people 
laugh  (or  smile),”  says  the 
mustachioed  laugh  maker,  “you 
can  create  the  ctiaracter  or  set- 
tip  that  will  be  your  optimum 
]>ersonal  instrument  for  that 
humor.  In  my  case,  the  strip 
features  two  castaways,  Alf  and 
Sandy,  on  a  desert  island  (and 
other  places),  who  .seem  to  en¬ 
joy  their  way  of  life  in  an  escap¬ 
ist  world  in  microcosm.  I  use 
other  characters  w'here  neces¬ 
sary,  and  dig  around  for  laughs 
in  terms  of  human  values  and 
foibles.” 

About  time  and  effort; 
“First,”  says  Post,  starting  at 
the  beginning,  “you  sit  down  at 
your  drawing  board  and  write 
and  rough  36  strips.  When 
you’ve  got  what  you  think  is  the 
best  representation  of  w^hat  you 
have  in  mind,  then  you  ink  in  at 
least  two  weeks  worth  of  car¬ 
toons.  The  acid  test  is  whether 
the  gag  makes  yon,  the  creator, 
laugh.  I  pretend  that  my  gags 
are  another  guy’s  and  wind  up 
using  an  average  of  one  out  of 
four.” 


On  selling  your  strip:  “Make 
stats  for  your  own  protection. 
Tag  your  samples  of  two  weeks 
of  inks  and  four  weeks  of  pen¬ 
cils:  a  projection  of  future  sit¬ 
uations.  Pray  a  lot  and  make 
your  appointments  with  the  syn¬ 
dicate  editors.  Thousands  of  fea¬ 
tures  are  submitted  to  syndi¬ 
cates  annually,  but  rarely  are 
more  than  three  or  four  bought. 

“Syndicate  editors  who  are  in¬ 
terested  may  ask  for  changes.  I 
did  my  strip  over  three  times. 
Though  minor,  these  changes  oc¬ 
curred  in  nearly  every  daily 
strip,  but  I  wouldn’t  recommend 
any  changes  which  really  go 
against  your  grain,  or  you  w’on’t 
enjoy  doing  your  strip.  And  if 
you  get  no  satisfaction  from  do¬ 
ing  it,  your  dissatisfaction  will 
.show  in  your  work.” 

Congratulations 

On  sjTidicate  contracts:  “If 
you’ve  gotten  this  far,  congra¬ 
tulations.  The  editors  dig  your 
stuff,  the  sales  chiefs  laugh  at 
your  gags,  the  president  of  the 
syndicate  says  it  looks  good  and 
his  secretary  nods  in  agree¬ 
ment.” 

Post  said  he  had  contract  of¬ 
fers  from  four  syndicates  be¬ 
fore  he  signed  w’ith  United  Fea¬ 
tures. 

“And  don’t  forget,  these  syn¬ 
dicate  contracts  are  negotiable,’' 
he  added.  “Do  your  own  nego¬ 
tiating  if  you  can.  A  lawjnr  is 
more  useful,  in  my  opinion,  as  a 
consultant  on  the  contract,  clari¬ 
fying  your  rights  and  liabilities, 
and  recommending  the  legal 
wordage  that  will  protect  you  in 
any  modifications  you  may  ne¬ 
gotiate.” 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  before 
returning  to  his  drawing  board, 
“in  competition  with  television, 
are  looking  wdth  greater  interest 
at  the  comic  strip  as  a  major 
factor  in  reader  entertainment, 
reader  identification  with  the 
paper,  and  the  newspaper  read- 
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ei’ship  habit  in  general.  And  who 
knows?  If  you  work  hard,  real 
hard,  make  your  deadlines, 
reach  the  soul  of  your  reader 
and  brush  after  every  meal,  one 
day  you  could  get  to  be  as  rich' 
as  Rockefeller  ...  or  even  some 
cartoonists  I  know.” 

• 

Joyce  Hagelthorii’s 
column  is  available 

A  column,  “Reflections”, 
written  by  Joyce  Hagelthom, 
w’omen’s  editor  for  the  Dearborti 
(Mich.)  Press,  is  being  offered 
to  other  newspapers  by  Queen* 
City  Publishers  (724  So.  Braun 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80228).  j 

Joyce  Hagelthom  was  born  in' 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  and  started  her', 
writing  career  with  Caxton. 
Printers.  While  attending  thej 
University  of  Washington,  she 
worked  for  the  Seattle  Post  In¬ 
telligencer. 

For  the  past  six  years  she^ 
has  been  a  feature  columnist  for 
Associated  Newspapers  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  I 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYEHE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 
Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
_ After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
.  News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


Fishing  column 

World  champion  Bob  HawJ 
thorne  has  signed  with  Toronto 
Telegram  Sj-ndicate  to  ^vrite  a 
w'eekly  fishing  column,  April  1* 
to  Sept.  30.  “Fishin’  Facts” 
wdll,  according  to  the  syndicate, 
pro\’ide  tips  and  information  for 
not  only  beginners  but  expert 
anglers  as  w'ell.  Each  column 
will  be  illustrated  under  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  supervision. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD.. 
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A  panel  from  "The  Dropouts,"  by  Howard  Post 
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ABBIE  an'  SLATS 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STE5SSEES  W/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
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Mill  claims  ANPA’s 
30-lb  study  errs 


Can  a  publisher  significantly 
reduce  newsprint  costs  by  using 
lightweight  (.‘]()-lb.)  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  standard  stock  weigh¬ 
ing  32-lbs.? 

According  to  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation,  and  other 
newsi)rint  manufacturers  who 
have  re-introduced  this  lighter- 
in-weight  stock,  the  answer  is 
yes. 

Maybe,  is  the  rei)ly  a  j)uh- 
lisher  will  get  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Research  Institute. 

And  therein  lies  a  dilference 
of  opinion  that  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  concern  for  Crown 
Zellerbach  executives  in  San 
Francisco. 

What  has  brought  this  dispute 
about  is  a  special  analysis  of 
lightweight  papers  by  ANPA/ 
RI  in  which  it  found  enough 
variations  is  the  average  basis 
weight  of  lightweight  and  stand¬ 
ard  newsprint  to  offset  any  cost 
savings  (E&P,  Feb.  14,  page  14). 

The  findings  were  reported  in 
the  ANPA/RI  Bulletin  1010  of 
February  13,  entitled  “Effective 
Economic  Use  of  Lightweight 
Newsprint.” 

Complaint  lotiged 

On  March  4,  V.  E.  McIntyre, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
for  Crown  Zellerbach,  lodged  a 
complaint  wdth  Stanford  Smith, 
general  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  ANPA  analysis  as  being 
“unfair  and  inaccurate”  con¬ 
cerning  cost  savings  from  the 
use  of  his  company’s  30-lb.  pa¬ 
per. 

The  main  concern  of  Crown 
Zellerbach,  which  was  the  only 
newsprint  manufacturer  named 
in  the  Bulletin,  centers  around 
the  Testing  Lab’s  contention 
that  wide  variations  exist  in 
the  average  basis  weight. 

For  its  study,  ANPA  evalu¬ 
ated  33  samples  of  30-lb. /ream 
newsprint,  from  “several  West¬ 
ern  mills”  from  the  standpoint 
of  basis  weight,  printability, 
opacity  and  tear  strength.  The 
average  test  results  were  then 
compared  with  the  average  test 
results  from  99  samples  of 
standard  32-lb./ream  newsprint 
from  the  same  mills. 

The  results,  as  reported  in 
Bulletin  1010,  showed  the  aver¬ 
age  basis  weight  for  the  light¬ 
weight  paper  was  30.24  Ib/ream 
as  compared  to  31.44  lb/ ream 
for  the  standard  newsprint  sam¬ 


ples.  (1  ream  equals  3,000  sq. 
ft.)._ 

With  standard  newsprint  sell¬ 
ing  for  $147  ton  and  lightweight 
paper  for  $155..50  a  ton  in  the 
West  Coast  market,  the  31.44 
Ib./ream  would  cost  less  per  unit 
area  than  the  30-lb.  weight 
stock,  ANP.A  said.  For  equal 
cost,  a  lightweight  paper  selling 
at  the  $8.50  upcharge  per  ton 
would  have  to  have  a  basis 
weight  of  29.72  Ib./ream,  ANPA 
noted. 

In  disputing  the  basis  weight 
findings  of  ANPA,  Crown  Zel¬ 
lerbach  presented  ANPA  with 
results  of  its  own  tests  based  on 
more  than  2,800  individual  sam¬ 
ples  tested  each  operating  day 
during  1969  (more  than  .500,000 
tests  during  the  year)  showing 
average  basis  weights  for  its  30 
and  32  pound  newsprint  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  weights  reflected  in 
the  Bulletin  1010,  as  follows: 


Spread  betwen  Average 
Basis  Weight  of  30  & 

32  Pound  Newsprint 

If  the  same  costs  i)er  ton  for 
lightweight  and  standard  news¬ 
print  as  used  by  .\NPA  in  its 
study  is  applied  to  the  above 
test  results  in  CZ’s  sample,  a 
publisher  would  realize  a  sav¬ 
ings  of  $.026  per  ream  (30  lb. 
over  32  lb.),  according  to  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  who  termed  this  a  “sig¬ 
nificant  saving  to  the  user.” 

McIntyre  said  it  was  his  com¬ 
pany’s  policy  to  maintain  a  two- 
pound  differential  between  30 
and  32  pound  basis  weight  news¬ 
print.  He  said  CZ’s  current  up- 
charge  for  30  lb.  provides  a 
positive  savings  for  its  custom¬ 
ers  “because  of  its  control  of 
basis  weight.” 

“As  was  pointed  out  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  1010,  variation  in  basis 
weight  does  occur  from  one  roll 
to  another  and  even  from  one 
shipment  to  another  or  from  one 
mill  to  another,”  McIntyre 
stated  in  his  letter  to  Smith. 

“The  33  samples  from  several 
mills  of  30  pound  and  the  99 
samples  of  32  pound  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  basis  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  in  Bulletin  1010  would  cer¬ 
tainly  vary  in  basis  weight.  Why 
the  30  pound  would  average 


30.24  and  the  32  pound  only 
31.44  is  beyond  our  compensa¬ 
tion.  ANPA’s  own  test  reports 
consistently  show  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  averages  31.8  pounds  on 
all  standard  newsprint.” 

In  addition  to  the  possibility 
that  some  of  the  samples  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  .ANP.A  lab  were 
mislabeled,  McIntyre  said  his 
company  does  not  believe  that 
representative  data  on  average 
basis  weight  can  be  derived 
from  the  relatively  few  samples. 

CU»!«er  tolerances 

Lloyd  E.  Foss,  ink-paper  re¬ 
search  manager  for  .ANPA/RI, 
who  conducted  the  test  and 
wrote  the  report  in  the  bulletin, 
said  he  had  not  seen  the  letter 
from  McIntyre  but  commented 
after  portions  were  read  to  him 
that  the  w'hole  point  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  was  to  alert  members  that 
closer  tolerances  must  be  main¬ 
tained  before  lightweight  paper 
can  produce  savings.  “We 
(.ANPA)  have  no  ciuarrel  with 
Crown  Zellerbach,”  Foss  said, 
“and  the  study  was  in  no  way 
intended  to  criticize  them.” 


.Avg.  Basis  Weight 
of  .Approx.  500,000 
CZ  Newsprint  (1969) 
29.794 

31.8.58 

1.20  2.064 


Mayor  Stokes  charges 
stories  defamed  him 

Cleveland 
Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  of 
Cleveland  has  filed  a  libel  suit 
in  Common  Pleas  Court  against 
the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Willoughby 
(0.)  Neu's  Herald,  and  two  of 
its  reporters,  Howard  Beaufait 
and  his  wife,  Doris  O’Donnell 
Beaufait. 

The  Mayor  charges  he  was  de¬ 
famed  in  a  series  of  stories 
about  alleged  Mafia  activities  on 
Grand  Bahama  Island  published 
in  the  Willoughby  News  Herald 
in  February.  He  asks  $2  million 
damages. 

Fox  worthy  retires 

Cleveland 
.Arthur  Foxworthy,  sales 
coun.seling  manager  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  an  employee  for  40 
years,  has  retired.  In  the  early 
1950s,  as  a  district  circulation 
supervi.sor  of  the  old  Cleveland 
Xeu'S,  he  instituted  the  crew- 
concept  of  training  carriers, 
helping  to  increase  their  routes 
and  income. 


.Avg.  Basis  Weight  of 
Samples  Referred  to 
ni  .ANP.A  Bulletin  1010 
Nominal  30-Pouiid  Basis  W’eight  30.24 

Nominal  32-Pound  Basis  Weight  31.44 


Stereotypers  accept 
S58  package  increase 

Cleveland 

Representatives  of  Stereo¬ 
typers  Local  22  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation  have  signed  a  39- 
month  contract  covering  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  Press.  The  contract 
provides  inci-eases  of  $58.11  in 
wages  and  benefits. 

Joseph  Russo,  president  of 
Local  22,  said  “this  contract  will 
make  Local  22  first  in  the  coun¬ 
try  on  scale  and  wages.”  The 
local  represents  72  workers. 

.A  rank  and  file  movement  has 
been  launched  among  members 
of  Local  53  of  the  Cleveland 
Typographical  Union  aimed  at 
ending  the  impas.se  between  the 
printers  and  publishers.  .A  peti¬ 
tion  has  asked  for  a  referendum 
among  the  printers.  The  petition 
was  posted  after  negotiators  for 
the  printers  and  the  publishers 
set  their  next  bargaining  session 
for  .April  1. 

\\  «>rk  without  contract 

The  contract  between  the 
printers  and  the  publishers  ex¬ 
pired  last  June.  Since  then,  the 
printers  have  been  working  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  Some  days  ago, 
the  printers  voted,  497  to  24,  for 
a  strike,  but  agreed  to  continue 
negotiations. 

Members  of  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Pressmen  Union  Local  5 
have  ratified  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Wall  Street  Joiir- 
lutl  and  have  elected  new  of¬ 
ficers,  retaining  the  president, 
Morris  Coe.  The  contract  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  agreements  with  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Press,  pro¬ 
viding  increases  of  $51.06  a 
week  over  the  length  of  the  con¬ 
tract  and  fringe  benefits. 

• 

Photon  equipment 
destroyed  in  fire 

Dover,  O. 

.A  fire  in  the  Photon  room  at 
the  Times-Reporter  here  March 
3  cau.sed  damage  in  excess  of 
$100,000,  Roger  McGregor,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper, 
said. 

The  fire,  reported  by  a  cus¬ 
todian,  was  confined  to  the  base¬ 
ment  room.  Officials  said  two 
Photon  units  each  costing  about 
$50,000,  photography  processing 
equipment  and  some  computer 
units  were  damaged.  Smoke 
damage  was  reported  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  composing  and  punching 
rooms. 

McGregor  said  the  newspaper 
plant,  which  serves  both  Dover 
and  New  Philadelphia,  would 
continue  operating  but  advertis¬ 
ing  deadlines  wmuld  be  pushed 
back  to  a  three-day  limit. 
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FIRSTHAND  COVERAGE  was  accorded  the  First  Lady  on  her  recent 
visit  to  Lexington,  Kentucky  (one  of  the  stops  on  her  campus-to- 
campus  itinerary).  Pictured  here  are  some  of  the  members  of  the 
local  and  traveling  press  corps  getting  copy  as  Mrs.  Nixon  talks  with 
student  representatives.  In  the  group  Is  her  press  relations  aide, 
Connie  Stuart. 


Mrs.  Nixon  and  press  function 
smoothly  during  college  visit 


By  Fretleriok  A.  Woodress, 

Direclor  of  Public  Kclatiuns,  l  nivcr«*ily  of  Kentucky 


Lexington,  Ky. 

Take  it  from  a  veteran  public 
relations  practitioner,  the  First 
Lady  did  more  to  advance  the 
student  volunteer  program  in 
this  Blue  Grass  ai’ea  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  five  hours  than  a  com¬ 
bined  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  program  could  have 
accomplished  in  six  months. 

The  2,000  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  students  in  this  program 
get  their  own  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  tutoring  disadvantag¬ 
ed  children,  from  coaching  at 
community  centers  and  from 
working  with  delinquents  and 
mental  patients.  They  don’t  need 
publicity  and  they  don’t  seek  it. 

The  first  lady  selected  UK  as 
one  of  five  university  volunteer 
programs  because  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  volunteer  work  here  in 
Lexington.  Some  .500  students 
regularly  work  in  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams  while  a  total  of  2,000 
have  participated  at  some  time 
or  other  during  the  past  year. 

What  has  been  the  result  of 
Mrs.  Nixon’s  visit  to  the  volun¬ 
teer  program? 

The  answer  is  increased  in¬ 
terest  by  students,  faculty,  staff 
and  the  townspeople  whose  less 
advantaged  neighbors,  the  sick 
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and  the  afflicted  are  getting  di¬ 
rect  one-to-one  benefits  fi'om 
the  efforts  of  volunteer  students. 

When  she  announced  her  trip, 
Mrs.  Nixon  said,  “I  want  to 
make  volunteerism  the  In  Thing 
to  do.  I  think  this  is  the  answer 
to  many  of  our  problems  in 
America  .  .  .  People  who  giv’^e 
of  themselves  are  giving  the 
greatest  thing  there  is  to  give.” 

Lexington  was  the  second 
stop  for  Mrs.  Nixon.  Others 
were  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Michigan  State  University, 
the  University  of  Colorado  and 
the  College  of  the  Ozarks  in 
Missouri. 

While  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  Mrs.  Nixon’s  official 
host,  she  did  not  go  to  the 
campus  but  traveled  in  a  motor¬ 
cade  to  Kentucky  Village,  a 
treatment  center  for  juvenile 
deliniiuents,  and  Eastern  State 
Hospital,  second  oldest  mental 
hospital  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  west  of  the  Alleghen- 
nies  and  one  that  has  had  an 
adult  volunteer  program  since 
1819  and  a  youth  volunteer  one 
since  1955.  Both  are  state  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  UK  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment  prepared  press  kits, 
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furnishing  background  on  the 
volunteer  program  in  a  series 
of  articles  written  by  the  UK 
News  Bureau.  Governor  Louie 
Nunn’s  press  aides,  Larry  Van 
Hoose  and  Howard  Myers,  the 
ones  who  accredited  the  state 
press,  added  backgiound  ma¬ 
terial  on  Kentucky  Village  and 
Eastern  State  to  the  kits. 

The  traveling  White  House 
Press  Office  provided  a  release 
entitled,  “Volunteering  —  the 
in-thing,”  plus  a  government 
publication,  “College  Volun¬ 
teers”  by  .James  Tanck  of  the 
National  Program  for  Volun¬ 
tary  Action  with  forward  by 
President  Nixon. 

Arriving  14  days  ahead  of 
the  March  3rd  visit,  the  White 
House  advance  party  headed  by 
Charles  Stuai't,  established  an 
office  in  the  downtown  Phoenix 
Hotel,  leaving  Ed  Shiver  in 
charge.  Jim  Hamilton  remained 
to  coordinate  the  campus  tour 
in  Cincinnati  and  Lexington. 

There  were  38  traveling  press 
and  another  53  fi’om  Kentucky 
and  border  states.  Most  of  the 
out-state  press  were  women; 
the  state  contingent  included 
more  men  but  also  had  student 
journalists,  Jeannie  St.  Charles 
and  Kay  Brookshire  from  the 
Daily  UK  Kentucky  Kemel. 

Because  of  careful  advance 


planning,  Ray  Sprester  of  UK 
Media  Services  lighted  interiors 
at  both  state  institutions,  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  for  still  and  movie 
jihotographers. 

Marie  Smith  of  the  Wafthiny- 
ton  Post  and  Nan  Robertson  of 
the  Xew  Yo7'k  Times  seiwed  as 
press  pool  representatives,  stay¬ 
ing  close  to  Mrs.  Nixon  to  trans¬ 
scribe  her  comments  and  going 
into  restricted  areas  when  ad¬ 
mittance  was  limited  to  “press, 
tv  and  photographic  pool.” 
These  remarks  were  repeated 
to  their  colleagues  en  route  be¬ 
tween  bus  stops  over  a  portable 
public  address  system. 


Deaths 

William  R.  Clark,  74,  editor 
of  the  Xewnrk  (N.J.)  News 

since  1959  and  political  column¬ 
ist  for  many  years;  March  9. 

*  * 

Ralph  A.  Herschberger,  79, 
who  drew  a  comic  strip  (“Dem 
Roys”)  for  the  old  Cleveland 
Xeu'S-Lender  and  worked  for 
NEA  as  an  artist;  March  6. 

*  *  * 

John  I).  Hunt,  46,  former 
newspaper  reporter,  a  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  Look,  copy  chief  at  the 
Saturday  Evenmg  Post,  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Connex  Sys¬ 
tems,  a  publishing  house;  Feb. 
22. 

if:  * 

Robert  W.  Stanley,  63,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Recorder  since  1958; 
originally  a  printer  he  joined 
the  paper’s  news  staff  in  1943; 
March  4. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  E.  Woltman,  65, 
Xew  York  World-Telegram  re¬ 
porter  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1946  for  anti-Communism 
articles;  March  5. 

Barbara  Backus,  55,  reporter 
for  the  Burlhigtot)  (Vt.)  Free 
P)  'ess;  Feb.  22. 

5|e  *  ^ 

Col.  Albert  S.  Baker,  70, 
a  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  for  20 
years;  Feb.  21. 

W.  Clifford  Me  Nicholl,  54, 
copy  editor  at  the  Indianapolis 
(In'd.)  Star;  March  1. 

j{:  3j: 

Burne  Reiff,  51,  music  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Bulletin;  recently. 

• 

Good  citizen 

Miss  Harriet  Bleakley,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Frankli)i 
(Pa.)  Xeus  Hei'ald  was  named 
woman  of  the  year  by  the 
Franklin  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  recipient  of  the 
Chamber’s  Citizenship  Award. 
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But  there  was  still  a  tendency 
among  sports  reporters  to  slant 
news  in  favor  of  the  home  team 
and  to  defer  to  the  local  sports 
management  to  maintain  cordial 
working  relationships.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  publicity  handouts  in¬ 
stead  of  digging  for  their  own 
stories. 

Some  Canadian  papers  allow 
their  reporters  to  accept  free 
meals,  rooms  and  boards  from 
the  team  with  which  they  travel, 
Reddoes  said.  The  Globe  and  the 
Toronto  Star  do  not. 

“Some  good  behind-the-scenes 
stories  are  killed  because  of  un¬ 
toward  pressure,”  he  asserted. 
“I  am  thinking  of  a  case  in 
Vancouver,  in  1963,  where  a 
feverish  sjKjrts  fan  employed  as 
an  editor  instructed  sports  writ¬ 
ers  to  rewrite  stories  more  in 
favor  of  the  home  team,  the 
Lions,  who  had  lost  the  Grey 
Cup  to  Hamilton  Tiger-Cats.” 

He  did  not  name  the  editor. 

(.oaclio  throw  a  bone 

Keddoes  said  “most  of  the 
slanting  comes  from  too-close 
association  with  the  coach  who 
throws  a  bone  to  the  reporters 
every  few  days  so  they  will  have 
something  to  write  about,  then 
expects  the  reporters  to  give  him 
a  break  when  the  going  gets 
rough.” 

Beddoes  said  Max  Bell,  part 
owner  of  the  newspaper  group 
which  owns  the  Globe,  is  part  of 
the  sport  Establishment  because 
of  his  horse-racing  interests.  So 
was  John  Bassett,  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  who  is 
involved  in  hockey  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  However,  Beddoes  said, 
he  had  never  been  interfered 
with  by  Bell  or  anybody  else 
since  the  Globe  joined  the 
group,  FP  Publications. 

In  the  paper,  professional 
sports  ought  to  be  grouped 
under  a  sports  section  called 
Athletic  Entertainments,  he  sug¬ 
gested.  The  regular  sports  pages 
should  contain  news  of  games 
played  for  fun. 

(illo^t-w riling  ‘>how  biz' 

Beddoes  said  he  has  o,uit 
ghost-writing  the  Bobby  Orr 
hockey  column  because  of  his 
contract  with  the  Globe  and 
Mail  which  prohibits  him  from 
writing  for  competing  publica¬ 
tions.  The  Orr  column  is  carried 
by  the  syndicate  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  a  competitor  of  the  Globe. 

Fortier  questioned  Beddoes  on 
ghost-writing.  It  had  created  a 
mild  stir  earlier  when  it  was 
divulged  that  Beddoes  was  the 


author  of  the  hockey  column  by 
the  Boston  Bruins  defenseman. 

Beddoes  said  he  does  not  know 
who  writes  the  Orr  column  now. 

Beddoes  said  that  if  he  was  a 
sports  editor,  he  would  not  carry 
columns  unless  written  by  the 
athlete  himself.  However,  he 
compared  the  ghost-writing  of 
athletes’  columns  to  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Trudeau’s  speeches,  many 
of  which  are  put  together  by 
aides. 

“It’s  all  show  biz,”  Beddoes 
said. 

Senators,  he  warned,  should 
not  be  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
Nancy  Greene,  Jean-Claude 
Killy,  Gordie  Howe,  Ron  North- 
cott.  Eagle  Keys,  Frank  Clair 
and  Arnold  Palmer  write  their 
own  stuff. 

Paid-ft»r  iioh>  conicnt 

Paid-for  editorial  content 
without  an  advertising  label  in 
a  Toronto  newspaper  was  called 
a  “questionable  practice”  by 
Senator  Keith  Davey,  chairman 
of  the  special  committee. 

Trying  to  elicit  comment  fi’om 
public  relations  executives  ap¬ 
pearing  as  witnesses  before  the 
committee.  Senator  Davey  also 
said  the  stories  deceive  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Full  pages  of  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  developed  and  paid  for  by 
Public  Relations  Services  LM. 
of  Toronto  on  behalf  of  their 
clients  appear  in  a  Toronto  pa¬ 
per. 

David  G.  Wood,  national  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Canadian  Public 
Relations  Society,  said  the  950- 
member  group  had  not  developed 
a  consensus  on  the  question  of 
inserting  in  a  paper  editorial 
material  that  re.sembled  regular 
news  stories. 

Nor  was  he  sure  that  the  so¬ 
ciety,  which  represents  most 
public  relations  offices  in  Can¬ 
ada,  could  discipline  the  single 
person  from  Public  Relations 
Services  who  is  a  society  mem¬ 
ber. 

Such  advertisements  should  be 
clearly  labelled  as  such  because 
they  had  not  been  edited  by  the 
newspaper,  he  said. 

PK  praclices  r«‘view<'d 

Charles  Harris  of  Montreal, 
public  relations  director  for 
Canadian  National  Railways, 
said  the  society  is  surveying  the 
media  to  find  out  what  they 
think  of  the  public  relations 
business. 

The  media  are  being  asked 
their  views  on  the  accuracy  of 
public  relations  material,  the 
honesty  of  public  relation  men 
and  whether  they  supply  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good  news. 

French-speaking  members  of 
the  Quebec  branch  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Public  Relations  Society 
view  multi-media  ownership  in 


the  province  as  a  threat  to  press 
freedom. 

The  Consumers  Association  of 
Canada  urged  legislative  curbs 
on  monopoly,  multiple  o%vnership 
and  foreign  control  in  Canadian 
mass  media. 

In  a  brief  to  the  committee, 
the  23-year-old  organization  said 
the  legislation  is  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  limitation  of  consumer  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  aid  ideas. 

The  association  said  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  cities  which  have 
only  one  newspaper  and  about 
single  ownership  of  two  or  more 
media  outlets  in  a  single  city. 

The  association  also  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  majority  financial 
control  of  mass  media  falling 
into  foreign  hands.  Stringent 
curbs  were  needed  to  prevent 
loss  of  national  autonomy  and 
identity. 

Also  sought,  although  not 
through  legislative  action,  was 
the  right  of  consumer  groups  to 
initiate  programs  and  articles 
in  mass  media.  The  association 
asked  equal  time  or  space  for  re¬ 
buttal  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
consumers. 

()Hn(‘r>liip  problem 

Pierre  Juneau,  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Radio-Television 
Commission,  said  he  would  like 
to  see  the  government  develop  a 
position  on  concentration  of  me¬ 
dia  ownership.  Without  a  for¬ 
mula  on  how  much  ownership 
concentration  is  too  much,  Ju¬ 
neau  said  the  commission  makes 
its  licensing  and  transfer  deci¬ 
sions  largely  on  how  much 
group  ownership  in  a  particular 
region  is  too  much. 

It  considers  the  question  of 
whether  the  applicant  for  a 
broadcasting  outlet  owns  print 
media.  Here  again,  there  was  no 
set  formula  on  how  much  is  too 
much. 

Prof.  Thomas  McPhail,  co- 
chairman  of  the  communications 
arts  department  of  Loyola  Col¬ 
lege,  Montreal,  advocated  an 
outlay  of  one  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  upgrade  Canadian  con¬ 
tent  in  radio,  television,  films 
and  publications. 

Asked  where  the  money  would 
come  from — it  would  be  about 
one-twelfth  of  the  current  fed¬ 
eral  budget — the  youthful  Pro¬ 
fessor  told  the  bemused  senators 
money  could  be  diverted  from 
savings  elsewhere,  starting  with 
a  decision  to  “collapse”  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Other  savings  could  be  made 
by  abolishing  the  department  of 
Veterans  affairs,  reducing  the 
militarj'  budget,  probably  elim¬ 
inating  the  baby  bonus,  wiping 
out  subsidies  to  some  industries, 
imposing  a  one-per-cent  “culture 
tax”  on  all  foreign-owned  cor¬ 
porations  and  bumping  the  tax 


up  to  two  percent  of  profits  on 
foreign-owned  companies  in  the 
communications  field. 

Further,  he  said,  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  legalize  gambling 
and  marijuana  and  use  the  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  communications 
project. 

Reporting  is  criticized 

The  mass  media  do  not  show 
any  real  understanding  of  cam¬ 
pus  ferment,  Thelma  McCor¬ 
mack,  an  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  York  University, 
told  the  committee. 

“I  don’t  find  in  the  media  any 
real  understanding  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  universities  and 
among  the  students,”  she  said. 
The  media  have  a  tendency  to 
“report  the  fever  rather  than 
the  disease.” 

Edmonton  media  discriminate 
by  playing  up  the  loud  talkers 
and  opponents  of  decisions  on 
council,  Alderman  Una  MacLean 
Eans  told  the  committee. 

She  said  the  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal  interviews  and  writes  up 
opjKjnents  of  council  decisions 
and  ignores  aldermen  applying 
reason  and  judgment  to  the  is¬ 
sues. 

“Radio  and  television  cover¬ 
age  of  council  meetings  evidence 
a  similar  pointed  discrimina¬ 
tion,”  she  said.  “The  aldermen 
who  shout  the  loudest  receive 
the  prime  time.  The  innovator, 
the  leader,  the  steadying  influ¬ 
ence,  receives  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion.” 

She  coupled  her  criticism  with 
the  comment  that  reporting  in 
Edmonton  generally  is  “reason¬ 
ably  accurate,  fair  and  un¬ 
biased.” 

In  Israel’s  favor 

Coverage  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  by  Canadian  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  is  weighted  in 
Israel’s  favor,  partly  because 
the  news  organs  follow  popular 
feeling,  said  the  Rev.  A.  C.  For¬ 
rest,  editor  of  the  United  Church, 
Observer.  His  efforts  to  balance 
the  picture  by  reporting  aspects 
of  the  Arab  side  during  the  last 
three  years  have  been  met  by 
public  charges  that  he  is  anti- 
semitic  and  a  bigot,  he  declared. 

Asked  about  Middle  East  cov¬ 
erage  by  the  three  Toronto 
newspapers.  Dr.  Forrest  said 
the  Globe  and  Mail  is  the  best, 
the  Telegram  is  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  its  reporters  and  the 
Star  is  becoming  an  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

He  said  that  at  least  John 
Bassett,  publisher  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  makes  no  secret  that  he  is 
“an  out-and-out  pro-Zionist.” 
The  newspaper’s  Middle  East 
expert  is  Rabbi  Reuben  Slonim, 
which  is  equivalent  to  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Roman  Catholic  cardinal 
to  cover  the  Vatican,  he  said. 
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Stuffer  inserts 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


introducing  new  products  and 
getting  widespread  distribution. 

The  agency  executive  said 
reps  don’t  have  to  visit  the 
agency  or  the  advertiser  and  sell 
line  rates,  circulation,  demo¬ 
graphics,  or  reports.  He  con¬ 
tended  the  rep  can  sell  traffic 
and  volume. 

(iuinpvtilive  edge 

He  said  the  power  of  staffers 
provides  a  big  competitive  edge 
against  other  media,  “all  of 
whom  are  now  shooting  for  mar- 
ket-by-market  advertising  dol¬ 
lars,  as  opposed  to  the  old- 
fashioned  national  buys. 

“The  first  es.sential  in  building 
big  dollar  volume  is  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  or  rep  organization  to 
make  stuffer  selling  a  major 
function — not  just  a  once-in-a- 
while  activity.  It  is  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  program  that  must  be  a 
continuous  operation  and  can’t 
be  effective  when  run  as  a  spare 
time  job.” 

The  cigaret  market  will  grow 
in  importance  in  the  insert 


Gluing  unit 

{Contimied  from  page  13) 


in  operation. 

Theurer  said  some  problems 
were  overcome  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ad-A-Card.  At  the  Ad¬ 
vance,  he  noted,  the  preprint 
cards  were  glued  crossweb  with 
the  result  that  they  tended  to 
tear  off  during  a  run. 

Experimentation  with  straight 
web  gluing,  but  only  on  one  side 
of  the  insert,  eliminated  the 
tearing  problem  but  did  not 
eliminate  the  problem  of  cards 
dropping  off.  The  solution  to 
that  problem  was  found  to  be 
double-edged  gluing,  straight- 
web. 

I’p  to  100.,000  >pced 

The  Patriot-News  runs  its 
press  at  a  speed  of  .5.5,000  im¬ 
pressions  an  hour  and  Ad-A- 
Card,  according  to  Theurer, 
runs  very  well  at  that  speed. 
Rut  the  system  has  been  tested 
at  a  sjjeed  almost  twice  that. 

Custom-Bilt  itself  has  tested 
Ad-A-Card  up  to  100,000  im¬ 
pressions  an  hour  with  good  re¬ 
sults  ;  however,  the  company  pre¬ 
fers  to  advertise  a  72,000  limit. 

Currently  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
sert  glued  in  register  is  limited 
to  a  range  between  2"  X  3"  and 
6"  X  7".  The  company  says  a 
length  of  14  inches  will  be 
available. 
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area  when  manufacturers  no 
longer  can  advertise  on  tv, 
Furth  added. 

Gerald  V.  Cleary  Jr,  president 
of  Free  Standing  Stuffer  Inc., 
who  holds  a  patent  on  FSS  as 
the  inventor,  said  the  Sunday 
comics  section  is  the  normal  ve¬ 
hicle  for  the  stuffer  and  on 
many  larger  papers  these  in¬ 
serts  are  being  stuffed  through 
a  machine-fed  operation.  Smaller 
papei-s  are  hand-stuffing. 

He  said  that  as  against  direct 
mail  charges  of  $40  per  thou¬ 
sand,  stuffing  can  be  done  for 
$2.5  a  thousand.  The  only  prob¬ 
lem  with  machine-stuffed  opera¬ 
tions  on  large  papers  is  the  lack 
of  enough  heads  on  the  inserting 
machines. 

In  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
he  said,  insert  machine  firms 
will  have  perfected  in-line  stuff¬ 
ing  machines  that  will  eliminate 
the  problems  of  lack  of  enough 
machine  heads. 

Future  applications 

He  described  some  of  the  jtos- 
sibilities  of  the  future  for 
stuffer-inserts,  including  co-op 
advertising  where,  for  instance, 
four  advertisers  could  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  one  insert. 

Tested  and  being  worked  on 


The  Patriot-News  has  a  10- 
unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press  with 
a  double  3:2  folder.  The  Ad-A- 
Card  system  is  mounted  just  to 
the  rear  of  the  balloon  folder. 
It  was  placed  there  because  of 
an  available  catwalk  but,  Theu¬ 
rer  said,  the  device  is  attachable 
to  any  unit  provided  the  frame 
is  installed.  One  Ad-A-Card  unit 
will  insert  one  card  per  paper, 
per  run,  but  other  units  can  be 
added. 

Fan  folded 

Ad-A-Card  preprint  material 
feeds  from  a  box  rather  than  a 
roll.  The  material  is  fan  folded 
in  the  box  and  one  box  can  feed 
from  another  on-line  without 
any  downtime  to  change  boxes. 

Registration  of  the  inserts  is 
controlled  by  timing  the  unit  to 
some  reference  point  on  the 
press.  For  instance  at  Harri.s- 
burg,  the  unit  is  geared  directly 
to  the  press’s  drive  shaft. 

Feed  of  the  insert  card  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  pin  feed  mechanism 
also  geared  to  press  sjieeds.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  a  row  of  holes,  half 
an  inch  apart,  runs  up  one  side 
of  the  insert. 

The  glue  used  to  fasten  the 
insert  to  the  newsprint  has  been 
variously  described  as  “spag¬ 
hetti  like”  and  “string  like.”  It 
comes  on  rolls  and  feeds  into 
Ad-A-Card  like  grocer’s  twine. 
Once  in  the  unit,  the  glue  is 
heat-softened  to  the  proper  vis¬ 
cosity  and  applied  to  the  two 
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for  the  future  is  a  “bend-over” 
envelope,  which  sticks  to  itself, 
for  a  coin  insertion  or  for  an 
application  for  something  which 
requires  the  inclusion  of  infor¬ 
mation  confidential  between  the 
sender  and  the  advertiser. 

Also  in  the  future  are  phono¬ 
graph  records  attached  to  the 
insert  which  can  be  removed 
through  a  perforation  process. 
Envelopes  will  be  included  in 
newspaper  inserts,  a  feature 
which  magazines  don’t  have  the 
ability  to  accomplish. 

Insurance  companies,  which 
have  been  the  primary  users  of 
direct  mail,  ai*e  switching  to 
newspaper  inserts,  according  to 
Don  Chase  of  Omega  Press, 
Chicago.  He  said  that  six  insur¬ 
ance  companies  now  using  the 
stuffer  method  have  exceeded  600 
million  inserts. 

Cha.se  said  his  company  has  a 
creative  department  assigned  to 
developing  insert  ideas  and  he 
added  that  it  is  expected  the 
cigaret  market  could  well  be 
one  of  the  primary  insert  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  future. 

“Working  with  and  printing 
stuffer  inserts,”  Chase  said,  “has 
turned  us  from  being  a  new 
printer  to  one  of  the  bigger 
printers  in  Chicago.” 


edges  of  the  insert,  which  is 
then  automatically  placed  in 
register  on  the  newspaper  page. 

The  weight  stock  used  for  the 
preprints  is  60  pounds. 

Advertising  angle 

From  the  advertising  side  of 
the  Ad-A-Card  picture,  Ernest 
P.  Reed,  Patriot-News  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  said  that  results 
from  Ad-A-Card  inserts  have 
been  “phenomenal”.  He  cited 
one  towel  company  which  ran  an 
Ad-A-Card  detachable  coupon  in 
January  and  had  the  best  sales 
week  of  the  year  topping  even 
pre-Christmas  sales,  usually  the 
best. 

James  A.  Schoop,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  said  the 
Patriot-News  charges  a  pre¬ 
mium  rate  for  Ad-A-Card.  The 
most  recent  coupon  run  was  for 
a  brand  of  bacon,  February  26. 


$750,000  for  station 

Washington’ 
Zanesville  Publishing  Co.  is 
selling  WZIP  radio  stations  at 
Cincinnati  to  Margareta  S.  Sud- 
brink  for  $75(),0()(),  according  to 
papers  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 
Clay  Littick  is  president  of 
Zanesville  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Zanesi'ille  Times 
Recorder.  Mrs.  Sudbrink  and 
her  husband  have  other  broad¬ 
cast  interests  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Florida  and  Texa.s. 


Publishers  mav 
keep  financial 
records  secret 

Washington 

A  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hearing  examiner 
has  granted  the  requests  of 
Floyd  L.  Sparks,  publisher  of 
the  Hayward  (Cal.)  Review,  and 
J.  Hart  Clinton,  president  of  the 
San  Mateo  Times  &  News 
Leader,  to  quash  portions  of 
subpoenas  which  directed  them 
to  produce  certain  financial  rec¬ 
ords  in  proceedings  involving 
the  Chronicle  Broadcasting 
Company,  licensee  of  KRON  sta¬ 
tions  in  San  Francisco. 

Sparks  sought  relief  from  that 
portion  of  a  subpoena  which  di¬ 
rected  him  to  produce  records 
showing  the  advertising  revenue 
of  the  Review  for  the  years 
1960-69  and  income  statements 
and  balance  sheets  for  the  years 
1960  to  date.  The  information 
sought  was  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  impact  upon 
Sparks’  newspaper  of  alleged 
anticompetitive  practices  of 
KRON  which  have  been  made  an 
issue  in  license  renewal  proceed¬ 
ings. 

The  subpoena  seiwed  upon 
Clinton  directed  him  to  submit 
information  as  to  the  specific 
financial  impact  of  Chronicle 
Broadcasting’s  practices  upon 
his  newspaper. 

The  FCC  examiner  noted  that 
the  information  asked  of  the 
publishers  is  of  the  sort  usually 
concealed  from  a  competitor. 

Chronicle  Broadcasting  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Clinton  and  Sparks 
have  been  subpoenaed  as  wit¬ 
nesses. 

Court  orders  trial 
of  Time  libel  suit 

Washington 

Jack  Wasserman,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney,  won  the  right  to  a 
full  trial  of  his  $600,000  libel 
suit  against  Time  magazine 
when  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
rever.sed  a  lower  court  ruling 
dismissing  the  suit. 

Wasserman  filed  the  suit  in 
1968  charging  that  Time  libeled 
him  in  its  October  7,  1966  issue 
when  it  ran  a  picture  of  him 
with  several  other  people  eating 
in  a  restaurant.  The  caption  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  group  as  “Cosa 
Nostra  hoodlums.”  The  distinc¬ 
tion  was  not  made  that  Wasser¬ 
man  was  a  lawyer  representing 
others  at  the  table. 

The  Appeals  Court  held  that 
a  trial  was  necessary  to  decide 
the  issues  of  “actual  malice, 
defamation  and  possible  dam¬ 
ages.” 
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Past  week’s  ranjje 
of  stock  prices 

Mar.  4  Mar.  II 


(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo  . 

..  14 

12% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

..  49% 

44% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg 

..  35% 

33% 

Cowles  Communications  . . . 

..  8% 

•i'h 

Crowell  Collier  . 

..  24% 

UVi 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  34% 

33% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

..  25% 

24V8 

Dayco  Corp.  . 

.  21% 

22% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

..  81 

80 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  25 

24'/, 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

..  83% 

77 

Foote,  Cone,  Bolding  . 

..  10% 

10% 

Gannett  Co.  . 

..  28 

27% 

ON  OR  ABOUT  MAY  I  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  of  Erie,  Pa. 
expects  to  be  publishing  the  Erie  Morning  News,  the  Erie  Daily 
Times  and  the  Erie  Sunday  Times-News  from  this  new  building  de> 
signed  by  Chas.  T.  Main  Co.  of  Boston.  A  seven-unit  Goss  Metro 
offset  press  has  been  installed.  The  building,  with  72,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  is  situated  on  a  five-acre  plot  downtown. 


Times  Herald  increasing 
photocomp  operation 


Dallas 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has 
for  several  years  been  incor¬ 
porating  photocomposition  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment  into  its  op¬ 
eration  with  the  result  that  it  is 
now  putting  out  its  issues  via  a 


step  is  to  computerize  our  classi¬ 
fied  output.” 

He  added  that,  “We’re  phas¬ 
ing  out  some  of  our  manual 
machines  in  favor  of  tape- 
driven  units  not  because  we  like 
putting  holes  in  paper  tape,  but 
because  it’s  more  efficient  and 


Georgia  Pacific . .  53  52'/8 

Great  Northern  Paper .  44% 

Harris  Intertype  .  48%  48% 

Inmont .  14  14% 

International  Paper  .  34%  SSVj 

Kimberly  Clark  .  75%  74% 

Knight  Newspapers  34  38V8 

North  American  Rockwell  .  .  .  17%  17% 

Republic  Corp .  19%  14^/8 

Richardson  Co .  14%  I7V3 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  29%  29% 

Time  Inc .  . .  35%  34 

Times  Mirror  .  34  37% 

White  Consolidated  .  20%  20'% 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 


The  Computer  drives  the  Mon- 
archs,  the  Model-Cs,  and  the 
120()’s.  A  markup  man  formats  economical  to  do  so.” 
the  copy,  gives  it  to  the  key¬ 
punch  operator  who  takes  the 
tape  a  few  steps  to  the  reader 
and  one  of  the  two  punch  sta 


large  battery  of  typesetting  tions  which  are  cable-connected 
etjuipment  spearheaded  by  two  to  the  computer  in  a  special  off- 


‘Leaking’  of  news 
enjoined  by  judge 

Cleveland 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge 


Digital  Equipment  . 

104% 

101% 

Domtar  . 

14% 

15% 

Ehrenreich  Photo . 

23% 

17% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

48'/, 

48'/, 

New  York  Times  . 

32% 

31 

PKL  . 

»% 

8% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

2I'/t 

21% 

Wood  Industries  . 

14% 

14% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

— 

34 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

40 

41 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

38 

37% 

ComCorp .  . 

12% 

13% 

Dow  Jones . 

44% 

4/% 

Downe  Comms.  ...  .  13  II 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  22%  22 

Federated  Publications  .  28  31 

Grey  Advtg .  I2'% 

Hurletron  .  5% 

for  the  Fototronics.  The  punch  a  motion  to  restrain  federal  of-  Media" General  :  w% 


newly  added  Intertype  Foto-  floor  location.  One  punch  station 
tronic  12()0’s,  driven  by  an  in-  is  for  hot  metal,  and  the  other  William  K.  Thomas  has  granted 
house  computer. 

The  Times  Herald  went  to  outputs  an  eight-level  produc-  ficials  from  “leaking  informa 
TTS  in  19.56.  Three  years  ago  it  tion  tape  which  is  inputed  into  tion”  to  the  news  media  about 

the  proper  units. 


computerized  its  typesetting 
proiluction  system  (one  program 
each  for  hot  metal  and  photo¬ 
comp). 


the  Joseph  (Jock)  Yablonski 


For  the  1200  system,  the  tape  murder  investigation 


An  attorney  representing  one 


has  visuals  to  identify  such 

things  as  disc  and  position.  The  of  the  men  accused  of  conspiring 
James  McClung,  production  keypunch  operators  punch  un-  to  murder  the  rebel  United  Mine 
manager,  said,  “We  realized  justified  tape  and  never  go  near  Workers  official  filed  the  motion, 

the  computer. 


Ogiivy,  Mather  .  21% 

Panax  .  1% 

Photon  .  11'% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  14% 

Bidder  Pubs.  .  17% 

Wells,  Rich,  Green  .  12% 


12 

5% 

21 

28% 

21% 

1% 

11% 

14 

17% 

12% 


that  we  could  not  do  the  job 
with  hot  metal  alone.  With  ris- 


(Canadian  Exchanges) 

AbitibI  .  I2V8  1 2'% 

B.C.  Forest .  33'%  32 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  23'%  23'% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  31  Vs  23 

Southarr  Press .  59  59'% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  22  22 


charging  the  case  was  being 
The  production  staff  has  been  tried  in  the  newspapers, 
ing  costs  and  skilled  labor  in  innovative  in  developing  the  to-  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  B.  Kru- 
short  supply,  we  needed  the  op-  tal  production  system.  For  ex-  pansky  argued  that  granting 
erating  efficiency  and  space  ample,  the  120()’s  use  stabiliza-  such  a  motion  would  be  “to  no 
economy  of  photocomp.”  tion  paper,  no  darkroom,  just  avail,”  adding:  “Experience 

In  addition  to  the  two  Foto-  an  Ektamatic  processor.  A  hole  teaches  that  trying  to  trace  the 
trollies,  which  McClung  said  in  the  wall  is  all  that  is  needed  source  of  a  news  leak  that  con- 
were  selected  because  of  their  for  the  processor  which  is  fed  cerns  the  courts  is  tougher  than 
wide  font  selection  and  text/dis-  the  exposed  paper  and  which  the  task  of  trying  to  locate  a  this  week  turned  over  $40,000 

earnings  from  the  sale  of  the 
The  judge’s  order  said  the  newspaper’s  52-page  “Story  of 


Hurricane  edition 
realizes  840,000 

Gulfport,  Miss. 
The  Mississippi  Daily  Herald 


play  flexibility,  the  total  type-  outputs  the  developed  product.  leak  in  your  hou.se  roof.’ 


setting  configuration  at  the 
Times  Herald  includes  40  line- 


court  “asks  particularly  the 


Hurricane  Camille”  to  the  new- 
Gulf 


They  also  modified  one  of 
their  keyboards  for  a  unique 

casting  machines.  Six  Monarchs  method  of  handling  tape  correc-  Plain  Denier  and  the  Press  to  ly  created  Mississippi 
and  six  Model-C  Intertypes  are  tions.  Codes  are  punched  with  adhere  to  the  guideline  limits  of  Coast  Foundation 

space  between  command  codes,  '  '  " 

making  it  possible  to  correct 


tape-driven  for  straight  matter 
Fourteen  machines,  manually 


operated,  are  used  for  display  input  errors  to  the  computer, 
ad  work.  When  the  material  is  proofed 

and  an  error  found,  they  go 
back  and  cancel  out  the  incor¬ 
rect  code,  punching  a  correct 
one.  This  saves  time  that  other¬ 


pretrial  publication  in  a  crim¬ 
inal  case  that  each  paper  has 
voluntarily  accepted  and  put 
into  effect.” 


C4»nipiil('r'.«>  Kork 


wise  would 
tapes. 


United  Press  International  in- 
be  used  splicing  augurated  a  24-hour  newswire 


Input  is  via  17  TTS  key¬ 
boards  for  straight  matter  and 
ad  typesetting.  The  paper  plans 
to  eliminate  a  number  of  man¬ 
ual  units  because  of  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  tape  operation.  Between 
75  percent  and  90  percent  of  the  ogles  which  could  effect  us,  but  Central  America  to  UPI  head- 

we’re  pragmatic  about  it.  We  quarters  by  teleprinter.  Micro¬ 
in-  computerized  our  text  and  dis¬ 
play  work  adding  reliable 


McClung  said,  “We  keep  our-  on  March  6.  The  leased  circuit 
selves  up  on  most  new  technol-  will  speed  news  from  Mexico  and 


The  community  foundation 
was  set  up  to  administer  the 
money  earned  from  the  sale  of 
the  lx)ok.  The  foundation  will 
be  administered  by  an  11-mem- 
lier  board  of  trustees  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  communities  hard¬ 
est  hit  by  the  storm. 

The  Herald’s  general  man- 
from  Mexico  City  to  New  York  ager,  Roland  Weeks  Jr,  said  sale 

of  the  book  was  assisted  by 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  who  donated  ad 


UPI  oirciiil  to  Mexico 


paper  is  set  by  tape. 

The  configuration  also 
eludes  two  Photo  Typositors  and 
a  Stat  King  camera. 
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photocomp  equipment.  The  next  the  border. 


space.  He  said  this  was  a  hu¬ 
manitarian  effort  of  which  the 
newspaper  industry  could  be 
proud. 
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wave  facilities  are  used  for  the 
channel  on  the  Mexican  side  of 


( 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


AN.NOl  NCEMKNTS 

Appraisers — ('.oiisultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
piutneifhiii.  loan  and  in.surance  pui- 
I)osc.'i.  Sensible  fe»-s.  Brochure.  .M.  H. 
Krehhiel,  Box  S**,  Norton,  Kans,  G7fi.")4. 


liusiuess  Opportunities 

.START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper  \ 
with  our  etjuipment  on  rent-lease  basis  | 
if  you  have  know-how  and  mo<lest  1 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin.  Wise.,  !ind 
Is  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(1010. 


PROFIT-SHARING  OPENING  for 
stamp  publication  eilitor:  also  non¬ 
resident  columnist.  Write  fully.  Box 
l.lo,  Editr>r  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  WEB  PRINT  FACILITY 

Northeast  Massachusetts 
FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 

Bindery  equipment 


6-unit  High  Speed  Scott  web 
letterpress  4  plates  wide 

Complete  Friden  cold  comp, 
unit 

Camera,  platemaking  facility 


Excellent  labor  market 

20-year  lease  on  favorable 
terms  in  good  location 


SUITABLE  FOR  PRINTING 
Larqe  metropolitan  newspapers, 
circulars,  flyers, 
comics,  coloring  books,  etc. 

PHONE:  (617)  655-4900 


^etespnper  Brokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  .709,  Rosebursr  Oretton  9T1T0 

The  DI.\L  Ajrency.  1.70.1  Nazareth, 
Kalamiizfx),  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  149-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspai>er  Broker." 


A.NNOUNC.EMKNT.S 

Bus  in  ess  O  p  port  unit  ies 

NEWSPAPER-.IOB  PRINTING  PLANT 
wantol  to  print  for  long  established 
trade  DAILY  paiier.  Printer  must  have 
Hat  l>ed.  letterpress  e<iuipment  plus  the 
usual  Lmllows  and  Linotypes;  shoulil 
have  at  least  4  Linos.  Paiier  is  printe<l 
on  coatetl  stock,  trim  size  9 '4  N  12',4( 
some  color.  Please  write  inime<liately. 
Box  407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWOl  NCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  DAILY 
You  can  ow-n  it  with  $.70,000  down 
plus  working  capital  at  2Vi  times  gross 
if  you  h.ave  ex|>erience  to  make  most 
of  it.  Complete  rotary  letterpress  plant. 
GckkI  Area  3  county-seat.  Box  228, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  serving  military  base.  $3.8M 
gross--net  10  jiercent.  E<litorial  mat¬ 
ter.  ilistribution  provide<l.  Printed  on 
contract.  Excellent  man/wife  ofiera- 
ti<>n.  $10M  with  $.7M  down.  Zone  .7. 
Box  302,  Editor  &  Publi-sher. 

EXCLL'SIVE  COUNTY  WEEKLY  and 
re.-il  estate:  .$7, .700  down:  gross  $48M. 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE,  141,7  E.  Univer¬ 
sity  Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz. — 85201. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Syndicated  Tape 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  on  TTS  or 
computer  tape:  cuts  costs.  Teletypist 
Service,  1133  Broadway  N.Y.C.  10010. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS — L.arge  selection  of 
excellent  tra<le-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  Siile  easy  terms.  N.\PSCO  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W’.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


OFFERING  CIRCULATION  for  area 
at  press:  also  rack  di.stribution,  daily- 
Sunday.  Box  4.77,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

FULIv-TI.ME  BUSINESS  PAGE  prop¬ 
osition  :  slate  rights.  W'ATS  'phone, 
plus  four  annual  siiecial  eilitions. 
Grand  opimrtunity  m:in  or  woman. 
Box  448,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG  MIDWEST  WEEKLY  offset 
newspaper:  gross  .$80.000 :  printed  in 
centr.al  i)lant;  also  does  commercial 
l>rinting  with  new  11  x  17  offset  press 
with  camera  .and  plate  burner.  Go(m1 
money-maker;  other  interests  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Box  314,  FJditor  &  Publisher. 

A  V  A  I  L  A  B  I,  E 
Newspai>ers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
.741  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  Ill. 


SM.'\LL  DAILY,  Zone  2.  long  estale  , 
lishtsl.  Complete  plant,  mo<lern  equii>- 
ment.  ’09  volume  $440,000.  Priced  2’o  ! 
times  gross.  11  times  net  l>efore  taxesT  ' 
Box  191,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  D..\ILIES  like  this  seldom 
available.  70  years’  continuous:  only  | 
daily  in  60,000  county — 16,000  county- 
seat :  county  has  .706{.  growth  since  I 
1960,  no  defense  industry,  in  metro  I 
area  but  not  suburlxin.  ABC  circula-  | 
tion  ui)  2.76f  last  6  months.  Non-union  :  ' 
offset.  Uni<iue  situation  of  ow-ner  makes 
feasible  purchase  with  basic  cai>ital  in-  i 
vestment  of  1004,  balance  on  expense<l  ; 
pavout.  Only  principals  with  raterl 
references.  .Area  6.  Bo.x  410,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  i 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertyi)es-  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
116  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10no7. 


•MONARCH  INTERTYPE* 

Serial  No.  32215 

High  speed  Fairchild  unit, 
Shaffstall  detector,  safeties, 
electric  pot,  feeder,  blower, 
Star  (F)  Selectomat  quadder, 
two  magazines,  4  mold  disk. 
$9,500. 

Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co. 

Lyndhurst,  N,  J. — 07071 
(201)  438-3744 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friilen 
tniine<l  iiersonnel.  Larjje  selection  of 
tyi>e  styles,  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Prinluets, 
ir>u0  Kinjrs  Highway.  Cheri'y  Hill,  N.J. 
— (AC  609)  428-3223. 


SUBURBAN  CROUP  WEEKLIF.S. 
Chfirt  Area  8:  offst't:  rapirl  growth 
area ;  fi'^e  climate.  Owner  ne<Mls  cap¬ 
ital;  sell  outrikrht  for  $150,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newsi>ai>er  Bkr..  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92S06. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES  avail- 
able  on  our  leases  or  easy  pay  con¬ 
tracts.  We  stock  supplies  for  cohl  tyiie 
com|K)sin^r  machines.  National  Pul>- 
lishers*  Supply  Corp.,  Box  29  Berlin, 
Wise.  54923  or  18  W.  22  N,  Y.  1001 0. 


PHOTON  200 


PAINE 

Daily  Newspaiiers — Nationwide  Service 
AblK)tt  E.  Paine.  Ph :  (T14(  ^86-43 19 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph  :  (714)  624-8735 
Monte  M.  Miller.  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Paniumi  St,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


ISeu'spaper  Hritkers 

ITS  NOT  THE*  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaix*r — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  i 
selling.  ' 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1?<9,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  j 

NE{K)TL\TORS  for  transfer  of  news-  ! 
j>arx?r  pro|>erties — sale  or  purchase.  ; 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph ;  (AC  205)  546-3357. 


NORTHETiN  CALIFORNIA  mountain 
community.  Exclusive  county-seat  week-  { 
ly  since  1853.  $7,000  down.  Box  441,  * 
i>litor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  for  top  j 
dailies  an<l  W€^klies.  Newspaper  Serv 
'ce  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  D**awer  12428 
Panama  City,  Florida — 32401. 


PUBLISHER  HAS  SOLD  PAPER: 
s€<»ks  another  weekly.  Zone  2.  prefer¬ 
ably  N.J.  or  Metropolitan  N.Y.  ai*en. 
Many  years  successful  oiieration  sev¬ 
eral  wcx'kiies.  Box  429,  F>litor  &  Pule 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


SEL*  THIS  HONEY  IN  OPERATION 
Lenres:  Standard  lenses  in  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10.  11.  12.  14.  18.  24 
anil  28-pt.  Sjiecial  Lenses  in 
36-i)t.  and  48-pt.,  slip-in 
lenses  with  lense  cases. 
Magazines:  Two  (2)  9"  stjindard  mag¬ 
azines.  Maximum  film  width  Kf* — 
maximum  type  width  9".  Excellent 
condition.  Trouble-shooting  lights: 
built-in  trouble-shooting  lights  which 
greatly  aid  in  locating  machine  proli- 
lems  such  as  lockups  and  general  ma¬ 
chine  stop-pages.  They  pin-point  area 
of  the  ])rohlem.  Electrical:  120-volt  AC 
60-cycle.  Machine  and  above  listed 
e<iuipment  is  in  excellent  oiierating 
condition  and  use<l  daily  in  actual  type¬ 
setting  i»roduction. 

THE  JOSEPH  SHELDON  CO..  INC. 
26200  Greenfiehl.  Suite  ir8 
Oak  Park,  Michigan — 48237 
Phone  (313)  399-2525 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-W’estern  Newspaix^rs 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim  Ca.  92806 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  We<*kly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  2021  NAtional  8-1133 


Features  Available 


SET  OF  F’RIDEN  .JUSTOWRITERS. 
$2.H(M(  or  $1,000  each:  one  660  F,  Sir 
2112  Varityper  with  3(>  fonts  of  type 
"CHIC  CHAT"— Proven  on  metro  daily  |  “  701)  :{,s2-2957.  The 

for  two  years:  grooming,  fashion.  News  Messengej.  Box  419,  Christians- 
make-up  hints.  Rates  on  reciuest.  Box  f'urg,  Va.— 24971. 

122,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  ami  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paiiers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  proiierty 
you  should  call  (AC  811)  446-tiS71  day¬ 
time:  (AC  8111  711-80.71  nights:  or 

write  Box  1164,  Clearwater  Beach, 

Florida  33513.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals-Consultat  ion 
1188  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 
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Neicspapers  For  Sale 

NO  POLLUTION.  SMOG 
OR  CONGESTION  HERE 
But  in  Northern  New  England  there 
is  a  modern,  offset  weekly  that  is  very 
profitable.  Gross  in  1969  was  over 
$140,000.  Circulation  over  5,000  ABC. 
Paper  was  built  on  modern  ideas  and 
is  largest  in  its  county.  Box  245,  Exiitor 
&  Publisher. 


THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,40((  sciuare  inches  of  ficsir 
maker  every  day  by  using  J.m.Space- 
.  ,  ,  \i’  /->  c".  T,  1  maker  Newspaiier  Turtles  22"  narrow, 

at  low  cost.  Write:  Queen  City  Pub-  „elf-lubricating  iron- 

tops,  5"  BB  rasters.  Today’s  l>est  buy! 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Me<lina.  Ohio — 44256, 


“ON  THE  MUSIC  SCENE  ”  with  Bob 
Budler.  Nation’s  top  record  and  music 
columnist.  Weekly.  Increase  readcu’shi 


Ushers,  724  S.  Braun  St.,  Denver,  Colo, 
—80228. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspa|x*r  Press  Installations 
MOVING-  REPAIRING  -  TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Serv’ice — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Wide  Range  Mixlel  35  MIXER  LINO¬ 
TYPE.  65000  series,  equip|>e<l  with  twci 
72  channel  split  an<l  two  90  channel 
full  magazines,  SQ  with  ele<*tric  LH 
jaw,  T-Blo,  6  Molfl  Disk  and  mohls, 
Mohr  Saw.  QO  Knife  Block,  electric 
l>ot  and  MTR,  AC221  3-phase.  GcmmI 
condition.  Oi>erating  daily.  $3750.  Box 
436.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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MACHl.NLKY  &  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 


MACHINEKV  &  SI  PPITES 


Mailroom  Equipment 


Academic 


Circulation 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HEAD  FOU  WIRE  TYERS  MODEL 
101 B.  ECXJNOMIST  NEWSPAPERS, 
5959  S.  HARLEM,  CHICAGO.  (312) 
5S6-SSU0.  EXT.  241. 


nRCULATION  MANAGER  nee<te<l  for 
9,000  ABC  5-(lay  i>.m.  on  co:istiil  Maine 
c-olle>re  town.  Our  offset  newsi)a|>er  has 
l)een  voteil  ‘Iwst  eommunity  daily  in 
New  Enftland’  for  three  conse<’utive 
years.  Present  manaser  moving  up  to 
32,000  p.ni.  after  three  years  with  us. 
If  intereste<l  in  this  fine  oi>lx>rtunity, 
please  write,  including;  resume  ami 
salary  requirements,  to  Campltell 
Niven,  Publisher,  The  Times  Record. 
Brunswick,  Maine — 01011. 


Gnuluatc  Study  in  Journalism — The 
Sch(x)l  of  Journalism  at  Michigan  State 
University  has  a  limited  numler  of 
graduate  teiichinjt  assistantshii)s  for 
men  and  women  with  an  interest  in 
(traduate  study  in  journalism  and  mass 
comniunications.  Programs  lead  to  the 
M.A.  in  journalism  and  the  Ph.D.  in 
American  Sluilies.  Preference  Kiven  to 
those  with  mwlia  e.vfierience.  Be^in- 
nin^  Septemlier  1970.  Write  to:  Grad¬ 
uate  Affairs  Committee,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Michiftan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  4.9923. 


5  CLINE  reels,  tensions,  pasters,  col¬ 
umnar  mounted  to  lie  removed  from 
Goss  Anti-Friction  press,  available  im¬ 
mediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E'.  42nd  St.  N.V.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  UNITS  .stacketl. 
't  folder.  Purchasj-d  1966.  First-class 
condition.  Contact  R.  Grainger  Tele¬ 
gram  I’ublishing,  Toronto.  (416)  376- 
1519. 


STA-HI  MLTLTIPLEX  (4-plate)  router, 
22(^1  ;  si.\  years  old. 


1MME1IL4TB  OPENING  for  circulation 
manager  or  someone  with  the  ability  to 
move  up.  9,400  circulation  morning 
daily,  6  days— no  Monday.  'Little  Mer¬ 
chant’-  Carriers.  Good  starting  salary. 
Please  contact  R.F.  Lashbrook,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Times.  Ph :  (317)  659-3311. 


SMALL,  VIGOROUS  J-DEPARTMENT. 
University  of  Wyoming  has  faculty 
ofiening  Sept.  1.  Rank  and  salary  to 
dep*-nd  mainly  on  <iualifications. 
Master’s  r«siuired:  Ph.D  or  d<K-torate 
work  desirable  but  emphasis  more  <>n 
news  exierience,  teaching  ability. 
Write  rletails  to  E.  H.  Linford,  Box 
3904,  University  St;vtion,  Laramie, 
Wyo.--9207u. 


PLATE  CYLINDERS  for  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press,  22%;  compression  lock-up. 

HOE  REEL  &  PASTER,  columnar- 
irounterl  with  columns. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.C.  10017  OX  7-1.590 


Material  For  Sale 


CIRCULATION  .MANAGER.  promo- 
tion-gmwth  ability;  real  opportunity. 
Two  district  managers  ojienings  also. 
GcmmI  money  if  you  can  cut  the  mus¬ 
tard.  10,900  gain  frotential.  Growth 
Ixmuses.  Box  450,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


tiO.SS  UNIVERSAL— fthe  King  of  the 
letterpix'ss  single  widths).  Six  units 
(19  fiages)  ;  five  have  double  color 
hum|>s;  two  folders  (one  is  a  (i 
folder)  ;  dual  drives.  Actually  two 
pres.st‘s  tied  together.  This  |)ress  prints 
t  lose  to  offset.  Herliert  Styles,  Post 
Ptg.  Co.,  1442  Brush  St..  Detroit, 
Mich. — 49226.  Call  us  collect  (313) 
962-3703. 


■Idminixtratire 


CONTROLLER  with  potential  to  move 
into  general  management.  Needs  solid 
accounting,  knowledge  of  departments, 
and  labor  relations.  Pleasant,  clean 
Zone  2  city.  Send  resume  and  salary 
required.  Box  405,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


Cl assified  Ad vertisi n g 


•M  PL.\TEMAKEK  jdastic  plates  foi 
multilith  repro ;  less  than  1-year  old 
excellent  condition  ;  cost  $7,900  new 
Best  reasonable  offer,  (’all  Ilean  Trunii 
(-\C  212)  290-392'. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Offset  dally 
in  .Michigan  needs  a  get-up-and-go  man 
with  3  to  4  years’  exfxfrience.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary  plus  big  incentive ; 
terrific  potential.  Write  all  in  letter 
to  Box  373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS  .ST-V-N'DARl)  DUPLEX  letterpress 
units  plus  2  l)u|>lex  Unitubular  units. 
In  excellent  condition.  Can  print  72 
black  |)ages  or  12  four  color  i>ages  or 
combinations  of  color  and  black.  Half 
and  quarter  folders.  14  three-si)ider 
reeks.  Four  60  HP  motors.  Tools,  si)are 
gears  cylinders.  Complete  i»rinting 
plant  including  related  stereo  anil 
nickel  eifuipt.  $25,090.00,  40%  terms 
sensible  interest  rate.  Phone  Clevelanil, 
Ohio  (AC  216)  431-4444. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY— circulation 
8,500 — neeils  experienced  general  man¬ 
ager  to  run  pai)er  for  absentee  owner. 
Must  sufiervise  ad  department.  Com¬ 
plete.  resfionsibility.  $17,000  starting 
salary.  Position  available  immediately. 
Tell  all  in  first  letter.  All  will  lie  an¬ 
swered.  Box  370  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIXl.SEUUT  OF  ODDS  .\ND  ENDS 
retireil  by  offset  conversion  all  in  giKxl 
condition:  Linotyfie  5  with  ’IT'S— $745; 
Intertyfie  B  with  TTS  -$495  :  Micro- 
Malic  Rotary  Shaver  $295:  Morrison 
Slug  Stripfier — $295;  Hammond  KP-12 
Router-Planer  $195 ;  Universal  Mono- 
tabular  Bixiach— $195;  Hammond  R-3 
Router — $95;  full-|>age  mat  scorcher  - 
$95;  Reid  mag-azine  rack — $50.  The  Ex- 
firess.  Reil  Oak.  Iowa — 51.566. 


CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 

Northeast 


Stereotype  Equipment 


wanted  for  18,500  5-afternoon  and 
Sunday  Indiana  daily.  Ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  who  is  now 
an  assistant  manager  or  experi¬ 
enced  staff  man,  to  move  up  to 
full  responsibility  for  running 
small  department. 

Excellent  compensation,  plus  many 
fringes.  Fine  city  of  22.000  to  live 
in.  Write,  giving  full  background, 
to: 


WOO’D  PONY  AUTOPl-ATES 
23’ 5"— 22%  ”-23-9  / 1 6” 

.STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22-%”— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4,590 


ONE  ALMOST  NEW  HARLEY  Roto- 
Matic  Rublter  Plate  Grinder.  Save 
$509.00.  Phone  (’lexeland,  Ohio  f.AC 
216f  431-4444. 


Immediate  opportunity  for  a 
strong  manager  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  entire 
operation  of  a  medium-sized 
daily  in  Area  I.  As  the  top 
spot  on  a  well-established 
_non-met,  responsibilities  will 
include  news  and  business 
functions.  Will  be  expected  to 
produce  results  which  will 
speak  for  themselves.  Send  a 
cornplete  resum4  and  salary 
desired  in  first  letter  to  Box 
434.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
confidences  wdl  be  respected. 


Perforator  T ape 


NEW  S’TATIC-FREB  perf  tap«^  at  our 
s:une  prices — lowest  in  USA.  .Ml  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  K.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


J.  M.  Druck,  Publisher 
PHAROS-TRIBUNE  &  PRESS 
Logansport,  Ind.  46947 


MAKEUP  TURTLES — (Contact  Paul 
Lizotte,  Attleboro  Sun,  34  S.  M:iin  St., 
Attleboro,  Mass. — 02703,  Ph:  (617) 
222-7000. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  to  join 
young,  aggressive  staff  on  modern  off¬ 
set  daily.  Retirement  oi)cn8  position 
A.pril  1.  Salary  range:  $140-$177-plus 
incentive  and  liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Dry  desert-like  climate  in  Central 
W;ishington.  Wonderful  place  to  raise 
a  family.  Excellent  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Complete  resume  first  letter  to 
P.O.  Box  1619.  Yakima  Herald-Repule 
lic,  Yakima,  Wiish.  99901,  c'o  Mr.s. 
Freeman. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  successful 
background  and  know-how.  Benefits, 
i-etirement.  Box  456,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


Circulation 


AREA  1 — Exceptional  opportunity  with 
morning  and  evening  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  for  experienced  circulation 
manager.  Excellent  potential  with  es¬ 
tablished  independent  newspaper  in 
still  growing  industrial  northeastern 
city.  (Carriers,  motor  routes  and  U.S. 
mail  delivery.  Latest  modem  mechani¬ 
cally  equipped  department.  Send 
resum£  with  full  particulars.  Box  354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 

The  retail  advertising  department  of 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  is  expanding  its  account 
executive  staff  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  growth  now  being  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  Oklahoma  area.  Selected 
men  with  two  or  more  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  sales  will  receive 
an  excelle-it  starting  salary  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  additional  incentive 
income ;  the  finest  working  conditions 
available  plus  generous  benefits  which 
include  two  weeks’  paid  vacation  after 
one  year,  sick  leave,  hospitalization 
and  major  medical  insurance  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan.  If  you  are  qualified  and 
ready  to  join  a  professional  team  on' 
these  newspapers  that  are  nationally 
known  as  leaders  in  the  industry,  write 
or  apply  in  person  to:  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager.  The  Oklahoman  &  Times.  500  N. 
Broadway.  P.O.  Box  25125,  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.— 73125. 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  a  self¬ 
starting  go-getter,  for  an  offset  daily 
in  Michigan.  $200  weekly  -(-  $10  per 
week  for  each  100  new  subscribers  .  .  . 
a  chance  for  real  money.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  No  floaters,  please. 
Give  full  information  in  reply  to  Box 
382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  OFFICE  MANAGER 
for  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Your  circulation  background 
should  be  strong  in  customer  relations. 
Box  406,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


pini 


Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Display  AdvPrtisinp 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  DAILY  on  the 
move.  E.xpanding  market — outstandintr 
growth — chain  newspaper  afTdiation  add 
up  to  exceptional  opportunity  for  the 
right  young  man  wanting  to  carve  a 
successful  future.  Write  Box  362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.'SALESMAN  OR  WOMAN  for  aggres¬ 
sive  6.000  ABC  daily.  Excellent  base  -I- 
lionuses  and  future.  Fine  city  of  11,000 
close  to  metro  area.  Write  complete 
background.  Daily  Leader,  Pontiac,  111. 
—61761. 


TOP  S.ALESMAN  for  16.000  six-day 
afternoon  daily.  Salary  plus  lil)eral  in¬ 
centive  plan  for  experienced,  capable  ' 
man  who  can  handle  key  accounts  and 
is  willing  to  accept  responsibility  with 
advancement.  Write  full  particulars 
or  ’phone  Gene  Lofton,  .''un-Star, 
.Merce<l  Calif. — 95340. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON  with 
layout  skills :  organization  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  imjKjrtant.  New  Canaan  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  105  Elm  St.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.— 06S40.  (203)  966-9541. 


AD  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Experienced  sp.ace  salesman  for  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  leading  trade  magazine 
to  cover  established  accounts  and  de¬ 
velop  new  business.  Approximately 
50%  travel.  Salary  and  commission, 
exiienses,  and  other  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Dur  employees  know  of  this  ad. 
Box  414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  needs  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man-manager.  We’ll  pay  $150-a-week 
or  salary  commenscurate  with  ability 
experience.  Paper  is  growing;  in¬ 
dustrial  park  development:  water  rec¬ 
reation  bountiful :  close  to  city.  Genuine 
opportunity  for  someone  who  wants  to 
grow  with  the  business.  Box  303,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY  ! 
Exciting  things  are  happening  at 
this  33,000  daily: 

•  New  offset  plant  to  open  this 
fall— 

•  Extranely  strong  economy — 

•  Three  new  shopping  centers  now 
in  construction — 

•  Sound,  expanding  retail  com¬ 
munity — 

•  Largest  circulation  gains  in  the 
state  for  over  two  years — 

•  Paper  juilged  “best  in  state”  in 
1969  - 

•  Lix-ated  in  the  center  of  br-auti- 
ful  TVA  lakes  and  parks  - 

•  Excellent  school  system. 

To  ki'ep  up  with  the  growth  of  our 
area,  we  neeil  to  add  one  experienced 
retail  man  to  our  staff.  Excellent  base 
salary,  iiaid  vacation,  paid  insurance, 
car  allowance  and  attractive  incentive 
program. 

Call  or  write  today :  John  E.  Fr>’.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dir.,  Kingsiiort  Times-News. 
220  E.  Market  St..  Kingsiiort.  Tenn. — 
37662.  Ph:  (615)  246-8121. 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Newspapers,  Inc..  Shelbyville,  Ky., 
bused  company  o|)eratini;  20  com¬ 
munity  newspai>ers  in  two  states, 
seeks  AdvertisinK  Director  to  sell 
national  and  regional  accounts. 
«rir€*t‘t  local  advertisinpr  compaijins. 
and  coordinate  all  lonjr-ranjre  sales 
planning  ...  an  excellent  i>osition 
with  unlimited  future  for  person 
with  stronjT  manatroment  i>otential. 
Serid  resume  to: 

William  E.  Matthews 
P.O.  Box  I  10 
Shelbyville,  Ky. — 40065 


NEED  TWO  experience*!  or  semi- 
trained  display  staffmen.  Full  details 
to  Ned  Nelms,  Delta  Democrat  Times 
Greenville.  Miss. — 38701. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  10. .500 
daily  in  iK'autiful  Southern  Oregon. 
Want  ag  rressive,  eager,  good  layout 
man.  Position  open:  .salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Write:  C.J.  Moore, 
Grants  Pass  Daily  Courier.  Grants 
Pass.  Oreg.  97526. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN.  pre¬ 
ferably  with  reporting  and  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  One  who  is  a  good  copy-  : 
reader  likes  research,  writes  carefully,  j 
clearly,  concisely.  Must  be  imaginative 
enough  to  see  programs  and  projects 
that  will  make  news  and  create  good¬ 
will.  What  we  really  need  is  that  rare 
amalgam  of  competent  reporter  and 
publicist.  Good  job,  good  salary.  goo<l 
future  with  fast-growing  company  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Write  Box  190,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

NO  2  MAN  NEEDED  by  progressive 
6-d.iy  p.m.  of  12,500  circulation  in 
Texas  university  city  of  50,000.  The 
right  person  will  have  at  least  a  year 
or  two  experience  and  be  capable  of 
handling  any  reporting  assignment  or 
desk  job.  The  future  is  here!  Salary 
open.  Box  304,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

VIRGINIA  A.M.  DAILY  has  immediate 
opening  for  reporter  with  experience, 
(rood  pay  fringe  benefits.  Chance  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  294,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TIME  TO  MOVE?  If  you  have  2-4 
years’  experience  as  a  reporter,  you 
should  be  ready  for  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor's  seat  on  suburban  daily.  Plenty  of 
copyreading,  special  projects,  layouts. 
Zone  2.  Box  280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Illinois  daily.  Broad  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibidty  for  imaginative  young  writ¬ 
er  who  can  use  camera  and  do  layout; 
some  general  reporting.  Top  salary  and 
unlimited  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  well-equipped  letterpress 
2.800-circulation  county-seat  weekly. 
Must  be  sober.  5-day  week:  3  week’s 
paid  vacation  after  first  year.  Free 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  Will  work  with 
four  excellent,  cooperative  employees 
and  owner.  Send  references,  samples  of 
work,  salary  requirements  to  News- 
Herald,  Owenton,  Ky. — 40359. 

SPORTS  DESK  M.AN,  experienced  in 
careful  editing,  bright  headline  writing 
for  progressive  morning-Sunday  metro- 
polit.an  paper — Area  3.  Must  be  willing 
to  accept  responsibility.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity — top  benefits.  Write  Box  352. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  MAKE-UP  EDITOR — Expanding  met- 

I  ropolitan  New  Jersey  A.M.  daily  seeks 
exi>erienced  m.ake-up  editor.  Box  334, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 

needs  .a  good  writer-copy  editor  to 
round  out  its  active,  growing  financial 
news  ilepartment  .  .  .  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  East.  Contact  Joseph  Day,  75 
Fountain  St.,  Providence,  R.I. — 02902. 


GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP— For  a  writer 
with  from  two  to  five  years’  newspaper 
exiierience  (small  -  town  background 
would  be  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill 
a  news  writing  spot  with  a  large  Ohio 
company.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requiring 
'  ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  people 
I  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate  writ- 
'  ing.  Knowledge  of  photography,  ad- 
I  vertising,  radio  and  television  would  be 
!  helpful.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighbor- 
,  ing  state  preferred.  Send  facts  about 
j  yourself,  including  educational  back- 
‘  ground  and  experience,  present  salary 
and  references,  to  Box  400,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  OFFER  A  GROWING  and  new 
city,  the  nearness  of  the  beaches  and 
Los  Angeles — without  the  smog,  a  good 
salary  and  a  bright  future  for  the  ex¬ 
perienced  news  editor  we  seek.  Contact 
Dennis  Morefield.  Simi  Valley  Enter¬ 
prise-Sun  and  News  Box  457,  Simi, 
Calif.— 93065.  (805)  526-6211. 


industrial  editor 


One  of  the  nation’s  largest  corporations  needs  an  industrial 
editor  for  20,000  circulation  employee  newspaper.  Duties 
include  gathering  and  writing  news  and  features,  directing 
photography  and  layout,  and  overseeing  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Also,  producing  special  publications  for  the  company 
and  its  subsidiaries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Corporate  Communications  staff,  will 
also  have  opportunity  to  work  on  a  wide  variety  of  public 
relations  projects.  Position  calls  for  college  graduate  with 
two  to  three  years  newspaper  reporting  experience  and 
ability  to  judge  good  photographs,  graphics  and  layout. 

Excellent  benefit  package  and  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Paul  R. 
Watson,  Personnel  Representative,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27102. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
and  SUBSIDIARIES 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  •  FC 
INDUSTRIAL  CORN  PRODUCTS 


ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS 


PACKAGING  MATERIALS 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  young  ag¬ 
gressive,  for  Zone  1  morning  daily  over 
20,000  circulation.  Excellent  chance  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  415,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  sports  and  straight 
news  reporter-fedture  writer  for  even¬ 
ing  shift.  Progressive  photocomp-offset 
full  color  paper.  Profit-sharing,  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Times  Journal,  Vineland. 
N.J.— 08360.  Call  collect  (AC  609)  691- 
5000:  ask  for  Ben  Lauchter  or  Marvin 
Smith. 

WE  NEED 
Deskman 
Copy  Editors 

for  night  work  on  major  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  2,  close  to  New  York. 
Good  salary,  fringe  lienefits.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  392,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENEJIAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Some  experience,  for  afternoon  daily  in 
pleasant  winter-sumer  resort  area.  (5ood 
pay,  benefits,  5-day  work  week.  Con¬ 
tact  Editor  Leader-Herald,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.Y.— 12078. 

COPY  EDITOR/MAKE-UP  MAN ; 

:  Large  metropolitan  newspaper,  (Thart 
Area  1,  needs  imaginative,  creative  ed- 
I  itor  to  help  prepare  Sunday  feature 
I  sections.  Excellent  employee  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  390,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  who  can  handle  a  diversity 
of  assignments;  general  news  plus 
some  sports,  on  aggressive,  growing 
offset  daily  of  6.000.  Good  salary  and 
future.  Write  fully.  General  Manager. 
Daily  Leader,  Pontiac,  Ill. — 61764. 

TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  with  rewrite 
experience  who  can  handle  features 
with  flair,  news  stories  and  variety  of 
assignments  with  ease.  We’re  looking 
tor  a  young,  aggressive  writer.  We 
need  someone  now  Send  resume  and 
s.ample  of  work.  P.M.  daily  in  lovely 
Ohio  city.  Box  368,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  SPORTS  WRITER — This  is  an  unusual 
1  opportunity  for  a  sports  reporter  who 
I  thrives  on  variety.  You’ll  join  a  con¬ 
genial  3-man  staff  on  an  afternoon 
'  daily  small  enough  to  offer  opportunities 
I  for  covering  many  sports,  writing  a 
I  column  and  handling  the  sports  desk  in 
:  your  turn  :  large  enough  to  cover  near¬ 
by  professional  and  collegiate  sports. 
We  offer  good  salary  and  benefits  and 
chances  for  advancement.  We  insist  on 
quality  writing,  enthusiasm  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  outlook.  Investigate  this  ad  by 
writing  to  Box  416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  MANAGING  EDITOR  who  has  seen 
!  the  city  and  smelled  the  smog  and  is 
i  readv  to  fulfill  his  lifes  ambition  on  a 
small,  growing  daily  in  a  vital  uni- 
i  versity  community  in  the  Northwest. 

'  Box  363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  CAPE  COD — a  good  place  to  live  and 
Cape  Cod’s  “most  interesting  news- 
I  paper’’ — a  good  place  to  work.  Tell  us 
I  what  you  offer  our  newsroom.  Write: 

I  Falmouth  (Mass.  02541)  Enterprise. 

I  WOMAN’S  EDITOR-  -We  want  a  gal 
'  who  feels  the  women’s  pages  are  more 
!  than  engagements  and  we<ldings :  you 
I  run  the  show.  Me<lium-sized  daily.  Zone 
I  2.  Write  to  Box  460,  Editor  &  Pub- 
•  lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  young  man  with 
proven  abilities  at  our  16,000-plus  circ¬ 
ulation,  6-column  format,  offset,  photo¬ 
comp  evening  daily  in  All-American 
city.  Present  city  editor  desires  switch 
to  investigative  duties.  Pay  appropriate. 
Fringe  benefits  include  paper  paying 
all  for  hospitalization  and  major  me<l- 
ical  insurance  for  staffer  and  depend¬ 
ents  ;  group  life  insurance:  profit-shar¬ 
ing.  Co-ed  college  offers  graduate  de¬ 
grees.  Good  climate.  Phone  or  write: 
Robert  Cathcart  or  Roger  Sovde  Even- 
I  ing  Herald,  P.O.  Box  711,  Rock  Hill, 
.S.C.— 29730.  (AC  803)  327-7161. 
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HKI.P  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


KEEP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


FEATURE  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
We’re  looking  for  an  exi>erience<l  fea¬ 
ture  writer/photographer  who  can  win 
friends  and  inHuence  i)eople.  If  you 
are  creative  and  enjoy  choosing  your 
own  assignments,  we’d  like  to  hear 
frc'm  you.  Midwest  meti*i>iK)litan  area. 
Up  to  $20o  per  week  ($217  after 
April).  Write  James  E.  Spangler. 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspai>ers,  Inc.,  Hox 
Tyj  Decatur,  Ill. — 62525. 

EDITORIAL  rOSITIOX  with  New 
England  weekly  trade  pai‘er  in  Boston 
<H»en  to  young,  energetic  college  grad¬ 
uate  with  journalism  background.  Will 
handle  rewrite,  do  h)cal  reporting  and 
other  key  jobs.  Salary;  $6,o(if*-$T,000. 
Forward  resume  to  Box  41S,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Payable  with  order! 

4-wteki .  Sl.OO  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50e  for  box  senice 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  'help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  st'll  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Rofflltfane*  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
fobllshed.) 

4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PH 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 


(AC  212)  Plaia  2-70S0 


WE  WANT  A  SPORTS  WRITER,  arra 
he  must  be  a  writer,  for  challenRinu 
I>osition  with  The  Pioneer  Newspai)ers 
a  fast-tfrowinpr  ChicaKO  suburban  chain.  i 
We’re  a  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc., 
d»Hlic.ato<l  to  excellence,  and  are  able 
to  provide  a  rewarding  situation  for 
a  bright,  talented,  hanl-working  young 
ni.an.  Please  write  or  call  collect  Larry 
Dennis,  Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  1232 
Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III. — 60091  ;  or 
'lihone  (3121  251-4300. 


EDITORS- WRITERS 
International  service  club  iissociation 
sveks  eviitor  for  mjinagement  res|)onsi- 
bility  in  the  research  and  writing  of 
pjimphlets,  palters,  and  visual  aids  on 
wide  variety  of  subjects  relatetl  to 
business,  community  lietterment  efforts, 
anil  promotion  of  international  under¬ 
standing.  Top  writing  and  'or  evliting 
experience  essential.  Ser\-ice  club  or 
other  volunteer  association  exiierience 
desirable.  Also  neeileil  is  a  giKxl  writer 
for  s|K-c!,alization  in  areas  of  service 
club  administration  such  as  developing 
weekly  program  ideas,  promoting  mem- 
liership  growth,  eilucation,  fellowship. 
Excellent  lienefits.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples,  and  salar.v  requiri-ments  to: 

ROTARY  I.\TERN.4TIONAL 
1600  Ridge  Ave.  Evanston,  III.  60201 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR 
.4  challenging  itosition  with  one  of 
the  South's  most  progressive  papers  is 
open  for  a  person  with  ideas  anti  im¬ 
agination;  a  college  graduate  with 
several  years’  exiierience.  An  ideal  city 
in  whic’n  to  live,  modern  offices,  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions,  attractive 
housing  available.  Sentl  re.sume  and 
brief  summary  of  your  approach  to; 
WtKslrow  Price,  The  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  Raleigh,  N.C. — 27602. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  demon-  ' 
strated  understiinding  and  love  of  Com¬ 
munity  Journalism  for  33,000  circula¬ 
tion  offset  weekly  in  lovely  Area  3. 
Box  425  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — You  won’t  lie  bored:  as¬ 
signments  deiH'nd  only  your  capabil¬ 
ities;  we  tell  what  happens  anti  why.  ' 
If  you  like  this  type  of  journalism.  I 
write  to  Etiw.  D.  Casey.  Etlitor,  Daily  I 
Advance.  Dover,  N.J. — 07801.  j 

bREE  PLACE.MENT  SERVICE  j 

Daily  Xcicspapers  j 

Send  us  your  resume ;  we  will  duplicate  | 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  oiienings.  , 
Full  range  of  etiitorial  advertising, 
circulation  anti  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaiier  Assn. 

340  M;iin  St.,  Rtsim  527  j 

Worcester,  Mass.— 01608 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 
Expanding  news  tlepartment  neetls  etl- 
itors  for  universal  copy  desk,  hanilling  ' 
ilispatches  from  eight  exclusive  for-  ; 
eign  bureaus,  overseas  and  national  i 
corresptmdents,  Washingttm  Bureau 
and  Baltimore  and  MarylantI  staff.  Ex¬ 
iierience  not  necessary.  First-year  scale 
?8.600  rising  to  $1 0,600-plus  after  one 
year  or  with  exiierience.  A  unique  oii- 
lortunity  for  an  intelligent  starting 
newspiiiierman  or  woman  to  skip  sev¬ 
eral  career  steps  by  Iiecoming  a  mem- 
lier  of  a  vigorous,  congenial  copy  desk. 
Makeup  eiliting  exia-rience  also  avail¬ 
able.  Write  full  details  to  Harold  D. 
Pilier,  News  Eiditor,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Balitmore,  Md.,  21203. 


Our  prominent  international  consulting  organization 
requires  the  talents  and  abilities  of  an  articulate 
individual  capable  of  editing  written  reports  for  our 
consulting  staff. 


The  position  requires  a  percejitive  editor  capable 
of  assisting  our  consultants  in  the  preparation  of 
written  proposals  and  reports  for  our  broad  base  of 
highly  diversified,  established  clients.  You’ll  work 
directly  with  the  partner  in  charge  of  our  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  division  and  his  staff  of  dynamic, 
young-thinking  consultants  located  in  our  mid-town 
Manhattan  executive  offices. 

Your  responsibilities  will  include  the  broad  proposal 
concept;  assisting  in  the  writing  and  editing  and 
determining  the  necessary  mechanics  and  graphics 
needed  for  an  effective  written  presentation.  You 
are  probably  now  in  a  similar  position  with  a  con¬ 
sulting  fimi,  with  the  print  media,  with  an  ad  agency 
or  in  industry. 

An  attractive  salary  awaits  the  qualified  individual 
who  is  able  to  assume  this  important  responsibility 
within  our  organization.  To  explore  this  timely  op¬ 
portunity  fully,  please  send  your  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence,  including  salary  histoiy,  to:  Mr.  Donald  Faber, 
Lexington  Avenue  Level,  34.i  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10022.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


EDITOR— NEW  YORK  AREA.  Must 
have  degree  and  e<litorial  exi)erienee 
with  major  ne\vspa|)er  or  periodical. 
Salary  up  to  $25,000  plus  futui*e  in¬ 
centive  bonus.  Send  resume  and  sjilary 
history  to  Box  435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  5, Sou  circulation  suburban 
weekly  Zone  3.  Strong  photo-news. 
Salary  ade<iuate;  full  benefits.  Box  440, 
E<liU>r  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  help  cover  this  gen¬ 
eration’s  biggest  continuing  story  in 
Alaska  on  13,000  circulation  pm  daily 
in  rapidly-growing  Fairbanks  facing 
plenty  of  interesting  problems  and  oik- 
|K>rtunities.  Closest  city  to  world’s  most 
si)ectacular  petroleum  development. 
Send  sjimple  clips  and  references  to 
Editor,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks, 
.Alaska  90701. 


irXPKfUENTfn).  rUE.VTIVE  REPOUTEU 
to  si>e<Malize  in  me<lical  news  writing 
for  major  Northern  Ohio  medical  or¬ 
ganization.  Must  l»e  a  self-sUirter,  with 
ability  to  search  out  nuniical  news 
stories,  translate  them  into  laymen’s 
language.  Excellent  salary,  commen¬ 
surate  with  ex|>erience.  Lil)eral  l>en€fits. 
Your  reply  will  l>e  kept  confidential. 
Send  resume  and  letter  to  Box  445, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUREAU  MANAtJER 
WIRE  DESK  EDITOR 
GckmI  openings 
Box  454.  Elitor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  e<Iit  a  sec¬ 
tion  with  more  than  just  the  traditional 
major  sports  for  a  21  000  Monilay- 
Friday  afterncnm  and  Sun<lay  morning 
Iowa  d.aily.  Extensive  fringe  I>enefits. 
Write  or  call  Bob  Bruegger,  The  Hawk- 
Eye,  Burlington,  Iowa — 52601. 


DUE  TO  GROWING  TOWNS 
A  Of’oitff  of  daily  papers 
from  coast  to  coast  needs 
EDITORIAL  HELP 
on  thc-ir  Texas  and  AVw'  Mexico 
papers,  S'S5,0O0  circulation. 

•  Managing  Editor  . $135  to  $150 

•  (i<*neral  Rei>orter  . $105  to  $115 

•  Sikorts  Writer . $  90  to  $105 

No  drunks  or  deadl>eats.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter  and  references.  Apply 
to  Charles  H.  Fischer,  News-Journal, 
Box  16H9,  Clovis,  N.M. — 88101. 


WANTED:  DYNAMIC  EDITOR,  full 
of  imagination  and  good  judgment,  as 
e<litor  for  Sunday  palmer  in  Area  1. 
Tough,  com|>etitive  challenge.  Box  242, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER-  Have  vacancy  right 
now  for  good  copyreailer  who  finds 
$236  for  37L»-hour  week  attractive. 
Pension,  hospitalization  insurance. 
Write  L.  G.  Feldmann,  Managing  El- 
itor,  Courier-Express.  Buffalo,  N.Y. — 
14240;  or  call,  after  6  p.m.  (716)  ><47- 
c70(i. 


SPORTS  DESK— 36,000  a.m.  daily. 
Midwest ;  lay  out  and  e<lit  sixirts  pages. 
Position  ojien  due  to  advancement.  Sal¬ 
ary  to  $178  per  wet‘k.  Degree*  and  ex¬ 
perience  preferre<l.  Box  462,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NIGHT  EDITOR  Prize¬ 
winning  Zone  2  me<lium-size<l  daily 
I  nee<ls  a  ‘take-<*harge’  person.  Copy- 
i*eading,  head  writing,  layout  re<iuire<l. 
(JfKxl  pay,  l>€*nefits.  Rapid  advance¬ 
ment  for  a  pro.  Box  458,  Editor  & 
Publi  s'ler. 


Free — Lancf^ 

washin(;ton  news  editor  to 

write  a  news  column  for  a  bi-weekly 
magazine;  the  column  keeps  engineers 
abreast  of  Washington-!Mis€<l  develop¬ 
ments  affecting  the  electronic  industry. 
Must  lie  an  ex|>eriencc‘d  writer  with  a 
broad  knowledge  of  this  industry.  Send 
brief  resume  to  Frank  Egan,  Editor, 
Electronic  Design  Magazine  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. — 10022. 
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HKl.P  ANTED 
Layout— l‘astt‘-U  p 


HEIA»  Vi  ANTED 
l*ress  men—Stereotypers 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 

Printers 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  in  Flor-  j 
ilia  for  |>aste-ut>  |)erson  to  do  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  offset  layouts.  Must  i 
l>e  reliable:  immediate  oi>eninjf.  Write  I 
Box  tfil,  Etlitor  &  Publisher.  [ 


Miscellaneous 

OPENINGS  IN  PE'NNSYLVANIA  -all 
tyiios.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Ne\vspai>er  ! 
Publishers’  Ass<XM;ition.  2717  N.  Front  I 
St.,  HarrisbuB,  Pa.— 17110.  j 


Operators — Machinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS—  i 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve-  | 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations.  i 
35-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183 :  night  | 
Seale  $189.25,  Must  be  experienced  in 
TTS,  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  TTS 
operating  units.  Linohlm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe  I 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave..  San 
Diego,  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 

7111. 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  lienefits  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
pense  :  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1—803—244—4321). 


WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
floorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop:  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS. 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale  $166.10  for  35 
hours  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 

MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma-  j 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right  j 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  exi>erienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers.  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for  , 
36Vi  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits  I 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three  . 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write  | 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer  j 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun.  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa¬ 
tion,  35  hours,  8  paid  holidays,  union, 
industrial  pension— other  benefits.  Elec¬ 
tron,  Comets,  Justape.  TTS-Fairchild 
and  G-4-4.  $198.00.  Write  or  call  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Supt.  Gibson  Publica¬ 
tion,  Vallejo,  Calif. — 94590.  (AC  707) 
644-4121. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Modern,  air- 
conditioned  newspaper  plant  with  all 
four  Bluestreak  Linotypes  serviced  by 
Matrix  contract  company.  $3.80  per 
hour  with  overtime  usually  available. 
No  job  printing.  Hospital  and  surgery 
insurance:  full  pay  while  sick;  com¬ 
pany-paid  liberal  group  life  insurance 
and  excellent  pension  plan.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  clean,  well-equipped 
plant.  Circulation  5,500.  Ideal  city  of 
8.500  just  25  miles  south  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Write:  James  C.  Barbieri. 
Evening  News-Banne:.  Blufiton,  In¬ 
diana  46714.  Ph:  (219)  824-0322. 

LINOTYPE  AND  MAKEUP  for  com¬ 
mercial  shop :  4-day  week.  Publications 
(hot  type):  some  offset.  Open  shop! 
Box  452,  lilitor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

LETTBRPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,500:  $3.90  iier  hour;  excellent  fringe 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 4883;  or 
'phone  (419)  447-4455. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  exiierienced  man  for  com¬ 
bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37t/4  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
-33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7756. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspapers  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
35-hour  week ;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years,  i 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round  ' 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact:  ^ 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer  i 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


COMBINATION 
S’TEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Exiierienced  daily  newspaper:  1  day 
opening:  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men;  36%  hour  week 
days :  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  (Contact: 
Edward  Toll,  The  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
—60085. 


WE  NEED  SIX  newspaper  web  press¬ 
men  immediately  for  night  situations 
(Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.00  for 
37%  hours.  Usual  fringe  benefits  plus 
an  excellent  employee  saving  plan.  All 
situations  are  guaranteed.  Write:  Press¬ 
room  Supt.,  'Tampa  Tribune.  Box  191, 
Tampa.  Florida,  33601 — or  phone  818- 
224-7968. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
I  Daily  newspaiier  with  50,000-plus  circ- 
I  Illation  offers  good  opportunity  for 
pressroom  foreman  experienced  in  let- 
tt  rpress  operation.  Chart  Area  1.  Write, 
stating  qualifications,  to  Box  420,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises. 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  in  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  B.  G.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 


EXPERIENCBD  (XIMBINATION  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations : 
37%-hour  5-day  week;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw.  Publisher  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourth  St., 
1  East  Liverpool,  Ohio — 43920.  Phone 
(216)  385-4545. 


☆  ☆☆☆☆☆ 

!  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOENGRAVERS 
i  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  IS 
i  EXPANDING  COLDTYPE  OPERA- 
!  TIONS.  NEED  ENGRAVERS  CAP¬ 
ABLE  OF  WORKING  ALL-AROUND 
OR  WILLING  TO  LEARN.  HIGHEST 
i  SCALE.  VACATIONS  AND  PENSION. 
EXCELLENT  WORKING  CONDI¬ 
TIONS.  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO 
I  QUALIFY  WITH  UNION.  5  YEARS’ 
j  MINIMUM  EXPERIENCE. 

BOX  315,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

☆  ☆☆☆☆☆ 


COMBINATION  MAN  —  Circulation 
11,500;  $3.90  per  hour:  excellent  fringe 
I  benefits.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com- 
I  munity  with  college.  Write:  Advertiser- 
Tribune.  Tiffin,  Ohio— 44883.  Ph:  (419) 

I  447-4  455. 

for  March  14,  1970 


MECHANICAL/PRODU(7riON  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845. 


PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Color.-ido 
Stiite  University  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced.  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  resiionsibility  for  otieration  of  its 
offset  printing  plant.  Degree  required. 
Salary  o|)en.  Write:  Lee  C.  Siple,  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Ser\'ice, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. — 80521. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  —  This 
small  daily  paper  needs  a  competent 
man  qualified  to  oi>erate  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  web  i)ress  and  to  sui)ervise 
flow  of  work  from  composing  room  to 
pressrcKim  ...  an  unusual  opportunity! 
Five-da.v  week,  full  benefits.  Growing 
residential  community  in  Western  N. 
Y.  with  three  new  industries  and  new 
shoi>ping  plaza.  Applicant  please  give 
experience,  expected  salary,  and  give 
references.  Box  451,  Editor  &  Pule 
lisher. 


What  Would  You  Say 
To  a  Six-Month  Sabbatical? 


We  have  just  made  a  substantial  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  English  language  news 
magazine  published  overseas,  in  one  of 
the  world’s  most  dynamic  republics. 

Now  we’re  looking  for  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  man.  with  very  special  talents, 
to  help  develop  the  magazine  and  its 
sister  pubiications. 

The  man  we  seek  will  be  well  ground¬ 
ed  in  advertising,  marketing,  and 
promotion  techniques.  He  will  be 
young,  respectably  educated,  and, 
above  all,  intellectually  equipped  to 
be  an  open-minded  guest  in  a  iittle- 
understood  iand. 


Ideally,  we  would  like  to  find  a  man 
able  to  take  a  six-month  leave  of 
absence  from  his  present  responsible 
position.  Compensation  will  include  a 
fair-to-modest  salary,  travel  and  per- 
diem  expenses,  and  a  bonus  upon  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  assignment. 


If  you  think  you’re  the  man  we  want, 
write  at  once  and  tell  us  why. 


Box  383,  Editor  &  Publ 


she 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


I  Order  Blank 

1  Name - - - 

I  Address _ _ _ _ 

3  City _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I  Stare - - - - Zip  Code. 

I  By - - - 

3  Classification _ 

I  Copy  - - - 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 

g  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  p 

g  Mail  to:  m 
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HKI.l*  A>TKD 

Public  Kelations 


HKI.P  Vk  ANTED 

Public  Relations 


PEKSQNNEL  AVAIEAHI.E 

Administrative. 


PR  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATE 
Exi)erienced  writer  with  news  media 
background  wanted  for  staff  of  leading 
national  professional  organization  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chicago.  Will  have  broad 
duties  in  writing,  editing  and  special 
events.  Media  contact,  travel  and 
chance  to  work  with  some  of  the 
country’s  top  newsmakers.  Resume  and 
present  salary  data,  in  confidence,  to 
Box  355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
Reporting  to  Vice-President,  Industrial 
Relations.  with  responsibility  for 
monthly  house  organ  and  managers’ 
news  letter;  community  and  public  re¬ 
lations.  College  degree,  minimum  five 
years’  related  experience.  Exposure  to 
advertising  desirable.  Fast-growing 
North  Central  Ohio  company  of  2  000, 
located  in  desirable  community.  Salary 
oi)en.  Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER  WANTED 
I,arge,  diversified  company  based  in 
Chicago  seeks  creative  and  exception¬ 
ally  skilled  writer  for  wide  variety  of 
research  and  writing  assignments  com¬ 
parable  to  opportunities  at  major  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers.  Position  in 
progressive  public  relations  department 
involves  assignments  in  corporate  com¬ 
munications.  urban  affairs,  financial 
communications,  employee  publications, 
and  speech  writing  for  top  corporate 
officers.  Experience  in  this  kind  of 
writing  and/or  business  journalism  re¬ 
quired.  Company  offers  excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  including  profit-sharing,  and  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Send 
resume,  including  current  salary,  in 
confidence  to  Box  364,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Manager 
News  Bureau 

to  $22,000 

including  Bonus  i 

Major  N.Y.C.  financial  organizaton  is  , 
seeking  an  individual  to  manage  busy  I 
news  office.  The  ideal  candidate  will  | 
have  lieen.  a  financial  writer  for  a  ma-  j 
jor  wire  service  or  newspaper  or  top  , 
writer  for  a  financial  magazine.  Con¬ 
tacts  in  the  Radio/TV  news  field  is  I 
highly  desirable.  ; 

College  degree,  strong  administrative  ! 
and  supervisory  ability  a  must. 

Benefits  include  year-end  bonus,  fully-  i 
p.aid  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  Life  In-  I 
surance.  Major  Medical  and  Pension  | 
plus  company  matchcsl  savings  plan  and  ' 
attractive  tuition  refund  program.  I 

Send  resume  to: 

Box  414,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

.1(1  Equal  Otportunily  Employer 


MAJOR  CORPORATION  (E&P  s  Zone  i 
6)  seeks  strong  writer  with  solid  news  | 
background  for  press  relations  position,  i 
Involves  feature  writing:  requires  | 

souml  judgment.  Eixcellent  career  op-  I 
portunity.  Send  resume  to  Box  234, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


public  relations 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  has 
challenging,  responsible  positions  in 

employee  information 
science  writing 
technical  editing 
press  relations 

In  these  positions,  you  will  use  all  media  (from  films  to 
press  releases)  to  explain  the  exciting  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  functions  of  Bell  Laboratories  to  the  public 
and  to  our  employees. 

We  need  people  with  a  college  degree,  proven  writing 
ability,  and  two  to  three  years  related  general  public 
relations  experience.  The  openings  are  at  aur  Murray 
Hill,  N.J.  lacation. 

If  you  can  assume  some  of  these  responsibilities,  and 
carry  them  through,  send  your  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  to:  Mr.  C.  B.  Connell,  Jr.,  Room  3D246,  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  Murray  Hill,  N.J.  07974  .  .  . 
or  call  201-582-6700. 


@Bell1eiephone 
Laboratories 


An  equal  ofiportunity  employer,  m/f 


PR  ASSISTANT  for  national  insur¬ 
ance  trade  association  based  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Responsibilities  will  include  wide  ' 
range  of  research  an<l  writing  for  press 
releases,  siieeches,  brochures  reports 
and  newsletters :  contact  press  and 
member  companies.  Desire  person  with 
newspajier  writing  exiierience.  Good 
future — outstanding  benefits.  Sc‘nd  re-  I 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
422,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  DIRECTOR  wanted  by  the  U^- 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  starting  sum¬ 
mer  1970.  WTll  be  resiionsible  for  gen¬ 
eral  news  for  external  media,  plus  e<l- 
iting  of  biweekly,  four-page  tabloid  to 
provide  information  to  faculty,  staff  and 
aiiministration.  Retirement  of  present 
director  creates  unusual  opportunity  to  | 
join  talenteil  staff  in  lively,  growing 
university.  Re<iuire  three  years'  solid 
newspaiier  exiierience  demonstrated 
ability  to  handle  variety  of  writing  as-  , 
signments,  willingness  to  share  heavy  | 
administrative  workloail,  and  college  | 
degrcH*.  Pleasant  town  near  ocean.  | 
•Starting  salary  to  $11,000,  plus  lilieral  j 
lienefits,  including  month’s  vacation,  | 
medical  insurance,  iiension,  etc.  Re-  ' 
sume  to  Jiunes  W.  Leslie,  41  Davis 
Hall,  Kingston,  R.I.  02H71. 

MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Position  in  New  York  to  establish  In-  I 
formation.  Education  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Campaign  in  Family  Planning  for 
Latin  America  utilizing  all  meilia. 
Travel  for  on-site  material  evaluation 
:in<l  counselling  to  local  organizations.  ' 
Spanish  essential.  Working  knowledge  | 
of  either  communications,  advertising, 
marketing,  editing,  media  selection, 
printing  visual  aids,  cinema,  radio  ami  , 
television.  Send  detaileil  resume  to  i 
Communications  Campaign,  IPPF.  HI  | 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.-  - 

100  u. 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN — Nation’s  leading  manu-  i 
facturer  of  typesetting  equipment  has  ; 
opening  for  young  aggressive  sales-  , 
man  to  travel  exclusive  territory  in 
Areas  3  and  4.  Production  or  super-  j 
visory  composing  room  experience  help-  , 
ful  with  knowledge  of  photocomposi-  | 
tion.  Full  expenses  —  auto  —  liberal  j 
fringe  benefits.  Salary  -{-  commission. 
Send  resume  to  Box  350,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


PEK.SONNEL  AVAILABLE 

.Academic. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  wants  J- 
School  teaching  job.  Experienced  all 
phases — photography  through  managing 
editor.  BA  with  some  graduate  work. 
Box  369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Managing  editor  of  five  outstanding 
metropolitan  area  weeklies  doing  double 
duty  as  offset  plant  manager  for  six 
yeai-8  available  June  15.  Earnings  of 
$20,000  in  1969  but  door  to  top  has 
been  closed  by  merger.  Other  credits  in¬ 
clude  managing  editor  medium-sized 
daily:  reporting,  promotion  writing, 
metro|X)litan  daily;  and  advertising 
m,anager  for  current  employer,  five 
ycare.  Very  strong  on  directing  and 
keeping  good  personnel.  Some  publisher 
[  is  going  to  get  a  top-flight  general 
manager  by  writing  Box  402,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER  i 
Strong  financial  background  with  well-  ' 
rounded  newspaper  experience  in  all  i 
departments,  desires  to  relocate  with  I 
aggressive  daily  or  chain  operation,  j 
Resume  upon  request.  Box  36.).  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GM  OR  AD  DIRECTOR  available  for 
new  challenge.  Proven  managerial  back¬ 
ground  on  small,  medium  and  com- 
I)et:tive  metro  dailies.  Sound  record  of 
achievements  and  increased  profits. 

I  Box  437,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HOLLYWOOD  NEW  OWNERS! 
"Greetings”  to  friends  and  pi-osiiective 
employers!  my  5  years  with  the  Cope¬ 
land  Hollywood  newspaper  complex 
(suburban  dailies  and  weeklies)  pro¬ 
vided  development  for  their  sale.  Avail- 
a'ole  for  advertising,  circulation  man¬ 
agement  or  other  occupation  related  to 
printing  and  publishing.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Phil  Turner.  430  E.  Verdugo, 
Burbank,  Calif.— 91501.  Ph  :  (213)  S46- 
2021. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  34.  of  daily- 
weeklies  group  with  central  plant  seek¬ 
ing  new  res|>onsibilities.  Know  hot- 
cold  tyiie.  Recently  completed  conver- 
■sion  to  all-new  plant  and  cold-type 
e<iuipment.  Came  up  in  ad  department: 
negotiate  all  contracts;  extensive  pro- 
iluction  studies.  Top  recommendations. 
Prefer  Zones  8,  9.  Box  424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.■irtist.s——C.artoonists 

creative  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT, 
art,  cartoons;  also  experienced  process 
cameraman.  Now  with  large  publishing 
firm:  seeking  place  in  creative  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  camera  on  good  publication. 
Box  342  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorous, 
hard-hitting,  desires  position  on  metro- 
IKilitan  daily.  Box  417,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  AND  PROMOTION 
Manager ;  20  years’  experience  from 
weekly  through  100,000  daily.  Excellent 
references.  Box  325,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  presently 
employed,  looking  for  growth  lOOM  or 
potential.  Have  increased  present  cir¬ 
culation  by  1,000  ABC  per  month, 
every  month.  Midwest  high  altitude 
does  not  agree  with  my  wife.  Increased 
revenue — lowered  complaints.  Elx- 
perience  on  metro  and  non-metro 
papers:  “Little  Merchant,"  racks, 

dealers,  agencies,  promotion,  ABC, 
voluntary-pay — all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Prefer  East  or  West  Coast.  Box 
327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  presently 
employed,  desires  directorship  or  com¬ 
parable  position  on  progressive  pub¬ 
lication.  10  years’  experience  on  ME&S 
medium  combos  as  well  as  group  week¬ 
lies  (paid  and  controlled).  Aggressive. 
Prefer  Zones  1.  2  or  3  but  others  con¬ 
sidered.  Confidential.  Reply  to  Box 
397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGETt  of  most 
profitable  newspaper  in  large  chain  de¬ 
sires  relocation.  Over  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  ‘Home  Delivery’  op¬ 
eration  from  ground  up.  Assets:  com¬ 
petent  administrator:  trained  to  select, 
test  and  evaluate  personnel ;  creative 
promoter  of  carriers  and  leader  of  men. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising.  business  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  Box  395,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORMER  ABC  AUDITOR  would  like 
to  get  into  circulation  work.  Experience 
in  many  types  of  record  keeping  and 
various  types  of  circulation  and  car¬ 
rier  promotion.  No  actual  circulation 
e:;perience,  but  good  background  to  get 
ftarted  in  the  field.  Box  446,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— .5  years’ 
suburban  group,  carrier  and  mail. 
Write  Box  439,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ONE  WITH  EXTEnSISIVE  KNOW-HOW 
and  experience  in  sales,  layout,  copy 
including  spot  and  full  color.  Zone  1. 
Degree.  Family.  Administrative  in¬ 
clined.  Box  316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGEHl  POSIITON— 

34;  advertising  art  background.  Busi¬ 
ness  Degree  in  June — advertising/public 
relations  major.  Box  396,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Personnel  Availeble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Editorial 

WELL-ROUNDED  NEWSMAN  47.  All 
phases,  heavy  writing.  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  editor,  rewrite,  city  editor,  copy- 
rim,  slot;  city  editor  metropolitan 
daily.  Business  world  foundation, 
travelled.  Seeks  challenge.  Box  317, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRADUATING  IN  JULY— Married, 
27.  Draft:  6A.  Seek  news  work  in 
Texas.  Experience  in  medical  field  and 
government  writing.  Eager,  hard  work¬ 
er.  Box  356  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SENIOR  CITIZEN,  veteran  newsman, 
wants  copy-editing  small  or  medium 
a.m.  or  p.m..  Zone  2,  3  5  preferred. 
Box  366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  32.  solid  news¬ 
paper  and  photo  background;  J-degree: 
wants  feature  writing  position  in 
Southwest  or  west.  Box  374,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LAW  STUDENT,  to  receive  J.D.  de¬ 
gree  in  June,  wants  legal  reporting 
job.  Reply  Box  326,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

MAGAZINE  FEATURE  WRITER  i 
wants  4-day  week — $10.500 — Manhat-  I 
tan;  variety,  travel.  Box  328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Southern  California 
copy  editor  seeks  copy  desk  post.  Box 
387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  out¬ 
door  editor’s  post.  Five  years’  newspa¬ 
per,  publications  experience;  J-degree: 
veteran.  Zones  6,  8.  9.  Box  384,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Your  newspai>er  is  doing  okay,  but 
it’s  not  growing  as  fast  as  you  lielieve 
it  should.  You’re  not  satisfi^  with  the 
vigor  of  the  news  pro<luot  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  needs  mo<lerni7.ing  in  org,aniza- 
tion.  appearance  and  content.  You  are 
looking  for  a  proven  leader  to  take 
charge  medium-sized  daily  and  inspire 
the  restructuring.  You  are  prepare*!  to 
commit  the  necessary  resources.  May 
we  talk  it  over?  Box  459,  Eiilitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  33,  traveling  in  Europe 
May-August,  will  write  the  articles  you 
want  on  government,  politics,  travel, 
culture :  also  seeks  permanent  overseas 
job.  Six  years’  metro  daily  experience, 
MA.  Box  361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/NEWS  EXECU'nVE.  38— 
wide  newspaper  and  ra*lio  experience 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  Latin 
America,  U.S. — seeks  top  reporting  job, 
managing  editorship  or  position  uni¬ 
versity,  industry  or  public  relations. 
Best  references.  Box  391,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  / 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  sick  of 
technical  e<liting.  wants  b.ack  in  papers. 
Prefer  si)orts  but  will  consider  any¬ 
thing.  Salary  not  as  important  as 
right  spot.  Contact  Bob  McMullen.  46S4 
Dowdy  Dr..  Antioch,  Tenn. — 37013.  Ph  : 
(615)  8.33-9416. 


Free — Lc 


FREE  LANCE  CAPITOL  HILL  cor¬ 
respondent.  Heavily  experienced.  Spot 
coverage  or  in-depth  column  or  mag¬ 
azine  pieces.  Accent  your  Congressman. 
Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR — 17  years’  experi¬ 
ence  news,  features.  Investigative  re¬ 
porting  :  entertainment  writing  back¬ 
ground.  Strong  Spanish.  Free  to  travel. 
Box  413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  SUPT.. 
medium  or  small  daily.  Knows  all  de¬ 
partments.  hot  metal  or  cold-type:  cost- 
minded.  25  years’  experience.  All  re¬ 
plies  answered.  Box  336,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 11/6  years’ 
experience  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager.  Knowledge  all  phases  newspaper 
production,  new  processes,  hot  and  cold 
type.  Box  380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  N.Y.  WRITER  AND  PLACER, 
syndicate  specialist,  will  moonlight  con¬ 
sumer  features,  projects — any  product. 
Box  443.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  IS  MY  BEAT.  I’ll  write,  pho¬ 
tograph  for  you.  Box  419  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER— TRADE  PUBLICATION. 
Prolific,  dependable:  cover  N.Y,  area. 
Office  available  for  Eastern  base.  J. 
Posner,  220  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
10016.  (212)  6S6-2332. 


MAN  now  in  very  responsible  position 
in  combination  offset  cold  type-letter¬ 
press  shop  desires  change  with  potenti.al 
to  grow.  $20,000-plus  bracket.  Familiar 
with  almost  all  offset  presses  and  most 
all  photocomposition  machines.  Middle- 
aged,  energetic  and  willing  to  work 
h.ard.  Can  help  make  your  company 
grow.  Qualified  to  convert  your  plant 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  Box  455, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MAN  AVAILABLE  due 
to  sale  of  paper.  Excellent  background 
Imth  hot  and  cold-type.  Gene  Martin 
(AC  303)  475-0781.  / 


Operators — Mach  i  n  ists 


WASHINGTON  EDITOR,  national 
magazine  (sp.ace  specialist).  Gallery  ac¬ 
credited  ;  former  investig.ative  reporter, 
government  PR-writer;  flesires  switch 
(to)  non-te-hnical  publication.  PR.  (or) 
Hill.  Box  399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEACnER.  31 — Ten  years’  experience 
— wishes  to  write  for  small  (laily  or 
w<^kly.  .an<l  see  “other”  areas  of  life 
for  several  years.  Seeks  small  town.  ! 
rural  to  semi-rural,  possibly  college.  | 
Inexperienced :  willing  to  learn.  Po-  ] 
litically:  left-liberal.  Wife  would  seek  I 
elementary  physical  e<lucation  or  junior  i 
anil  senior  high  school  girls’  physical 
e<lucation  post.  Two  children.  Available 
July  1.  Eugene  Novogrodsky,  8510 
Flower  Ave..  Takoma  Park,  Md. — 
20012.  Ph:  (301)  587-8178. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST,  34  —  15 

years’  experience.  Comet,  Elektron, 
Mixers,  Justape,  ’ITS.  Wish  to  locate 
in  southern  Florida.  Write  Box  285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— 2  years’ 
experience:  also  operate  Friden  Justo- 


PRODUenON  MANAGER 
Bro.ad  experience:  heavy  computers, 
cold  type.  ele<rtronics.  etc.  Presently 
Area  4.  Strictest  confidence.  Box  249, 
Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR/ 
HE?AD  MACHINIST 


writer  and  Photon  713.  Dependable  Exi>erienceil  conversion  by  60M  dai'y: 
female.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  exjierienced  Pixxluction  Foreman  (men 

1  .and  women)  and  Head  Machinist. 
Know  hot  and  cold  composing  rooms : 


"WHO’S  WHO”  LLSTED  EDITOR 
columnist,  reporter  and  photographer : 
also  widely  experienced  attorney,  public 
prosecutor  and  clergyman.  Background 
all  regions  U.S.A.  Ready  for  memorable 
independent  eyeball  interpretative  re¬ 
porting  or  editorials.  Age  45.  Avail¬ 
ability  depends  on  merits  of  proposal. 
Box  411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPOR’TS  WRITER  handling  top  col¬ 
lege.  pro  assignments  on  300.000  daily 
— strong  on  page  makeup — seeking  chal¬ 
lenge  in  active  sports  area.  Family; 
degree:  young,  dynamic  and  on  the 
way  up.  Editor  says  I’m  best  he  has. 
Box  394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  REPORTER  seeks  editor- 
level  job  on  small  town.  Area  8  or  9. 
competent  daily.  Why?  Clean  air  and 
country  living.  Box  386,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER-WOMAN  age  24 — seeks  em¬ 
ployment  in  Zones  3  or  4.  Newspaper 
and  college  PR  experience.  J-grad. 
Available  June  1.  Box  403,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LAYOUT  HAVE  ’ITIE  BLAHS?  No  zip 
in  heads?  Let  me  prescribe  a  remedy 
for  something  new  daily  in  general 
news,  features  sports  or  women.  Box 
381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENVIORNMENTAL  WRITER— Experi¬ 
enced  in  both  newspaper  work  and 
scientific  research.  M.S.  degree  in  Bi¬ 
ology.  Clips,  reprints  and  resum4  avail¬ 
able  from  Box  385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST 
Young  man  seeks  challenging  work. 
BS,  MS  in  Journalism.  Solid  experi¬ 
ence.  Currently  No.  2  man  on  medium 
7-day  a.m.  Georgraphy  no  factor.  Box 
379,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER.  8  years’  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  experience — 3  years  in  Far  East 
— seeks  new  opportunity.  Prefer  North¬ 
west.  Will  consider  all  offers.  Box  389, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  DEGREE.  2  years’  exjierience 
copyreading :  *lesire  metropolitan  daily 
wire  desk  copyreader  spot.  Box  427, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDE’NT  EUROPE— Free  to 
Ifx’ate  anywhere,  travel.  Lengthy  ex- 
Iierience  newspaper  radio  management, 
writing,  broadcasting.  B.A..  LLB. 
Fluent  German.  Attorney.  Box  433. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
seeks  job  as  e<litor/theater  critic/re¬ 
porter.  Recent  *livorcee.  Wants  new  life 
— great  opportunity.  Box  449,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 

YOUNG  (29).  proj2:ressive  photopranher 
seeks  challenjrinjr  opijortunity.  Willing: 
to  relocate.  M.S..  UCLA.  Please  write 
Jim  Biltchik,  254  Hamilton  Rd..  Chap- 
paqua.  N.Y. — 10511:  or  call  (914)  23S- 
3618. 


maintenance  on  Photon  560,  713.  In- 
terty|H‘,  Linotype.  Electrons,  mixers, 
|)eripheral  equipment  on  IBM  1130  sys¬ 
tem.  Younjr  man  needs  good  position 
with  potential.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  426.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOING  OFFSET?  Experienced  manager 
available  for  short  term.  Can  supervise 
and  coordinate  your  complete  conver¬ 
sion.  including:  the  traininj?  of  all  per¬ 
sonnel.  Top  ]>ersonal  references  avail- 


VETERAN  PHOTOGRAPHER.  28  de¬ 
sires  return  to  news  field.  11  years* 
experience.  8  on  Ohio  dailies.  3  for  |  abVe!"itox'To3rEditor  &"‘pubii^s'her'! 
university  publications.  Winner  of  | 

NPPA  and  ACPRA  photo  awards. 

Write  Box  453,  Athens,  Ohio — 45701. 


EDUCATION  WRITER  seeks  metro- 
poliUin  newspaper;  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence:  education  degree:  has  been  school 
administrator,  teacher:  now  on  175M 
daily.  Box  421.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  or  COPY  EDITOR  with 
urban  planning  graduate  work  plus 
two  strong  newspaper  internships  (one 
Newspp.per  F^ind  eiliting).  B.A.  in 
Journalism  and  Political  Science.  I 
like  to  dig.  Some  special  interests  are 
public  finance,  housing  and  light  fea¬ 
tures.  Clips,  references  academic  rec- 
orfl,  personal  interview  avail.able  if 
you  can  accept  my  commitment  in  May 
for  job  starting  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber.  Prefer  Zones  5.  7.  Box  453,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


CONSERVA’nON :  W’riter-Editor.  Ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  enviornmental 
problems.  Wide  experience  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazine  and  public  relations. 
Box  423.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESCAPEE  from  woman’s  department 
— now  on  general  news — desires  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fold.  East  Coast  preferred. 
Experience  on  all  types  of  newspapers. 
Box  401.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM-ENGLISH  GRADUATE 
with  strong  farm  background  seeks 
position  .as  writer  on  an  agricultural 
publication.  Box  438.  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  versatile,  resourceful,  ex¬ 
perienced:  workeil  desk.  Seeking  spot 
medium  daily  that  demands  thorough 
reporting,  clear,  concise  copy.  I>ocate<l 
Zone  6.  Box  442.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRESLTN  TYPE  —  Features,  sports. 
B.A..  experienc«Kl ;  family:  30.  D. 
Oiilds.  20  Sparkhill,  Albany  N.Y. — 
12209. 


Public  Relations 

SELF-S’TARTBIR  wants  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  growing  organization. 
Generalized  background.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing,  media  liaison,  com¬ 
munity  and  corporate  relations,  MS  de¬ 
gree.  Proven  manager,  administrator 
decision-maker.  Creative.  mature, 
stable.  Retiring  Air  Force  officer.  Avail¬ 
able  mid-July.  Interested  in  financial 
PR.  Prefer  Zones  9.  8,  6  or  4.  Box 
S72,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■ - -  I - 

PRESSMAN/S’TEREOTYPER  _  15  :  EDITOR  wants  PR  opportunity.  News- 

years  ^penence  on  semi  2  and  4  p.aper,  photo,  publications  experience: 
plate  vvide  presses;  also  ’Tubular :  also  J-degree.  Zones  6,  8,  9.  Box  377,  Ed- 
4  years  as  foreman.  Prefer  New  Eng-  g,  p„Ki:sher 

land  area.  Available  immediately.  Box  I _ 1_ _ _ 

261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experience 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  7  years’  letterpress  and 
5  offset  Urbanite.  Presently  Superin¬ 
tendent:  prefers  same  position.  Box 
335  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

YOUNG  dependable  family  man  now 
ready  for  responsibility.  Nine  years’ 
hot  metal :  ’TTS-RCA  Monitor.  Ludlow. 
Monotype.  Elrod,  fl*)or  and  compositor 
and  some  maintenance.  Will  relocate 
any  Zone  but  1  and  2.  Bo.x  376,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


i  EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN.  33. 

;  degree,  seeks  interesting,  challenging 
■  growth  management  post  (PR  or  mar- 
[  keting  communications)  in  growth  or¬ 
ganization.  Credentials:  ’The  AP.  pub¬ 
lications  and  PR  (Fortune  top  200  com¬ 
pany)  news  bureau  management.  Ad¬ 
vertising  basics.  Salary  now  $10,000. 
Zones  1,  2;  no  N.Y.C.  Pox  447,  E*l- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER-A/C  23  impres- 
^  ^ —  1  sive  background,  consumer  generalist 

FOREMAN-ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  l  soft-hard.  w.ants  new  challenge,  corpo- 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change-  I  ration  or  agency.  Areas  2.  4.  Ac- 

over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color  I  custome*!  to  multiple  product  clients, 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition.  1  Box  432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Available  immerli.ately !  Will  relocate,  t 


Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET.  LP 
30-year-old,  marrieil ;  presently  fore¬ 
man  of  paper  and  commercial  shop. 
Know  paste-up,  camera  (color  separa¬ 
tion).  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo 
typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states.  S.am 
McMichael.  550  ‘C’  Street.  N.  W.. 

Ephrata,  Wash.— 98823.  (AC  509)  SK 
4-4010. 


Salesmen 

S.\LESM.\N,  family  grown,  43.  desires 
to  travel  Areas  3  and  4.  18  years’ 

newsp.aper  experience:  back  shop  and 
front,  hot  metal  and  off  .set:  also  ex¬ 
perienced  as  ad  manager  anrl  business 
manager.  Presently  employeil.  Resume 
upon  request.  Box  431  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Broun 

Right  of  privacy 

The  British  Press  Council  has 
had  450  complaints  in  14  years 
only  38  of  which  related  to  in- 
frinjrement  of  privacy.  Sixteen 
of  those  were  upheld. 

It  is  noteworthy,  therefore, 
that  the  Council  ))ublicly  has 
expressed  opposition  to  a  “Right 
of  Privacy  Bill”  recently  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament.  The 
Council  suggested  that  the  Bill 
would  provide  a  new  cause  of 
action  for  damages  against 
newspapers  even  when  they  pub- 
li.shed  news  that  was  not  untrue, 
not  defamatory  nor  obtained  by 
the  abuse  of  modern  advances  in 
science,  such  as  “bugging”  or 
tapping  devices.  Any  law  on 
privacy  affecting  freedom  of  the 
press  should  only  follow  a 
j)roper  study  by  a  widely  based 
committee,  the  Council  said. 

The  statement  by  the  Council 
says,  in  part: 

“So  far  as  the  proposed  Bill 
concerns  the  obtaining  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  private  information 
secured  by  modern  advances  in 
science,  such  as  bugging,  wii-e 
tapping  and  the  like,  the  Press 
Council  has  no  comments  to 
make  upon  it.  The  progress  of 
science  has  made  some  legisla¬ 
tive  control  on  this  particular 
point  necessary,  but  it  must  be 
wrong  in  principle  to  attempt  to 
hurry  through  a  Bill  on  this 
difficult  and  important  subject 
and  to  by  pass  a  proper  and 
wide  inciuiry  by  some  committee 
of  high  calibre  set  up  by  the 
Government  and  hearing  all  the 
evidence. 

“The  Press  Council  believes 
there  are  important  considera¬ 
tions  to  be  studied  before  a  law 
of  privacy  affecting  the  press 
can  pi'operly  be  introduced  and 
that  when  they  have  been  stud¬ 
ied  by  a  widely  based  committee, 
a  reasonable  view  would  be  that 
on  the  balance  of  the  benefit  of 
the  public  as  a  whole,  freedom 
of  the  press  as  it  has  stood  for 
generations  should  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  what  the  council  re¬ 
gards  as  an  unwise  major  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  law.  The  Council  is 
anxious  that  the  need  for  some 
legislation  on  privacy  should  not 
be  made  an  excuse  or  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  an  ei-osion  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  which  is  a  par¬ 
amount  necessity  of  a  free  de- 
niwracy. 

“The  suggested  creation  of  a 
cause  of  action  for  damages 
even  if  news  is  reported  which 
was  NOT  obtained  by  the  abuse 
of  modern  advances  in  science 
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and  which  is  NOT  untrue  and 
which  is  NOT  defamatory  is,  in 
the  Council’s  view,  wrong.  The 
suppression  of  truth  by  Act  of 
Parliament  is  dangerous.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  press  to  see 
that  truth  is  not  suppressed. 
Frequently  the  publication  of 
truth  in  newspapers  has  led  to 
the  exjwsure  of  wrongs  which 
needed  to  be  exposed  and  to  the 
subsequent  prevention  of  crime 
or  the  criminal  prosecution  of 
wrongdoers.  Investigatory  jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  feature  of  the  British 
press. 

“In  many  cases  where  legiti¬ 
mate  and  important  inquiries 
are  being  carried  out,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  for  a  newspaper  to  make 
subsidiary  and  less  important 
inquiries,  the  results  of  which 
are  never  publisshed.  They  never¬ 
theless  form  a  vital  part  of  the 
main  inquiry.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  it  is  apparent 
that  these  inquiries  could  be 
stifled,  for  it  would  not  be  open 
to  the  inquirer  to  employ  the 
defence  that  the  inquiries  were 
in  the  public  interest.  It  is  na¬ 
tural  that  wrongdoers  .should  ob¬ 
ject  to  new’spaper  exposure  and 
they  will  welcome  any  legisla¬ 
tion  which  makes  their  exposure 
more  difficult.  As  things  are  and 
have  been  for  generations,  a 
citizen  is  protected  if  anything 
which  is  untrue  and  defamatory 
is  published  about  him.  The 
rules  on  lil)el  in  this  country  are 
stringent,  far  more  .so  than  in 
many  countries.” 

Kxpecls  an  iiivestigatiiui 

Probably  as  a  result  of  the 
Council’s  opposition,  the  Priv¬ 
acy  Bill  was  suspended  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  a  special  investiga¬ 
tion  will  be  made  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  instead. 

Proposals  frecjuently  are  made 
for  similar  legislation  in  the 
U.S.  which  would  affect  the 
press.  The  words  of  the  British 
Press  Council  should  be  helpful 
in  this  respect  in  the  future. 

*  St: 

Last  week  an  E&P  editorial 
commended  the  advice  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chief  of  police  to 
his  officers  about  how  to  get 
along  with  newsmen. 

This  week  a  little  humorous 
advice  on  how  newsmen  can  get 
along  with  police  chiefs,  as  told 
by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tnlua  Tribune,  during  an 
ABC  television  interview  re¬ 
cently  : 


“One  lesson  all  newsmen  must 
learn  is  that  when  the  truth  is 
the  half-truth  it  may  be  any¬ 
thing  but  the  truth. 

“I  once  got  that  lesson. 

“Years  ago  Tulsa  had  a  police 
commissioner  whom  we  on  the 
newspaper  suspected  was 
crooked.  But  we  were  unable  to 
get  any  hard  evidence.  Still,  I 
was  worried  about  his  re-elec¬ 
tion  so  our  rejwrters  began  to 
carefully  chronicle  his  gaffes, 
stupidities  and  pratfalls. 

“One  day  he  stopped  me  on 
the  street. 

“  ‘Why  are  you  boys  leaning 
on  me?’,  he  demanded. 

“  ‘Is  there  anything  we  have 
printed’,  I  asked,  blandly,  ‘that 
wasn’t  true?’ 

“He  glared  at  me  a  moment 
and  walked  on. 

“A  few  weeks  later  I  was 
making  a  trip  to  one  of  the  ba¬ 
nana  republics  that  insists  on  a 
clearance  from  the  tourist’s  lo¬ 
cal  police  department  before  it 
will  issue  a  visa.  I  asked  our 
police  reporter  to  get  me  the 
usual  form  letter  from  the  chief. 

“Instead,  a  motorcycle  officer 
promptly  delivered  a  letter 
signed  by  the  commissioner. 

“‘To  whom  it  may  concern:’ 
it  read.  ‘An  examination  of  our 
files  fails  to  reveal  any  instance 
where  Mr.  Jones  was  convicted 
of  a  felony.  However,  our  files 
are  very  incomplete.’ 

“And  appended  was  a  note  in 
the  commissioner’s  handwriting: 

“  ‘Every  word  of  this  is  true, 
too’.” 

Heads  iicm  s  service 

Walter  A.  Stanbury  has  been 
a))pointed  director  of  McGraw- 
Hill  World  News  Service,  the 
news-gathering  system  that 
serves  the  60  magazines,  news¬ 
letters,  and  affiliated  publica¬ 
tions  of  McGraw-Hill  Publica¬ 
tions  Company.  Stanbui’y  suc¬ 
ceeds  Arthur  L.  Moore,  who  is 
retiring  April  1. 


Shield  bill 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

George  E.  Brown  Jr.,  Califor¬ 
nia;  Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  New 
York;  John  Brademas,  Indiana, 
and  Claude  Pepper,  Florida. 

Alarm  over  recent  government 
attempts  to  compel  disclosure  of 
confidential  information  and 
news  sources  has  led  to  the  for¬ 
mation  here  of  a  Reporters’ 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation. 

Alx)ut  35  newsmen  attended  a 
meeting  at  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  and  set  up  a  13-member 
committee.  The  committee  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  in  which  it  de¬ 
clared  that  subpoenas  seeking 
disclosure  of  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  and  sources  endangered 
“the  delicate  process  through 
which  news  is  often  gathered 
and  disseminated  to  the  public.” 

The  committee  will  act  as  a 
Jiational  clearing  house  for  in¬ 
formation  in  the  field  of  protec¬ 
tion  of  confidential  information, 
sponsor  a  study  of  the  reporter’s 
legal  rights  and  responsibility, 
and  provide  legal  help  and  in¬ 
formation  to  newsmen  who  re¬ 
quest  it. 

Members  of  the  committee  are 
Fi'ed  Graham,  John  Kifner,  and 
J.  Anthony  Lukas,  of  the  .Vc«' 
York  Times;  Jack  Nelson  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Don  John- 
.son  of  Neivsweek;  Marvin  Zim 
of  Time;  James  Boyle  and  Barry 
Kalb  of  the  Washington  Star; 
Robert  Maynard  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Murray  Fromson 
and  Bill  Stout  of  CBS,  and 
Charles  Quinn  and  Lem  Tucker 
of  NBC. 

• 

secretary 

Grants,  N.M. 

Ward  E.  Ballmer  is  the  new 
executive  secretary  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  which 
has  moved  its  offices  here  from 
Carlsbad.  He  succeeds  Ellen 
Thornberry,  who  resigned. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

that’s  why  Baltimore 
department  stores 
place  74%  off  their 
newspaper  advertising 
in  The  Sunpapers  S 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.  Woodward,  0‘Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 
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Barbara  Casson— woman  to  reckon  with 


Her  beat  is  the  needy  and  the  obstacles  they  face. 


Where  Barbara  Casson  goes  attention  follows. 

Latest— Tuscaloosa  where  last  month  she  w’as  named 
Alabama’s  Journalist  of  the  Year. 

Barbara’s  work  in  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
began  demanding  attention  long  before  she  received  her 
award.  During  1969  her  two  urban  series,  co-authored 
with  former  staffer  Chris  Conway,  explored  Birming¬ 
ham’s  slums  and  exposed  for  the  first  time  the  extent 
T  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  Jefferson  County. 
These  articles  brought  action— more  food  for  the 
hungry,  plus  establishment  of  a  mobile  unit  to  help 
people  who  have  no  transportation  to  buy  food  stamps. 
These  stories  became  testimony  before  Sen.  McGovern’s 
Committee  on  Hunger  and  Malnutrition, 

Through  the  year  Barbara  made  public  other  prob¬ 


lems  of  the  poor.  She  hammered  at  inadequacies  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  authorities  took  steps  to 
solve  them.  Her  investigations  and  resulting  pieces 
about  the  high  mortality  rate  of  Negro-owned  busi¬ 
nesses  disclosed  their  problems. 

Barbara’s  coverage  of  the  urban  beat  brings  the 
plight  of  the  needy  to  the  attention  of  those  who  can 
do  something  about  it. 
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